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PREFACE 


The use of the Old Testament in the New Testament is a subject 
that has been studied rather thoroughly in recent times. Quotation 
in the Apostolie Fathers, on the other hand, has remained a com- 
paratively neglected field of study, despite the interesting questions 
associated with it. Shortly after my arrival in Manchester in the 
autumn of 1966, when I was casting about for a suitable topie of 
research leading to the Ph. D., my friend Dr. Julius Scott suggested 
that a study of quotation in Clement of Rome might be worthwhile 
and interesting. Following up this suggestion, for which I remain 
grateful, I found myself increasingly fascinated with the subject of 
quotation in the Apostolic Fathers and specially in Clement of Rome. 
The abundance of quotations and allusions in 1 Clement together 
with its early date, make this epistle particularly significant for the 
study of text, canon, and interpretation—not only so far as the use 
of the Old Testament is concerned, but also concerning the early use 
of the New Testament writings. 


This book is virtually identical with the thesis as accepted by the 
University of Manchester in late summer of 1969; only the slightest 
revision has been undertaken. I should like to express my special 
gratitude to Professor F. F. Bruce, under whose supervision I worked, 
and who offered many valuable suggestions in the course of my 
research. Thanks are also due to Dr. R. A. Kraft, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who took time from a busy schedule to correspond 
with me on a number of matters pertinent to the subject. 


I am particularly grateful to the Librarian and Staff of the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, for making the resources of the Library 
available to me and for gladly accommodating me. I should also like 
to thank the Librarians and Staffs of the Libraries of the University 
of Manchester, the University of Cambridge, and Tyndale House, 
Cambridge, for the kind use of their facilities. 


I am grateful to the publishers for undertaking a difficult work, and 
also to the G. W. Aldeen Fund of Wheaton College and my friend 
Edwin A. Turner, Jr., M. D., for financial help in underwriting a 
portion of the cost of publication. 


x PREFACE 


Finally, I express my thanks to my wife, Beverly, who typed the 
work with loving care and infinite patience, and who was a continual 
source of encouragement to me during the time of research and 
writing. 


Wheaton College, Donard A. HAGNER. 
Wheaton, Illinois. 
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INTRODUCTION 
A. THE EPISTLE 


The epistle commonly known as “The First Epistle of Clement” 
holds a prominent position in the history of early Christian literature 
since, being written about 95-96 AD, it is the earliest extant Christian 
writing which is not a part of our New Testament canon. Other writ- 
ings usually included among the Apostolic Fathers may contain some 
earlier materials, e.g. Barnabas and the Didache, but in the form in 
which we know these writings, Clement stands at the head, the first 
of the Apostolic Fathers, the first “Doctor” of the Church.: 

Although traditionally the epistle has been called “First Clement”, 
it is not written in Clement’s name but, as the salutation indicates, 
in the name of “the Church of God which sojourns in Rome". Indeed, 
the name of Clement does not occur in the whole of the epistle, although 
most of the MSS include a colophon attributing the epistle to Clement 
of Rome.? The tradition, however, which associates Clement’s name 
with the epistle is an early one, beginning about 170 AD with Hegesip- 
pus and Dionysius of Corinth (respectively recorded in Eusebius HE 
IV, 22, 1 and IV, 23, 11), and slightly later with Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. 
ПІ, 3, 3).* Even earlier, a reference in Hermas (Vis. II, 4, 3) indicates 
that a certain Clement was entrusted with the publication of epistles 
from Rome. It is possible that the Clement here named is the same 
Clement associated with our epistle, but this remains far from certain 
owing to the difficulty of dating Hermas.* Since, however, our epistle 
was written by someone on behalf of the Roman Church, and since 


1 The latter is Lightfoot's famous title given to Clement. See I, 1, 103. 

2 The one exception is the colophon of the Coptic (Berlin papyrus) MS which, like 
the epistle's salutation, reads simply “The Epistle of the Romans to the Corinthians". 

3 The first clear reference to Clement as the author of the epistle comes from Clement 
of Alexandria c. 200 AD. (Stromata I, 38, 8; IV, 111, 1; VI, 65, 3). A complete catalogue 
of references to Clement in the literature of the Church down to the tenth century can 
be found in Lightfoot I, 1, 148-200. Cf. A. Harnack, Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur 
bis Eusebius, I/1 (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 39-47. 

4 Even with a later dating (e.g. 150 AD) of Hermas, however, the reference may be 
& "literary device based on knowledge of the earlier book". Thus K. Lake, T'he Apostolic 
Fathers, LCL (London, 1912), I, 4. 
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tradition unanimously attaches the name Clement to the epistle, there 
is no reason for not continuing to refer to the epistle as Clement’s. 
On the other hand, there is reason to reject the adjective “first” in 
referring to the epistle since it implies that our author is also the author 
of 2 Clement, which he is not. The latter “epistle”—really a homily— 
is the first of a large number of writings which early came to be as- 
sociated with Clement's name. Probably the most famous of these 
pseudepigrapha were the Pseudo-Clementines, ie. the Clementine 
Recognitions and the Clementine Homilies, which contain a legendary 
tale concerning Clement’s family history apparently derived from the 
same original source (second or third century).1 Two Epistles of Virginity 
(probably from the third century), which survive only in Syriac trans- 
lation, are written under Clement’s name, and in the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions (fourth century) Clement is said to have been the intermediary 
of the decree of the Apostles to the Church.? Finally, five Latin letters 
(the first, called the “Epistle of Clement to James", was derived from 
the Homilies) attributed to Clement composed a basic part of the 
infamous ninth century False Decretals.? With all of this literature the 
present work has little to do, and so far as the epistle called “2 Clement" 
is concerned, although its earlier date and inclusion among theApos- 
tolic Fathers make it much more relevant for the task before us, we 
classify it with the pseudepigrapha as having no connection with the 
genuine epistle. In the following pages we shall accordingly speak of 
the genuine epistle simply as “Clement”, or “the epistle of Clement". 
On a few occasions, especially when 2 Clement enters into our consid- 
erations, the expression “1 Clement" is used to avoid confusion. 
Almost nothing is known about Clement of Rome, the alleged author 
of our epistle. In the list given by Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. III, 3, 3), 
reflecting what seems to be the traditional order (cf. Eusebius, H E III, 
21; Jerome, de Vir. Ill. 15), Clement appears third in the succession 
of Roman bishops, following—after Peter—Linus and Anacletus (or 


1 A summary of this entertaining story is available in Lightfoot I, 1, 14-16. Useful 
information about the Pseudo-Clementines can be found in F. J. A. Hort, Notes Intro- 
ductory to the Study of the Clementine Recognitions (London, 1901); cf. also Harnack, 
Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius 11/2, [= Die Chronologie ii] (Leipzig, 
1904), pp. 518-540. 

2 This work was published as late as the sixteenth century under Clement's name and 
Book VIII contains a tradition commonly designated the ““Clementine Liturgy”. 

3 On the literature attributed to Clement, see Lightfoot's excursus “The Letters 
Ascribed to S. Clement", I, 1, 406-420; cf. I, 1, 100-103. 
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Cletus).! According to traditional chronography (e.g. Eusebius, HE 
III, 15; III, 34), Clement led the Roman Church as bishop during al- 
most the whole of the last decade of the first century. The growth of 
such a large literary tradition associated with Clement's name may 
indicate that he was a well-known figure during his own lifetime. That 
he was a leading figure of the Roman Church cannot be doubted. He 
was not, however, a “bishop” in the later sense of the word, since a 
monarchical episcopacy had not yet evolved—in Rome, at any rate. 
He was a “presbyter-bishop” (the words are used interchangeably 
in the epistle), not essentially different from other presbyter-bishops 
in the early Church, as the conspicuous absence of personal reference 
in the epistle, together with its conciliatory language, indicates. 

Irenaeus alleges that Clement was a disciple of the Apostles Peter 
and Paul (Comm. in Joann. 6,36); Tertullian writes (with the Pseudo- 
Clementines) that Clement was consecrated by Peter himself.? 
Probably these and similar claims are based more on legend than truth, 
although it is possible that Clement had become acquainted with Peter 
and Paul on their visits to Rome.’ Similarly, the suggestion that 
our Clement is the same as the Clement mentioned by Paul in Phil. 
4.8 (thus Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome) is quite improbable, if only 
because of the lapse of time and the fact that the name Clement was 
a common one in the first century. À fourth-century Greek Martyrium 
S. Clementis is to be regarded as legendary, and the later tradition of 
Clement's martyrdom rests on no historical foundations. 

Some have maintained that our Clement is none other than the consul 
Titus Flavius Clemens, cousin of Domitian, who was martyred for 
“atheism” (c. 95) and the practice of Jewish customs (Dio Cassius 67, 
14). Clemens and his wife Domitilla were in all probability Christians 
No evidence exists, however, which would justify the identification 


1 The Liberian list of AD 354 puts Clement immediately after Linus and preceding 
Cletus and Anacletus, who are taken as separate individuals. The subject is very 
thoroughly discussed in Lightfoot’s chapter “Early Roman Succession", I, 1, 201-345. 
Cf. Harnack, Geschichte der Alichristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius YY[1, [= Die Chronologie 
i] pp. 70-230. See also A. Ehrhardt, “The Early Succession Lists", The Apostolic Succes- 
sion (London, 1953), pp. 35-61. For Clement's own view of apostolic succession, see 
ibid., p. 76ff. 

2 This is maintained by Epipbanius, who argues—quite improbably—that Clement 
relinquished his rightful office to Linus and Anacletus (Haer. 27, 6). 

3 Thus Lightfoot, who suggests that this explains the expression rods dyadoös àro- 
отбАоу< of 5.3. I, 1, 73. 
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of the consul Clemens with the Clement of the Roman Church. No 
ancient authority indicates an awareness of this identity. The closest 
to it that can be found is the contention of the fictional Pseudo- 
Clementines that Clement was the son of Faustus, a foster brother of 
the Roman emperor. Much more justifiable is the conjecture of Light- 
foot that Clement was “a freedman or the son of a freedman belonging 
to the household of Flavius Clemens",! but although Lightfoot presents 
an attractive argument, its truth cannot finally be determined. 

The date of Clement's epistle is, as has been indicated above, almost 
certainly to be placed at 95 or 96 AD. This date, which has commonly 
been held since the editio princeps of Patrick Young in 1633, rests 
on a number of converging strands of evidence. External evidence 
suggests a date towards the end of the first century. As we have al- 
ready seen, there is a considerable amount of evidence which associates 
the epistle with the name of Clement, who according to the earliest 
lists served as bishop of Rome during the last decade of the first century. 
Thus Eusebius, for example, writes that Clement was bishop of Rome 
from the twelfth year of Domitian to the third year of Trajan, a 
period of nine years, 92-101 AD (HE III, 15; III, 34).* Additional 
external evidence is found in the possible allusion to Clement's epistle 
by Ignatius who, writing to the Romans, recalls “you taught others" 
(Rom. 3.1), and in the certain use of Clement’s epistle by Polycarp 
in his epistle to the Philippians.? 

The external evidence is confirmed by the evidence which can be 
drawn from the epistle itself. Perhaps the most important time indica- 
tor in the epistle is found at the very beginning where Clement notes 
that the letter has been slow in coming to the Corinthians, "owing to 
the sudden and repeated misfortunes and calamities which have 
befallen us” (1.1). These words evidently refer to a great trial brought 
upon the Church, not improbably in the form of Imperial persecution.* 


1 T, 1, 61. Lightfoot gives us the most informed discussion available on the relation- 
ship between Clement and the Imperial family. See I, 1, 14-63. 

? On the chronology of the various episcopal lists see Lightfoot, I, 1, 339-343. 

3 Lightfoot gives a list of the parallels which point to literary dependence. I, 1, 149- 
152. 

^ R.L. P. Milburn, however, has argued that the troubles referred to by Clement 
were internal problems within the Roman Church. “Тһе Persecution of Domitian”, 
Church Quarterly Review 139 (1945), 154-164. A refutation of this viewpoint may be found 
in L. W. Barnard, Studies in the Apostolic Fathers and their Background (Oxford, 1966), 
p. Off. 
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Since it is known that Domitian was responsible for liquidating many 
individuals on the charge of “atheism” or following “Jewish practices", 
Clement’s opening words quite probably refer to the violence wreaked 
upon the Church in the final years of Domitian’s reign, and the epistle 
is therefore probably to be dated just after the latter’s assassination.! 
While some have alleged that the persecution alluded to is that of Nero, 
and that the epistle is therefore to be dated about 70 AD,? the reference 
to the martyrdom of the Apostles Peter and Paul in chapter 5 leaves 
the decided impression that these events happened not in the immediate 
past, but a number of years ago although still within “our own gen- 
eration" (5.1). Furthermore, the messengers who deliver Clement's 
letter to the Corinthians are said to have lived blamelessly “among 
us" (ie. the Church) “from youth to old age" (63.3) which implies а 
longer period than possible between the founding of the Roman Church 
and the year 70. Similarly, in 47.6 the Church at Corinth is referred 
to as the “ancient [ápyaía] Church of the Corinthians", a designation 
which seems less appropriate in the year 70 than in the year 95. More 
important than these indicators is the evidence of chapters 42-44, where 
the Apostles are clearly far enough in the past to have appointed men 
as bishops who upon their death had been duly succeeded by their 
own appointees (44.3,5). 

At the same time, some of the internal evidence seems to prohibit a 
later dating of the epistle, say at the beginning of Hadrian's reign, 
following the persecution of Trajan. For it is then unlikely that our 
author could say that Peter and Paul were of “our generation", 
and it is very improbable that any presbyters appointed by the Apostles 
would have still been alive as they are stated to be in 44.3. Moreover, 
at the time the epistle was written the terms presbyter and bishop 
were still interchangeable, a situation which began to change early in 
the second century. 

Enough has been said concerning the dating of the epistle to indicate 
that the evidence is almost overwhelming in its support of the tra- 


1 Barnard fully discusses the subject in his chapter on “St. Clement of Rome and the 
Persecution of Domitian”, Studies in the Apostolic Fathers and their Background, pp. 
5-18. He points out that Domitian’s persecution was not en masse, but rather aimed at 
leading members of society—many of whom had become Christians—and for that 
reason all the more sinister. 

2 See Edmundson, The Church of Rome in the First Century (London, 1913), pp. 188- 
205. Cf. L. E. Elliot-Binns, The Beginnings of Western Christendom (London, 1948), 
р. 101f. 
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ditional date of the middle nineties of the first century.! It may only 
be added that there is nothing in the content of the epistle or in its use 
of the NT writings which points convincingly to anything other than 
the traditional date. 

Clement wrote his epistle on behalf of the Roman Church to the 
Church at Corinth for the purpose of exhorting the brethren there to 
avoid the strife, party spirit, and sedition which had lately come to 
plague their church, causing its name (1.1) as well as the name of the 
the Lord (47.7) to be blasphemed and causing many to stumble (46.9). 
Clement’s epistle is parallel to the first epistle written by Paul to the 
Church at Corinth some forty years earlier which also rebuked the 
Corinthians of contention and party spirit (1 Cor. 1.10ff; 3.3ff.). The 
same kind of dissension, rivalry, and jealousy had again flared up at 
Corinth. The exact details of the situation at Corinth cannot be deter- 
mined, but it seems to have involved personal rather than doctrinal 
matters. Clement's concern throughout the epistle is with proper conduct, 
and not with correct doctrine. It is clear, however, that certain rightful 
leaders of the Church had been unjustly deposed (44.6 ; 47.6), through 
the leadership of a few (cf. 47.6) proud, self-willed individuals who were 
apparently able to capitalize on the jealousy and ambition of others 
whom they led. 

Whatever may have been the exact causes of the Corinthian turmoil, 
Clement leaves no doubt as to its remedy : humility must replace pride; 
party spirit must give way to unity; strife must yield to peace; and 
jealousy be conquered by love. No better summary of the epistle can 
be given than that provided by Clement himself at the end of his 
epistle : 

We have now written to you, brethren, sufficiently touching the things which 
befit our worship, and are most helpful for a virtuous life to those who wish to guide 
their steps in piety and righteousness. For we have touched on every aspect of faith 
and repentance and true love and self-control and sobriety and patience, and 
reminded you that you are bound to please almighty God with holiness in righteous- 
ness and truth and long-suffering, and to live in concord, bearing no malice, in love 
and peace with eager gentleness, even as our fathers, whose example we quoted, 


were well-pleasing in their humility towards God, the Father and Creator, and to- 
wards all men. (62.1f., Lake's translation) 


It is evident from this summary alone that Clement's concern is 
exclusively a practical one, and that the epistle may be fairly summed 


1 Full discussion of the dating of the epistle is available in Lightfoot I, 1, 346-358. 
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up as an extended piece of ethical paraenesis. So urgent does Clement 
regard the problem concerning which he writes, that it dominates the 
epistle from beginning to end.! Clement allows himself few digressions 
from the main theme of the epistle, and everything within the epistle 
is calculated to have its effect upon the dissident Corinthians. Because 
of the special purpose of the epistle, and the consistency of its contents 
to the main theme of the epistle, it is perhaps wrong to take the epistle 
as a perfectly balanced statement of Clement’s Christianity. If ethical 
interests and the concern for law and order predominate, that is the 
result of the epistle's immediate purpose and not necessarily the result 
of a departure from apostolic Christianity, as it is often said to be. 

In implementing his purposes, Clement draws extensively from the 
OT, for the most part by direct quotation, but also frequently by 
allusion. Exhortations, invitations, and appeals to repentance and 
proper conduct are given directly in the words of Scripture, and these 
are in turn supported by examples, illustrations, warnings and promises 
also drawn from the OT. Clement alludes frequently to the language 
of NT writings, and draws upon both Jewish and Hellenistic tradition 
in the course of the epistle. 

The mixing of Jewish and Hellenistic elements in Clement's epistle 
has often been remarked upon. On the one hand Clement evinces a 
knowledge of Jewish homiletical tradition? employs Jewish language 
throughout the epistle and, by the direct use of the OT, sets forth as a 
model a characteristically Jewish piety.? On the other hand, Clement's 
epistle also points to a thorough familiarity with Hellenistic rhetoric 
and philosophy.* It is nothing less than remarkable how Clement 
brings his every resource-—whether Jewish, Christian, or Hellenistic—to 
bear on the problem in hand, and to add to the forcefulness of his 
argument. That which dominates all, however, is the use of the Septua- 


1 According to à count by H. Dressler, the epistle contains 70 instances of the use of 
the hortatory subjunctive, and 24 instances of the direct imperative, apart from the 
quotations. "Clement I, Pope, St.", New Catholic Encyclopedia ПІ (New York, 1967), 
926-928. 

2 See especially K. Beyschlag, Clemens Romanus und der Frühkatholizismus (Tübingen, 
1966). Cf. J. Daniélou, T'héologie du Judeo-Christianisme (Paris, 1958), pp. 53ff; 101-129. 

3 The Jewish background of the epistle is set forth by L. W. Barnard, “The Early 
Roman Church, Judaism, and Jewish-Christianity”, Anglicam Theological Review 49 
(1907), 372-378. 

4 See particularly L. Sanders, L’Hellénisme de Saint Clément de Rome et le Paulinisme 
(Lovanii, 1943). 
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gint, and Clement’s complete mastery of its contents indicates without 
question his own personal background within the Hellenistic Synagogue 
of the Diaspora. This does not, however, necessarily answer the question 
as to whether Clement was himself born a Jew since it is quite possible 
that he may have been a Gentile ““God-fearer” who practised Judaism. 
We may be sure, however, that Clement was either a Jew whose Helle- 
nization was complete, or a Greek who had drunk deeply of Jewish 
thought and practice. On balance, we would with Lightfoot allow the 
the former as more probable. 


B. Tue TEXT or THE EPISTLE 


Clement's epistle gained an early popularity in the Christian Church, 
being known to or used by a great number of ancient writers including 
Polycarp, Hegesippus, Dionysius of Corinth, Irenaeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen and Eusebius.? It was so highly regarded 
by the Church at Corinth, according to Dionysius, that it was periodi- 
cally read for edification, a practice which was indeed followed by 
many churches according to Eusebius (H E ITI, 16). Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who could refer to Clement as "the Apostle Clement" (so too 
“Apostle” Barnabas), apparently regarded the epistle very highly and 
quotes from it almost as if he regarded it as Scripture. Our epistle 
together with 2 Clement would be added at the end of the NT in the 
fifth century Codex Alexandrinus. The epistle thus seems very nearly 
to have approached the status of a canonical writing. Nevertheless, 
despite later assertions of its canonicity (e.g. Canon apost. 85; Alexius 
Aristenus; its position in the twelfth century Harclean Syriac MS of 
the NT), it is quite doubtful that Clement was regarded as canonical 
in the early centuries.? 

With the coming of the Middle Ages, Clement's epistle seems to have 
been largely superseded, in the West at least, by the Pseudo-Clemen- 
tine literature. Thus this epistle, so highly regarded by the earliest 
Christians, came to be neglected, remaining virtually unknown until 
the seventeenth century.* In 1625 Cyril Lucar, patriarch of Constan- 


1 1, 1, 59f. See also the argument of E. Werner, ‘‘Post-Biblical Hebraisms in the Prima 
Clementis", Harry Austryn Wolfson Jubilee Volume II (Jerusalem, 1965), p. 817. 

? "These references and many others are collected by Lightfoot I, 1, 148-200. 

3 For a full discussion see Lightfoot I, 1, 366-378. 

4 An interesting review of the history of the writings known as the ‘‘Apostlic Fathers" 
may be found in В. M. Grant's chapter “The Apostolic Fathers in the Christian Church”, 
The Apostolic Fathers : An Introduction, AF I (New York, 1964), pp. 13-33. 
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tinople, offered an ancient Bible codex to King James I (received, 
however, by Charles I in 1627-28) which was found to contain, follow- 
ing the Apocalypse, the genuine epistle of Clement (except for 57.7- 
63.4, due to a missing leaf) together with a portion of 2 Clement.! 
This MS, known as Alexandrinus, dates from the fifth century and is 
today a major witness to the text of the NT and the Greek OT. Patrick 
Young, librarian of the Royal Library, immediately realized the signi- 
ficance of the Clementine epistles and set about producing the editio 
princeps of the genuine epistle, which appeared in 1633.? Alexandrinus, 
the means by which Clement became reintroduced to an awakening 
world of scholarship, today remains the most important witness to the 
text of the epistle.3 

For almost two and a half centuries Alexandrinus constituted the 
only witness to the text of Clement. In 1875, however, Metropolitan 
Philotheos Bryennios published 1 and 2 Clement from a MS newly 
discovered in the library of the Hospice of the Jerusalem Monastery 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople.* This MS dated AM 6564 
(= AD 1056) and known as Constantinopolitanus or Hierosolymitanus 
(it now is kept in Jerusalem) is most famous because it first brought 
to light the Didache in its only complete MS.5 It is important for 
Clement also, however, for in addition to providing an independent 
witness to the Greek of its epistle, since it was complete (apart from 
some abbreviations in the longer OT quotations) it supplied the lacuna 
of the Alexandrian MS. 

Very soon after the spectacular find of Bryennios, the Cambridge 
University Library acquired a Syriac MS from the private library of 
the French oriental scholar J. Mohl, upon his death in 1876. The MS 
dated 1169-70 AD is a Syriac translation of the NT, minus the Apoca- 
lypse, which is very similar in text-form to the Philoxenian-Harclean 


1 According to the table of contents prefixed to the OT, the MS originally also con- 
tained the Psalms of Solomon following the Clementine epistles. 

? Patricius Iunius (ed.), Clementis ad Corinthios epistola prior (Oxonii, 1633). 

$ Codex Alexandrinus is available for direct study by means of an excellent photo- 
graphic reproduction. Codex Alexandrinus in Reduced Photographic Facsimile : New T'esta- 
ment and Clementine Epistles, British Museum (London, 1909). This work also contains 
an introduction to the Codex and its history by F. G. Kenyon. 

4 Ph. Bryennios, KAHMENTOZ emorönov ‘Paps ai 8o прдѕ Kopivdious émoroAaí 
(Constantinople, 1875). 

5 The MS additionally contained Barnabas, the letters of Ignatius in their interpolated 
form, as well as a Synopsis of the OT by Chrysostom. 
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recension(s). The unique thing about the MS is the position of the Cle- 
mentine epistles, which follow directly upon the Catholic epistles, but 
precede the Pauline epistles. Evidently the scribe, at least, regarded 
the epistles as fully canonical.! The translation of our epistle may date 
from the ninth century, and was edited by and published under the 
name of В. L. Bensly in 1899.2 

In the revision of his edition of Clement in 1890, J. B. Lightfoot 
incorporated the newly discovered evidence of Constantinopolitanus 
and the Syriac version to produce a superlative Greek text which today 
stands in little need of revision.® At that time Lightfoot cautiously 
wrote "Whether other Manuscripts of these Epistles may not yet be 
discovered, it is impossible to say".* Less than five years after his death 
a very early Latin translation of the epistle unexpectedly came to 
light. In 1893 the Benedictine scholar Dom Germain Morin discovered 
a Latin MS in the former library of the monastery of St. John the Bap- 
tist (founded in 1010 AD at Florrenes, Belgium)—now in the Grand 
Seminaire in Namur—which contained most of the Pseudo-Clementine 
literature including the genuine epistle.5 Although the MS itself dates 
from the eleventh century, it is evident from the character of the Latin 
that the translation is very ancient, going back well into the second 
century. Indeed, the vulgar Latin of this very literalistic translation 
is important for the history of ecclesiastical Latin and the origins 
of Latin Christianity in the West.* 

To the already extensive evidence for the text of Clement were 
added early in our century two Coptic MSS in the Akhmimic dialect 
of upper Egypt. The first of these, from the White Monastery of She- 


1 It cannot be safely concluded from this MS that the early Syrian Church regarded 
the epistles as canonical. 

? В. L. Bensly (ed.), The Epistles of S. Clement to the Corinthians in Syriac (Cambridge, 
1899). Bensly unfortunately died before completing this edition, which was brought 
to publication by R. H. Kennett. For this reason the edition lacks an introduction. 

з The Apostolic Fathers, Part I. S. Clement of Rome, 2 vols. (London, 1890). In 1877 
Lightfoot had published a separate volume as an Appendix to his first edition, presenting 
the new evidence and its bearing upon the epistle. 

4 Ibid., I, 1, 146. 

5 The epistle was edited by Dom Morin and published in 1894. Sancti Clementis Romans 
ad Corinthios Epistulae versio latina antiquissima. Anecdota Maredsolana II (Maredaoli, 
1894). 

6 See C. Mohrmann, “Les Origines de la Latinité Chrétienne à Rome", VC 3 (1949), 
67-106; 163-183. Cf. C. Н. Turner's chapter “56. Clement's Epistle and the Early Roman 
Church", Studies in, Early Church History (Oxford, 1912), pp. 220-249. 
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noute, is a fourth century papyrus MS of the whole of Clement’s epistle, 
except for 34.5-42.2, contained in the five missing leaves of the codex. 
This MS, presently in the Berlin Staatsbibliothek, was edited by C. 
Schmidt in 1908.: The second MS, apparently from an independent 
but related (slightly better) textual tradition, is a very mutilated papy- 
rus fragment which breaks off completely at 26.2. The MS stems proba- 
bly from the fifth century and also contains portions of the canonical 
Epistle of James and Gospel of John. Now a possession of the Stras- 
bourg University Library, the MS was obtained by Professors Spiegel- 
berg and Reitzenstein among a large purchase of papyrus MSS, and 
its exact provenance consequently remains unknown.? 

Thus there are, to summarize, six main witnesses to the text of Cle- 
ment : The Greek MSS, Alexandrinus, which we simply refer to as A, 
and Constantinopolitanus (= Hierosolymitanus) which we shall call C 
(some use the symbol Н); the Syriac translation, referred to as 8; the 
Latin translation, referred to as L; and the two Coptic translations 
for which we occasionally use the symbols K! and K*. Additionally, 
Clement of Alexandria often quotes the epistle of his Roman namesake 
extensively and accurately, and these quotations serve as further evi- 
dence for the text of our epistle.® We cannot here enter into a full 
discussion of the relative merits of these various witnesses. Discussions 
of this subject can usually be found in the introductions to the MSS 
which are provided in the printed editions. Especialy noteworthy 
are those of Lightfoot (A, C and 8),* Knopf (A, C, Sand L),* Schmidt 
(A, С, S, Land Кі), and Rösch (all the witnesses).? 

There is general agreement that among the various MSS A is the 
superior witness to the text of Clement. Although there is no small 
number of scribal errors in this MS, as Lightfoot says, “they arise from 


1 C. Schmidt, Der Erste Clemensbrief in altkoptischen Übersetzung, TU 32 (Leipzig, 
1908). 

2 It was edited by F. Rösch, Bruchstücke des Ersten Clemensbriefes nach dem Achmi- 
mischen Papyrus des Strassburger Universitäts- und Landesbibliotek (Strassburg, 1910). 

8 A list of these quotations is available in O. Stählin’s edition Clemens Alexandrinus 
GCSE (Leipzig, 1905-1936), IV, 27-28. Cf. Lightfoot I, 1, 158ff. 

4 І, 1, 116-147. Lightfoot’s discussion is still of outstanding importance despite the 
fact that the L, S, and K MSS had not yet been discovered. 

5 Der Erste Clemenabrief 'TU 20 (Leipzig, 1899), pp. 1-74. Knopf gives an especially 
full description of the MSS he discusses. 

$ Op. cit., pp. 11-27. 

? Op. cit., pp. VO-XXVIH. 
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petty carelessness and ignorance, and not from perverse ingenuity".1 
C, on the other hand, has not so many blunders on the part of the scribe, 
but a number of more deliberate “corrections” or alterations. At the 
same time, since C is not a lineal descendent from A, but both go back 
to an earlier archetype, it may on occasion preserve a correct reading 
against that of A. The versions are in themselves inevitably inferior 
to the Greek MSS as witnesses to Clement's text. Yet when used in 
conjunction with A and C they are of very great value. The Latin 
translation, because of its age and exactness, is probably the most 
valuable of the versions.? Yet at several points it reveals a tendency to 
modify certain passages in favour of its own viewpoint.? The Syriac is, 
on the whole, a careful translation, but it too contains certain differ- 
ences from the Greek due primarily to expansions and glosses.* The 
Coptie translations are important because they tend to agree more 
with A and C than with the Syriac and Latin.5 

The textual tradition of Clement's epistle as revealed in these wit- 
nesses presents a very complicated picture; no consistent pattern can 
be seen to exist in the relationship between the witnesses. As a result, 
no one MS or any single combination of MSS (despite the sometimes 
overambitious claims of certain editors) can be regarded as possessing 
an absolute authority in establishing the original text of the epistle, 
and thus each textual uncertainty must be considered individually. 

With regard to our special interest, however, it may be pointed 
out that A is decidedly the best witness to the text of the Septuagint 
quotations. Whereas A is not afraid to differ from the LXX, there 
is a persistent tendency on the part of C and all of the versions as well 


1 T, 1, 120. 

2 See the appendix “Оп the Value for Textual Purposes of the Latin Versions of St. 
Clement's Epistle", in C. Н. Turner, op. cit., pp. 250-256. Turner regarded L as more 
valuable than C as a textual witness, concluding “we do not think it is too much to claim 
the second place in the criticism of the Clementine text for Dom Morin's discovery". 
(p. 254) 

3 For these, see A. Harnack, “Über die jüngst entdeckte lateinische Übersetzung des 
ersten Klemensbriefes", Sitzungsberichie der königl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin, Jahrgang 1894, pp. 261-273 ; “Neue Studien zur jüngst entdeckten lateinischen 
Übersetzung des ersten Klemensbriefes’’, ibid., pp. 601-621. 

4 See Hilgenfeld, “Die Briefe des römischen Klemens und ihre syrische Übersetzung”, 
Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theologie 20 (1877), 549-562; Е. X. Funk, ''Die syrische 
Übersetzung der Klemensbriefe", T'heologische Quartalschrift 59 (1877), 477-498. 

5 See Turner’s ‘Note on the Newly Discovered Coptic Version of St. Clement’s 
Epistle", op. cit., p. 257. 
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as the quotations in Clement of Alexandria to harmonize OT quotations 
with the LXX.: In several of the longer OT quotations C is content 
to abbreviate considerably what the original contained. Thus, beyond 
the consensus of scholars that A generally reflects a superior text, the 
text of A is also clearly superior with regard to the quotations. For that 
reason А. is used in the present work as the basic witness to the text of 
Clement. However, C and the versions have been continually consulted, 
and the pertinent variants have been noted almost without exception.? 
In some instances A is abandoned for a reading of C and the versions, 
but these are rare, and are usually in accord with Lightfoot's masterly 
judgements.® 

Of all Greek writings, the epistle of Clement stands second only to 
the NT in the wealth of evidence available for purposes of textual 
eriticism.* While the multiplication of witnesses does not necessarily 
make individual judgements any easier, the total effect is to add to the 
trustworthiness of the major part of the text. Clement's text is by far 
the best witnessed of the Apostolic Fathers and thisis especially advan- 
tageous in the task before us. 


C. PURPOSE AND SCOPE or PRESENT WORK 


One of the most striking things about Clement's epistle is, as we 
have already indicated, the extraordinary number of quotations from 
the OT which it contains. In addition to these OT quotations, however, 
Clement alludes surprisingly often to a number of NT writings. The 
latter fact raises some interesting questions: What books of our NT 


1 Many illustrations of this will be seen below in Chapter II. 

2 As a preliminary exercise at the beginning of the research culminating in the present 
work, the author produced a notebook in which he collated the texts of A and C (which 
he transcribed from the photofacsimiles) together with the Latin text for all of the quota- 
tions. The Syriac variants were for the most part derived from the apparatus of Lightfoot's 
edition, and the Coptic variants from the editions of Schmidt and Rósch. 

3 Lightfoot’s text still stands as a reminder of his skill as a textual critic. Working 
with A alone, in 1869 Lightfoot produced for his first edition a text with a great number 
of conjectural readings where A was illegible or deficient. The extent to which these 
conjectures were substantiated by the discoveries of C and S can only be regarded as 
remarkable. The text of the second edition is confirmed more often than not by the Latin 
and Coptic MSS. 

4 Lightfoot I, 1, 144; Harnack, Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte: Das Schreiben 
der römischen Kirche an die korinthische aus der Zeit Domitians (Leipzig, 1929), p. 7f.; 
cf. Knopf, Der Erste Clemensbrief, p. 74. 
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does Clement allude to? How did he regard the NT writings? The 
early date of Clement’s epistle makes these questions unusually signifi- 
cant. Yet no full scale monograph exists on the subject of Clement’s use 
of the NT. The only works which discuss the subject to any extent 
discuss Clement only as one of the Apostolic Fathers or even a larger 
group, and thus Clement is allotted far less space than necessary.! 

It is clear that a full scale study of Clement's use of the NT is im- 
possible without a thorough examination of his use of the OT. The place 
to begin in gaining an understanding of Clement’s attitude to and use 
of NT writings is with the extensive OT quotations in the epistle. What 
is required, then, for an adequate monograph is a full study of Clement’s 
use of both the OT and the NT writings, and it is this need which the 
present work is designed to meet. To be sure, a thorough study of 
Clement’s use of the OT could itself fill a lengthy volume. But here, 
since one of our major interests is Clement’s use ofthe NT, the discussion 
of Clement's OT quotations is necessarily somewhat restricted. Yet 
the section on the OT is not merely preparatory for the discussion of 
Clement’s use of the NT, but is meant in itself to be a contribution 
to the understanding of Clement's use of the OT.? 

In the present work, the main areas of interest are text and canon, 
but it has been thought good, for the sake of completeness, to include a 
brief discussion of interpretation in Clement's epistle. Owing to the 
nature of the subject and Clement's position in time as well as his 
own method of quotation and allusion, the question of text is more 
important for the OT, and the question concerning canon (or the 
beginnings thereof) more important for the NT writings. In the OT 
section our main task will be to compare the text of Clements Septua- 
gint quotations with the main textual witnesses of the Septuagint which 
have come down to us. This is of interest not only to Clement's habit of 


1 The standard work in this field—and the only comprehensive work covering the 
whole of the NT writings—is The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, by the Commit- 
tee of the Oxford Society of Historical Theology (Oxford, 1905). See also L. A. Foster, 
“Clement of Rome and His Literary Sources", (Harvard Ph. D. Thesis, 1958), pp. 163-184. 
For other works which include relatively brief discussions of Clement, see p. 278, note 2. 

2 Surprisingly little has been written on Clement’s use of OT quotations. W. Wrede 
devoted a chapter ("Der erste Klemensbrief und das Alte Testament") to the subject 
in his little volume Untersuchungen zum ersten Klemensbriefe (Göttingen, 1891), pp. 
58-111. Very short studies can be found in H. B. Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment in Greek (Cambridge, 1902), pp. 406-414; and W. Sanday, The Gospels in the Second 
Century, (London, 1876), pp. 25-37. See also L. A. Foster, op. cit., pp. 115-162. 
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quotation, but to the early history of the text of the Septuagint.! 
In the NT section the main task is to establish as far as possible which 
books of the NT Clement was actually acquainted with,? but we shall 
also be concerned with his evaluation of these writings. 

One of our major tasks is to attempt to account for deviations from 
the OT text, as well as for the free manner of allusion to the NT writ- 
ings. Consequently in both sections there is a preoccupation with source 
determination. Is Clement dependent upon the writings in question 
or are we to look for alternative sources? This is a question which 
cannot be answered simply but which must be dealt with separately in 
each case. Even then opinion will differ from one person to the next as 
to the most plausible answers. 

Indeed, the whole question of literary dependence, with which we 
are largely concerned in the following pages, is so difficult that one 
cannot expect much agreement among scholars. This is no reason, 
however, to avoid discussion of the subject, or to refuse to come to 
conclusions one way or the other. Inevitably, however, one's basic 
approach, with its initial convictions will betray itself in any such 
argument. Thus at the beginning it may be well to indicate our own 
perspective. A basic premise we hold to in the following study is that 
when a known source is readily available, it is difficult to argue proba- 
ble dependence in another direction without the strongest of evidence. 
Without question, for example, extra-biblical sources, both oral and 
written, were available to Clement when he wrote his epistle. Yet one 
problem with these sources is that we are here usually dealing with the 
unknown, so far as actual content is concerned. Since that is the case, 
we are rather reluctant to appeal to extra-biblical sources when the 
parallels are explainable on the basis of dependence upon our OT and 
NT writings. At the same time, although this is a basic conviction 
underlying the present work, it is not followed blindly or absolutely 
in the pages which follow. The question which the author continually 


1 Sanday long ago wrote that “it would be well if monographs were written upon al 
the quotations from the Old Testament in the Christian literature of the first two centu- 
ries”. The Gospels in the Second Century, p. 359. While this has been accomplished for 
most of the NT writers and some later writers as well, the Apostolic Fathers have been 
singularly neglected. 

? Harnack, at the end of his study on Clement, mentions a number of topics which 
yet require further research. In additon to the OT citations and the LX X, he mentions 
in particular Clement's possible use of certain NT epistles. Einführung in die alte Kirchen- 
geschichte, p. 100. 
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put to himself was not merely Can the parallels be explained in a cer- 
tain way ?, but more importantly, with a careful assessment of all the 
relevant information which can be gathered, Ought the parallels to be 
explained in a certain way? That is, we have concerned ourselves 
not merely with the question of possibility, but also with the deter- 
mination of probability. Here, however, there is no escape from sub- 
jective judgements. The very notion of "probability" is highly relative, 
depending upon the extent of the evidence and the evaluation put upon 
it by the interpreter. Probability, although it is much stronger than 
possibility, always falls short of certainty. Such is the nature of our work 
and although we believe our arguments are valid, they necessarily 
remain somewhat tenuous. We can only repeat as our own sentiment 
that of the Oxford Committee—with whom we have not always 
agreed in the chapters which follow : “The editors are quite aware 
that their judgements may not command universal assent; but they 
may claim at least that these judgements have been carefully formed, 
sometimes after considerable hesitation".: 

In the OT section we are concerned exclusively with clear quotations, 
and thus bypass the considerable number of OT allusions in the epistle. 
In the NT section we have discussed only the relatively clear allusions 
and we have not brought forward the more remote possibilities, the list 
of which is seemingly endless. The words "citation" and "quotation" 
are used interchangeably in the following pages. 

The specialized subject of the present work prohibits any full 
discussion of the many interesting questions connected with the con- 
tent of Clement's epistle. We are concerned with the various views 
which have been set forth concerning the epistle only insofar as they 
affect our main purpose. No attempt has been made to discuss the 
history of the research of the epistle.? Similarly, the bibliographical 
references are primarily those which concern the present subject, 
and are not in themselves intended to be exhaustive so far as study of 
the epistle is concerned.? 

It would be amiss at the end of this introduction not to refer to 


1 NTAF, р. n. 

? An excellent survey of modern research on the epistle is available in K. Beyschlag's 
chapter ‘‘Die Clemensforschung seit v. Harnack”, op. cit., рр. 1-47. For a full listing of 
works prior to Harnack, see Gebhardt and Harnack, Patrum Apostolicorum Opera (Lip- 
siae, 1876), pp. XVIII-XXIV. 

3 Full bibliographies are available in the standard patrologies. For bibliographical 
material one may also see the full footnotes of Beyschlag's volume. 
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J. B. Lightfoot’s incomparable two volumes on Clement,! to which the 
present work is so much indebted. It is hardly conceivable that this 
monument of scholarship will ever be completely replaced in the future.? 
The introductory material, comprising the entire first volume, is ex- 
haustively thorough, and the text and commentary found in volume 
two are a model of careful and judicious scholarship. One no less than 
Harnack—although differing from Lightfoot on a number of points— 
paid tribute to Lightfoot as the outstanding commentator on the 
epistle.5 Harnack himself is the other great authority on Clement, 
having early written a short commentary on the epistle * as well as an 
exceptionally valuable monograph, whose small size is deceptive.* 
It is a tribute to Clements epistle that these two great scholars, of 
such different backgrounds, both possessed a life-long interest in the 
epistle and both produced volumes devoted to its study as their last 
published works. 


1 The Apostolic Fathers, Part I. S. Clement of Rome, 2 vols., 2nd ed. (London, 1890). 
Equally valuable is Part II. S. Ignatius and S. Polycarp, 3 vols. (London, 1889). 

2 The commentaries of Knopf, Die Apostolischen Väter. Die Lehre der Zwölf Apostel, 
Die Zwei Clemensbriefe HZNT, Ergänzungsband 1. (Tübingen, 1920), and most recently 
R. M. Grant, First and Second Clement, AF II (New York, 1965), although useful in them- 
selves, do not detract from the value of Lightfoot. 

3 See Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte, pp. 7; 56. 

4 Gebhardt and Harnack, Patrum Apostolicorum Opera (Lipsiae, 1876). 

5 Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte : Das Schreiben der römischen Kirche an 
die korinthische aus der Zeit Domitians (Leipzig, 1929). 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT IN CLEMENT'S EPISTLE 


CHAPTER ONE 


QUOTATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN CLEMENT, 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, AND THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 


From its inception the Christian Church received the Jewish Serip- 
tures as inspired and authoritative. The Christians of the first and 
second centuries regarded the writings of the Old Testament as 
nothing other than Christian writings; these writings were seen to 
anticipate Christ and the Church, not only in a directly prophetic 
sense, but indirectly in providing valuable teaching for the day-to- 
day life of the Church.: 

This is evident both from the New Testament and the Apostolic 
Fathers, but preeminently from Clement's epistle. Clement, intent on 
counteracting the tragic situation at Corinth, devotes approximately 
one-fourth of his epistle to direct quotations from Old Testament (and 
apocryphal) writings. It is these quotations in fact which provide him 
with the materials of his argument. They are, however, not only of 
intrinsic importance to Clement’s epistle, but are also indirectly of 
great importance in indicating the state of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures in Rome about AD 95. 

What we propose to do in the present chapter is to look at Clement's 
quotations generally, to examine in some detail the introductory formu- 
lae used with them, and also, by way of setting Clement in the context 
of the early Church, to compare—again generally—Clement’s use of 
the Old Testament with that found in the New Testament and the 
other Apostolic Fathers. 


À. FREQUENCY OF CITATION 


Clement's extensive quotation of the OT is particularly impressive. 
The fact that a quarter of the epistle is given over to direct quotations 
has led to the description of Clement as “a born quoter”.2 Moreover, the 
very language of Clement's epistle is often filled with OT allusions, 


1 Cf. 2 Tim. 3.16. 
? Thus G. H. Rendall, The Epistle of James and Judaic Christianity (Cambridge, 1927), 
p. 102. 
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further indicating that his knowledge of the OT writings was extra- 
ordinary.! While we are not concerned with these allusions here, special 
attention may be called to the considerable echoes of the OT which are 
found in Clement's great prayer in chapters 59 and 60.° There are as 
well other allusions in the epistle, a few of which may in fact be clear 
enough to be classed as quotations without formulae, e.g. 51.4 (Nu. 
16.33 and Ps. 48.15); 2.8 (Pr. 7.3); and 17.5 (Nu. 12.7, but cf. Heb. 
3.2).3 

Leaving aside allusions, however, we turn to what can only be 
regarded as deliberate citations. Allowing for some variability in reckon- 
ing, we may say that the number of direct citations in Clement is 
approximately 75.4 Since a few of these are citations from the Apocry- 
pha and other non-canonical writings, we may suggest as a round num- 
ber, 70 OT citations in Clement’s epistle.5 The majority of those quo- 
tations are of moderate length, although some are rather lengthy. 
The following are particularly noteworthy because of their unusual 


length : 


the quotation of the whole of Is. 53 in chapter 16; 
almost the whole of Ps. 50 in chapter 18; 

Job 4.16-5.5 in chapter 39; 

Job 5.17-26 in chapter 56; 

Pr. 1.23-33 in chapter 57; 

Gn. 4.3-8 in chapter 4; 

Ps. 49.16-23 in chapter 35; 

Ps. 33.12-18 in chapter 22; 

and Is. 1.16-20 in chapter 8.5 


1 Harnack justly says “дег Brief selbst spricht die Sprache des A.T.; sie ist ihm 
religiöse Sprache”. Einführung $n die alte Kirchengeschichte p. 60, n. 2. 

? "There is close verbal agreement with the LXX in many of the allusions. Lightfoot 
prints these in capitals in his edition. The allusions are drawn mainly from the Psalms, 
as might be expected, but also from Isaiah, Job, Deuteronomy, 1 Samuel and 1 Kings. 
See Lightfoot I, 2, 172-179. The prayer may also contain language drawn from the Lucan 
nativity account. See below, p. 169f. . 

3 Of less importance are those found in 3.3 (Is. 3.5); 3.4 (Is. 59.14); 20.6 (Gn. 1.9); 
43.1 (Nu. 12.7; but cf. Heb. 3.5); and 51.5 (Ex. 14.28). 

4 W. Wrede counts more than 70 proper citations, and more than 20 reminiscences. 
Untersuchungen zum ersten Klemensbriefe p. 60. Harnack speaks of approximately120 OT 
citations and allusions, apart from linguistic reminiscences. Zinführung in die alte Kirchen- 
geschichte, p. 66. 

5 A full tabulation of these will be found in Appendix I. 

$ In connection with these lengthy quotations, it is interesting to note that the scribe 
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More than one-third of the OT citations in Clement are derived from 
the Psalms. The next most frequently quoted books are Isaiah, Job, 
Genesis, and Proverbs. These five books thus apparently hold a special 
place in Clement’s library. Other OT writings which are quoted play 
a relatively minor part in the epistle. Many shorter books are not quoted 
at all, and there is but a single quotation from the Minor Prophets 
(Mal. 3.1, conflated with Is. 13.22, in 23.5). 

How does this compare with the use of the OT in the NT? Clement's 
epistle has more citations than any single NT book, Romans having 
56, Luke-Acts 51, Mt. 41, and Heb. 35.1 Luke-Acts together is by 
comparison more than four times as long as Clement’s epistle, and 
Matthew is approximately twice as long, so that in these narrative 
writings the frequency of quotations is nowhere near that of Clement’s 
epistle. Romans, on the other hand, is only 85 per cent as long as 
Clement and proportionately falls only slightly below Clement in the 
frequency of quotations. Hebrews is more than half as long as Clement's 
epistle and thus the frequency of quotations approaches that of Cle- 
ment. These comparisons, however, can be misleading since they 
fail to take the length of the quotations into account. No writing of 
the NT contains as many long quotations as Clement, and in no NT 
writing does the quotation material compose so large a percentage 
of the total contents as it does in Clement.? 

In the NT as a whole, as in Clement, the Psalms are the most quoted 
and Isaiah the second most quoted of writings. Quoted about half as 
often as these, but still frequently are Deuteronomy, Exodus, and Gene- 
sis. Other OT writings are quoted relatively seldom. A contrast that is 
immediately apparent, however, is Clement’s extensive use of Job 
and Proverbs and, on the other hand, the small use of these books in 
the NT. For Clement's seven quotations from Job (some very long) 


of C apparently felt it unnecessary to quote more than the first sentence of the passages 
from Pss. 50, 33 and 49, whether because the full passages were well-known or considered 
irrelevant to Clement's argument, we cannot say. (Lightfoot speaks of the scribe as 
"impatient". I, 1, 28). In the Ps. 49 passage he does pick up the final words to make the 
link with the word owrjpiov in the beginning of chapter 36. In the other long quotations 
C provides the whole text, at the end of chapter 57 giving us the Greek of Clement’s 
text where A is defective. 

1 The statistics used here and in the following paragraphs are based on D. M. Turpie's 
volume The NT View of the Old (London, 1872), pp. 1-16. 

? It is not difficult to believe that one early argument against the inclusion of Cle- 
ment's epistle in the NT canon was that such a large portion of the epistle consisted merely 
of quotations taken directly from the LXX. 
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we have one brief quotation from Job in the whole of the NT (1 Cor. 
3.19; but cf. also Phil. 1.19). Similarly, for Clement's six citations from 
Proverbs, the entire NT contains only six citations, James (with two 
citations) being the only NT writing which contains more than one. 

It is interesting to note that the general use of the OT in the NT is 
particularly reflected in certain NT books which Clement knew. Thus 
Hebrews and Romans both reveal à very high use of the Psalms (to- 
gether accounting for half of the Psalm citations in the NT); and 
Romans contains more than a third of the NT citations of Isaiah, and 
also more Genesis citations than any other NT book. This similarity of 
usage in these particular books and Clement’s epistle, however, is 
probably due not to any causal relationship, but is simply indicative 
of the natural popularity of certain OT writings in the early Church. 
For the most part, then, the general pattern of OT usage found in 
Clement, agrees with that found in the NT. The notable exception 
to this statement is Clement’s predilection for Job ! and Proverbs, 
which is quite probably related to the immediate purpose of the 
epistle. 

Turning to the Apostolic Fathers, we find that the epistle of Clement 
and Barnabas stand apart from the others in their extensive use of the 
OT. Barnabas, indeed, outdoes Clement in the quotation of the OT. 
To be sure, there are not the lengthy quotations found in Clement, 
nor as many exact or nearly exact quotations from the LXX. There 
are, however, many citations and many paraphrastic renderings, and 
the number of these together which are introduced with formulae 
approaches one hundred.? A number of these may perhaps derive from 
non-canonical sources. However, of those that are clearly canonical, 
about one-fourth are from Isaiah, and a considerable number are from 
the Psalms. The Pentateuch, particularly Genesis, is also important 


1 R. P. C. Hanson has pointed out that the Book of Job is more important for Paul 
than is usually thought, and can be seen as the background to several important passages 
in his epistles. ''St. Paul's Quotations of the Book of Job”, Theology 53 (1950), 250-253. 
Clement's extensive use of Job is perhaps consistent with Hanson's claim that it consti- 
tutes “the summit of development and final word in the Old Testament" (р. 253). 

? Thus К.А. Kraft, Barnabas and the Didache, AF III (New York, 1965), p. 19. 

3 Kraft traces many of these quotations to various kinds of traditional materials 
viz. apocalyptic, hymnic, legal /cultic (halakhic), narrative (haggadic), and miscellaneous 
unidentified materials. Ibid., pp. 20; 182-184. Н. B. Swete, however, attributed most 
of these quotations to various degrees of freedom in quotation of the LXX. See An 
Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek p. 412f. 
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for the author of Barnabas. Thus in the frequent use of Isaiah, Psalms, 
and Genesis, as well as in the moderate use of other writings, Barnabas 
is not dissimilar to Clement. Only with regard to the use of Job (no 
quotations) and Proverbs (one quotation) does Barnabas differ radically 
from Clement. 

The only other writing included in the Apostolic Fathers which con- 
tains a substantial number of OT quotations is that known as 2 Cle- 
ment. There, out of approximately fifteen quotations, nine are from 
Isaiah, but surprisingly only one each from the Psalms and Genesis. ! 
No quotations from Job are to be found, and only one from Proverbs.? 

The remaining Apostolic Fathers use the OT only sparingly, if at all. 
In the longest of the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, Hermas' Shep- 
herd, there are no quotations from the OT at all.* There are only two 
explicit OT quotations in the Didache (Zechariah and Malachi); 
additionally, in the Two Ways section there are a few allusions to the 
Pentateuch, and only one to the Psalms (Ps. 36.11а, in Did. 3.7; but 
cf. Mt. 5.5). In the epistles of Ignatius only two explicit quotations are 
to be found, but interestingly both are from Proverbs (3.34 in Eph. 
5.3; and 18.17 in Magn. 12.1). In addition to a couple of brief allusions, 
there is also a quotation of Is. 52.5 (without introductory formula) in 
Tral. 8.2. Similarly, in Polycarp's epistle there are very few OT quo- 
tations. Is. 52.5 is again quoted (Phil. 10.3); Ps. 4.5 is quoted in Phil. 
12.1 (where, however, it is combined with Eph. 4.26 under the same 
formula); and Pr. 3.4 is found in Phil. 6.1. 

Clement and Barnabas, then, are unique among the Apostolic Fathers 
in their abundant use of OT writings. The extensive use of the OT 
in the epistle of Barnabas is, in fact, to be expected in the light of 
the author's intention to indicate the correct (i.e. Christian) under- 
standing of the OT. In the case of Clement, however, the extensive use 
of the OT can only be surprising since the epistle is written exclusively 
out of pastoral concern for the practical problems of the Corinthian 
Church. Clement is peculiar among early Christian writers in this very 
liberal use of OT quotations for paraenetic purposes. While for the 
most part Clement quotes those writings which were popular in the 
early Church, his frequent use of Proverbs and especially Job can be 
seen to be anomalous. 


1 See Grant, AF II, 133f. 

2 This however is the maxim аута 2 xaA/mre. тАўбо$ dpuapriv (16.4), which 
may alternatively be explained as dependent either upon 1 Pet. 4.8 or 1 Cl. 49.5. 

3 See G. F. Snyder, The Shepherd of Hermas, AF VI (Camden, 1968), 13. 
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B. Tux Use or INTRODUCTORY FORMULAE 


Clement introduces nearly all of his OT quotations with introductory 
words of some kind, although not in every case is the designation 
"formula" completely satisfactory. Clement does not limit himself to 
stereotyped formulae, but uses a great variety of introductory clauses. 
For the sake of clarity, we now list these formulae under the following 
main categories: those employing (1) ypdde, or some derivative 
thereof; (2) Aeyeı ; (3) elev ; and (4) dnoi. To these we add (5) miscel- 
laneous introductions; a separate section (6) containing those formulae 
which are derived from the narrative and /or point to the human author 
rather than to the divine character of the quoted words; (7) a list of 
the passages without formulae; and (8) a list of the formulae used with 
non-canonical writings. While these categories would normally involve 
some overlapping, this has been avoided in most cases by giving prefer- 
ence to the first category, and by not including the components of the 
sixth category in their respective places in the earlier categories; thus 
each passage finds only one mention in the following. 


(1) yeyparraı 
4.1-6 (Gn. 4.3-8) y. yap ойтос 
14.4 (Pr. 2.21f. combined with Ps. 36.382) у. ydp 
17.3 (Job 1.1) xai «epi Iob оўто y. 
29.2 (Dt. 32.8-9) oürw yàp y. 
36.3 (Ps. 103.4) у. yàp oürws 
39.3-9 (Job 4.16-5.5 with 15.15) y. уар 
48.2 (Ps. 117.192.) кабоѕ у. 
50.4 (Is. 26.20 combined with [?] Ezk. 37.12) y. уар 
50.6 (Ps. 31.1f.) y. ydp 
тд yeypapLdvov 
3.1 (Dt. 32.15) kai émwereAéo0Q т. y. 
[cf. 13.1] 
тб ypadetov 
28.3 (Ps. 138.7-9) Лує: ydp mov т. y. 
ў padri 
23.5 (Is. 13.22 with Mal. 3.1) ovverinaprupovons kai т. урафӯѕ 
34.6 (Dn. 7.10 with Is. 6.3) Adyer yàp Ñ y. 
35.7 (Ps. 49.16-23) Aéye yap ў y. 
42.5 (Is. 60.17) odrws уар mov Аує ў) y. 
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(2) Adye 
8.4 (Is. 1.16-20) kai ev терю тётф A. oürws 
10.3 (Gn. 12.1-3) А. [6 Beds] yàp aor 
13.1 (Je. 9.23-24) A. yap тд mveüua тд dyıov 
15.2 (Is. 29.13) A. ydp mov 
21.2 (Pr. 20.27) A. ydp mov 
26.2 (Ps.27.7) A. yap mov 
29.3 (? Dt. 4.34; Ezk. 48.12; etc.) kai ev érépi тбто A. 
30.4 (Job 11.2,3) A. ydp 
34.8 ( ? Is. 64.3; 65.16; but cf. 1 Cor. 2.9) A. уар 
57.3 (Pr. 1.23-33) odrws yàp А. з) mavaperos coia 
10.6 (Gn. 15.5-6) kai таль A. 
14.5 (Ps. 36.35-37) kai тал А. 
15.4 (Ps. 77.36-37) kai там» A. 
36.5 (Ps. 109.1) xat таа» А. [5 Seamdrns] прдѕ айтду 
46.3 (Ps. 17.26-27) kai таа» Ev érépo tomy А. 
52.3 (Ps. 49.14-15) kai палу A. 
56.6 (Job 5.17-26) «ai тал» A. 
maAıv (with Adyeı understood) 
15.3 (Ps. 61.5) «ai там» 
15.5 (Ps. 11.4-6) xal тал» 
mpoAeyeı 
34.3 (Is. 40.10; 62.11; Pr. 24.12) poAeyeı yap uiv 


(3) etmev 
10.4 (Gn. 13.14-16) e. айт@ ó Beds 
18.1 (Ps. 88.21; 1 Sa. 13.14; but cf. Acts 13.22) е. 6 Beds 
20.7 (Job 38.11) e. yàp [6 Beds] 
33.6 (Gn. 1.28) xai є. [б beds] 
36.4 (Ps. 2.7f.) oürws є. 6 Seamdrns 
53.2 (Dt. 9.12-14) e. прдѕ aùròv б Beds 


(4) фо 
13.4 (Is. 66.2) ф. yàp 6 äyıos Aóyos 
16.2-16 (Is. 53) кабос тд пуєдра тд Ayıov тєрї adrodeAdAncerv, o. ydp 
16.15 (Ps. 21.7-9) kal там» abrös [6 Xprords] ф. 
30.2 (Pr. 3.34; but cf. Jas. 4.6 and 1 Pet. 5.5) ... yàp ф. 
33.5 (Gn. 1.26f.) odrws yàp ф. ó beds 
56.3 (Ps. 117.18) odrws yàp $. 6 dytos Adyos 
56.5 (Ps. 140.5) ... ф. 


= 


Ka 
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(5) Miscellaneous : 
8.2 (? Ezk. 33.11) kai aros дё 6 deomorns ... eAdAnoeV peta бркоо 
8.3 (? Ezk. 18.30f; Ps. 102.10f; Je. 3.19f; Is. 1.18) трост:дєіѕ Kai 
yropny ayadınv 
22.1-7 (Ps. 33.12-18) kai yàp aùrós [ Xpiorós] 8:0. тоё mveunaros 
тоб aylov ойто mpockadeiraı Huds 
32.2 (Gn. 15.5 combined with Gn. 22.17 or 26.4) œs emayyeıdauedvov 


m e^ Ld 
тоў leob, От! 


(6) Formulae derived from the narrative and/or pointing to the human 
author : 

4.10 (Ex. 2.14) ev rà drodoaı адтду ітд тоб биофИАоуо 

6.3 (Gn. 2.23) то pnBev iad roô патрдѕ cuv "Addy 

12.4 (Jos. 2.3) ётотадёртоу de тду тара тоё BactAdws kal Aeyóvraw 

12.4 (Jos. 2.4£.) 4 06 dmekpitün 

12.5 (Jos. 2.9,13f.) kal elmev mpós rovs avdpas 

12.6 Jos. 2.18£.,21) «ai elmav arf 

17.2 (Gn. 18.27) Aéy« [' ABpady] 

17.4 (Job 14.4f.) алл aùròs ГГоВ] éavroó Karnyopei Мушу 

17.5 (Ex. 3.11; 4.10) dav elnev [Mwücns] 

18.2 (Ps. 50.3-19) aAAa kai аўтд< [david] Aéyew mpds тд» Bedv 

26.3 (Job 19.26) xai там» 'IoB Aéye 

52.2 (Ps. 68.31f.) dnoly yàp 6 Erderrös Aavid 

53.3 (Dt. 9.13f.) kal elmwev kúpios mpos aùróv 

53.4 (Ex. 32.32) kai elmev Mwücns 


(7) Quoted passages without formulae : 

22.8 (Ps. 31.10) attached to preceding citation (C, however, inserts 
etra) 

56.4 (Pr. 3.12; cf. Heb. 12.6) attached to preceding citation 

With introductory connectives : 

15.5 (Ps. 30.19) 8:4 тодто 

27.7 (Ps. 18.2-4) ei 

54.3 (Ps. 23.1) ... ydp 

52.3 (Ps. 50.19) ... ydp 


(8) Formulae used with non-canonical writings : 
17.6 (?) Kat там» Aéye 
23.3 (?) möppw yevéoðw ad’ ђрду ў урафђ aürn, dmov AMéye 
46.2 (?) yéyparrtaı yáp 
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It is clear from the above, that Clement is by no means mechanical 
in his use of formulae, but that he freely varies in his choice, occasionally 
revealing both stylistic and dogmatic motivations. Many formulae 
indicate his convictions of the divine authority of Scripture, its 
words being attributed to ó Oeós in 10.4; 18.1; 33.5; 53.2 (implicitly 
10.3; 20.7; 32.2; 33.6); to 6 дєстоттс in 8.2; 36.4 (implicitly 36.5); 
to тд пуєдра тд dyiov in 13.1; 16.2, and to 6 Xpiorós in 22.1 (im- 
plicitly 16.15). In addition to the use of yeyparrraı and the title ý урафз}, 
Clement twice speaks of ó dytos Aóyos (13.4; 56.3) and once of 7 
mavaperos софіа (57.3). A considerable number of formulae, on the 
other hand, refer to the human source of the words: Adam (6.3), 
Abraham (17.2), Job (17.4; 26.3), Moses (17.5; 53.4), David (18.2; 
52.2), Rahab and the spies (12), and the quarrelsome Hebrew in Egypt 
(4.10). 

These references to specific OT persons also serve as an aid in help- 
ing the reader to locate or recall the context of the quoted passages. 
However, beyond these incidental indicators, only in 17.3, where 
Clement writes kai тєрї 'Io oürws yeyparrraı,! and in 57.3, where 
ў mavdperos софіа probably constitutes a popular title of Proverbs,? 
does Clement point to the source of a quotation. The vast majority of 
quotations are introduced with formulae which are general and 
provide no assistance in locating the quotation. In several places 
Clement makes the reference explicitly indefinite by employing the 
adverb под (15.2; 21.2; 26.2; 28.3; 42.5). In another place Clement 
tantalizes us with Отоо when quoting a passage of unknown origin 
(23.3); occasionally Clement is content simply to add êv «терю rémw 
(8.4; 29.3; 46.3). It seems probable that Clement did not bother to 
look up these particular quotations since most of them vary consider- 
ably from our LXX text. 

Very few quotations are presented without some kind of introductory 
words. Two conspicuous examples concern the apoeryphal book Wis- 
dom (Wisd. 2.24 in Cl. 3.4; Wisd. 12.12 in Cl. 27.5) and are thus not 
found in the list which has been given. It is interesting that no quo- 
tation from the writings which we designate “Apocrypha” is introduced 


1 The лєрї "Io is redundant, however, since the quotation begins with a reference 
to Job. 

2 Eusebius writes that Hegesippus, Irenaeus, kai 6 mâs trav dpyaiwy Хордѕ maváp- 
erov Хофіау tds Lodopdvos Пароцшаѕ ékáAovv.. НЕ IV, 22, 9. Grant, however, 
contends that оофіа refers to the speaker іп the passage, not to a particular book. AF 
II, 90. See below, p. 117. 
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with a formula. This is not to be regarded as significant, however, 
since Clement does employ formulae with other non-canonical writings. 
Canonical quotations without formulae are rare and usually result 
from being tacked onto another quotation which has already been 
properly introduced. 

When we turn to the use of introductory formulae with OT quo- 
tations in the NT, we find no radical difference from that of Clement.: 
There are in the NT, as in Clement, a large variety of introductory 
formulae. The standard formulae employing уєураптои, Аує, 
єЇтє are used with an equal degree of frequency; dyci, on the other 
hand, is seldom used in formulae in the NT (1 Cor. 6.16; Heb. 8.5). 
The substantives ý ypad»j and тд уєурашшёуоу are common in the 
NT; Clement's тд ypadeiov (28.3), however, is not used in the NT. 
Also lacking in the NT are the phrases 6 dytos Aóyos, (Cl. 13.4; 56.3; 
cf. Rom. 1.2 ypadat бугаи) and 7) mavaperos aodia (Cl. 57.3). 

Clement also employs two interesting verbs in introductory for- 
mulae, ёлітєАєо (3.1) and mpoAeyw (34.3), neither of which are thus 
used in the NT. One of the most notable differences between Clement 
and the NT, however, is the fact that Clement fails to use the verb 
пАрбо in introductory formulae, although it is fairly frequent in 
the NT (especial Mt.) This is the more surprising since Clement 
could have used the verb to good advantage on more than one occasion 
in the argument of the epistle.? 

In the NT, as in Clement, the words of the Scriptures are regarded 
as having been spoken by God. Thus 0eós is found as speaker in the 
formulae (e.g. Mt. 15.4; Acts 3.21; 2 Cor. 6.16) asis rò mveöna тд dytov 
(Heb. 3.7; 10.15). The NT does not use the title deorörns in introduc- 
tory formulae, and only implicitly, if at all, refers to Christ as the spea- 
ker of OT words (e.g. к0р:оѕ, in Rom. 12.19; 1 Cor. 14.21; 2 Cor. 
6.17; cf. Heb. 10.30). Like Clement, the NT writers also frequently 
refer to the human authors of Scripture in the introductory formulae. 
Among these specific references, Moses and David are prominent in 


1 A full scale study of introductory formulae in the N'T can be found in D. M. Turpie, 
The NT View of the Old. For a specialized study of formulae in Paul, see O. Michel, 
Paulus und seine Bibel (Gütersloh, 1929), pp. 68-72; E. Ellis, Paul’s Use of the OT 
(London, 1957), p. 22ff. Cf. also B. M. Metzger, "The Formulas Introducing Quotations 
of Scripture in the NT and the Mishna”, JBL 70 (1951), 297-307. 

? Metzger points out the failure of the Mishna to employ introductory formulae with 
the verbs mAnpoüv, ávamAgpoóv, or reieioöv as the most significant difference between 
formulae in the NT and the Mishna. Op. cit., p. 300f. 
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both Clement and the NT; Clement, however, is unique in twice 
referring to Job. 

Formulae which are explicitly indefinite, employing той, are in the 
NT found only in Heb. 2.6 and 4.4; kai èv Erepw Aéyev (with тбто 
understood) is found in Acts 13.35 and Heb. 5.6. The simple тал 
is found occasionally, used just as it is in Clement (e.g. Rom. 15.10-12; 
Heb. 1.5; 2.13; 10.30), and in other instances mere connectives take 
the place of formulae. Again, as in Clement, the number of quotations 
which do not have introductory formulae is relatively small. 

In general, then, Clement’s use of introductory formulae is quite in 
accord with that of the NT. In particular, it may perhaps be said that 
Clement’s usage is more like that of the author of Hebrews than any 
other NT writer. Like the author of Hebrews, Clement is frequently 
content to bypass any mention of the human author, using the indefi- 
nite formula Adyeı, or referring directly to God as the source of the 
words. In the whole of the NT, only in Hebrews do we encounter 
formulae in which the Holy Spirit is said to speak directly from the 
Seriptures without mention of the human mediator (Heb. 3.7; 10.15; 
cf. Cl. 13.1; 16.2). Further, only in Hebrews (2.6; 4.4) is found the 
explicitly indefinite formula employing той, which occurs relatively 
often in Clement's epistle. In contrast, however, nowhere is the intro- 
ductory formula yeyparra: met with in Hebrews, although it is fairly 
common in Clement. Since Clement was thoroughly famihar with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews it is not difficult to believe that it exercised 
some influence on his choice of introductory formulae ?. 

Looking at the Apostolic Fathers, by way of comparison, we may 
begin with Barnabas, wherein the introductory formulae are even 
more numerous than in Clement. As in Clement, these formulae again 
take a great variety of forms. The divine authority of Scripture is 
readily apparent from such formulae as Adyeı б Bess (5.12b; of. 
2.10), Adyes k/pios (0.13b, 16; 16.2b), and the interesting Adyee 


1 Michel, however, makes the difference between Paul and Hebrews on this matter 
too absolute. Op. cit., p. 68f. Ellis indicates that Paul six times uses Aéye without а 
subject as an introductory formula, and four times makes God the subject of the intro- 
ductory verb. On the other hand, Hebrews occasionally refers to the human authors of 
Scripture (e.g. 9.20; 12.21; cf. 4.7). Op. cit., p. 24f. Cf. W. Leonard, The Authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (London, 1939), p. 272ff; Wrede, op. cit., р. 74ff. 

? See below, p. 193. 

3 A convenient list of the introductory formulae in Barnabas can be found in Kraft, 
op. cit., pp. 179-184. 
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KUptos ev TH профуту (9.19; cf. 6.14b). In Barnabas, the title 8eomórzs 
is not used in introductory formulae, and Christ is not explicitly indi- 
cated as the speaker in OT passages, although this may be implied in 
some of the «ópios formulae. Barnabas in one place uses the formula 
кої палу тд mveüna kvptov mpodnrevei (9.20; cf. 6.14; 12.2), but does 
not use Adyeı тд mveüna то dyiov as in Clement. Many formulae, 
on the other hand, point to the human author, the mention of Moses, 
David, and Isaiah being particularly frequent. In one instance the 
formula given is quite specific: уёуралттол Ev rots дка Adyous, ev 
ols eAaAnoev Ev rH öpeı wa mpós Mwüchv xarà mpóccmov (15.1). 
While Barnabas does not employ тоу in his introductory formulae, he 
very often employs the indefinite Ауе: 6 mpodrirns or Ev érépo 
профітт Аує.ї The standard formulae Aéye ў ypady and yéy- 
parra, are both found in Barnabas. As in Clement, the occurrence of 
quotations without formulae is rare, and most often the result of 
composite quotations. Again similar to Clement is the fact that in 
not a few places formulae are used with quotations apparently from 
an unknown source (e.g. 2.102; 6.10c,13b; 7.4; 11.9). What is par- 
tieularly unique about the introductory formulae in Barnabas, then, 
is the large number which have for their subject ó mpodnrns— something 
which does not occur in Clement. However, apart from this and a few 
other minor differences, the use of introductory formulae in the two 
writings is very similar. 

In the only other Apostolic Father who quotes fairly often from the 
OT, 2 Clement, a substantial number of the OT quotations occur 
without formulae. Most of these are relatively brief and are merely 
worked into the text rather than being set apart. The formulae 
which do occur are standard and varied.? Although 2 Clement does not 
use уёуралттол, Аёує. n ypad7 is found, as well as three other formu- 
lae employing урафт (one referring to Mt. 9.13). There are formulae 
which indicate ó eds (15.3) and 6 кӯріоѕ (13.2; 17.4) as speaker and 
in 3.5 Christ is possibly the speaker (in the formula Adyeı бё kai ev 
тд “Hoaie). The Holy Spirit is not mentioned in the formulae of 
2 Clement; human authors are mentioned only twice (Isaiah in 3.5; 
and Ezekiel in 6.8), and then not directly as speakers of the words of 


1 For Barnabas, every author of Scripture is apparently regarded as a "prophet. 
Thus the formulae which speak of 6 mpoġýrys introduce passages not only from the 
Prophets, but also from the Torah and Kethubim. 

2 A complete list of these is found in Grant, AF II, 133f. 
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Scripture, but merely as indicators (thus, in the dative case) of the 
location of certain passages. In one conspicuous instance (11.2ff.), 
2 Clement quotes a non-canonical writing with an introductory 
formula, Adyeı yap kai 6 mpodw«rikós Aóyos. The passage quoted is 
found also in 1 Cl. 23.3 with some variations, where it is introduced as 
1) урафт. Again, it may be said that while 2 Clement lacks some of the 
distinctive features of the introductory formulae in 1 Clement, there 
is some similarity as well. 

Since OT quotations are infrequent in the remaining Apostolic 
Fathers, introductory formulae are few. In the Didache, two formulae 
occur: айтт ydp Eorıv 1) pndeica bad kvpiov (14.3), and ос éppé0n 
(16.7). An additional formula introduces a non-canonical quotation, 
kai тєрї roírov de «їрута (1.6). In the two explicit OT citations in 
the epistle of Ignatius, yeyparraı serves as introductory formula 
(Eph. 5.3; Magn. 12). Polycarp's epistle contains only one formula, 
ut his scripturis dictum est (Phil. 12.1, citing Ps. 4.5 with Eph. 4.26). 

From this survey, it may be concluded that Clement’s use of intro- 
ductory formulae is not qualitatively different from that encountered 
in the Apostolic Fathers. The formulae common to 1 Clement, Barnabas 
and 2 Clement far outnumber those which are peculiar to any of the 
three writings. The same, indeed, may be said for the formulae used in 
the NT writings, although it is remarkable that several of the distinc- 
tive formulae in Clement's epistle are also found in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 


C. EXACTNESS OF CITATION 


Having examined the frequency of citation and the use of intro- 
ductory formulae, what can we say generally about exactness or accu- 
тасу of citation? As for Clements epistle, this subject will largely 
concern us in the following chapter. We may, however, anticipate 
our conclusions by briefly indicating that Clement’s quotations vary 
considerably in their accuracy. On the one side, many of his quo- 
tations agree exactly (or nearly so) with the LXX; on the other side, 
some quotations differ greatly from the LXX. A few quotations, indeed 
differ so radically from LXX parallels that the question of possible 
alternative sources becomes acute. No apparent relationship exists 


1 'This subject is discussed in Chapter III below. 
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between the use of introductory formulae and the exactness or inexact- 
ness of citation in Clement's epistle. 

The question of the exactness of OT quotations in the NT, because 
of its intrinsic importance, has been the subject of much examination. 
Speaking generally, it appears that most of the quotations in the NT 
are derived from the LXX rather than from the Hebrew OT. Some of 
these quotations agree closely with the LXX; others differ quite con- 
siderably. The Gospel of Matthew is especially conspicuous in that 
its numerous original quotations (1.e. those not found in Mark or Luke) 
are non-septuagintal in text-form. Much important work has recently 
been done on the text-form of the quotations in Matthew, as well as 
that of other NT writings, with particular attention being given to 
the more variant quotations.? The results of these special studies cannot 
be summarized very readily. What can be said, however, is that the 
number of possible influences which can account for divergent text- 
forms in the quotations is large, and that the phenomena encountered 
in the quotations of any one writing are due to a multiplicity of factors, 
and thus cannot be explained under a single heading. As in Clement's 
epistle, there is no apparent correlation between the use of introduc- 
tory formulae and the accuracy or inaccuracy of the quotations in the 
NT. 

By way of contrast with the quotations in the NT, OT quotations 
in the Apostlic Fathers has remained a largely neglected subject.? 


1 Among general surveys of the OT in the NT, we mention the following: D. M. 
Turpie, The OT in the New (London, 1868); W. Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Cen- 
tury (London, 1876); F. Johnson, The Quotations of the NT from the Old (London, 1896); 
H. B. Swete, An Introduction to the OT in Greek (Cambridge, 1902), pp. 381-405; B. F. C. 
Atkinson, “The Textual Background of the Use of the Old Testament by the New", 
Journal of Transactions of the Victoria Institute 79 (1947), 39-60; Е. Н. Woods, “Quota- 
tions", HDB IV, 184-188; L. Venard, Citations de l'Ancien Testament dans le Nouveau 
Testament”, Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplément II, col. 23-51. 

? For Matthew's OT quotations, see especially K. Stendahl, T'he School of St. Matthew 
(Uppsala, 1954); R. Н. Gundry, The Use of the Old Testament in St. Matthews Gospel, 
Suppl. Nov. Test. XVIII (Leiden, 1967); for Luke, T. Holtz, Untersuchungen über die 
alitestamentlichen Zitate bei Lukas, TU 104 (Berlin, 1968); for the Fourth Gospel, see 
E. D. Freed, Old Tesiament Quotations in the Gospel of John, Suppl. Nov. Test. XI 
(Leiden, 1965); for Acts, M. Wilcox, T'he Semitisms of Acts(Oxford, 1965), pp. 20-55; 
for Paul, E. Ellis Paul’s Use of the OT (London, 1957); for Hebrews, К. J. Thomas, 
“The Use of the Septuagint in the Epistle to the Hebrews”, (Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Manchester, 1959); S. Kistemaker, The Psalm Citations in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (Amsterdam, 1961), especially pp. 13-60. 

3 E. Hatch already lamented the neglect of LX X. quotations in the Greek Fathers in 
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This fact is probably to be explained by the inherent diffieulty of 
the subject itself and also by the uncertainty concerning LXX origins 
over the past several decades. As we have seen, the only writings 
among the Apostolic Fathers which contain a substantial number of 
quotations are Barnabas, and 1 and 2 Clement. Apart from a few brief 
surveys,? and unpublished dissertations? little work has been done on 
these quotations. It is clear, however, that in Barnabas and 2 Clement, 
as in Clement's epistle, the LXX can be quoted very freely. This is 
especially true of Barnabas,* but free quotations are also found in 2 
Clement (e.g. 6.8 [Ezk. 14.14ff.]), and Ignatius (e.g. Tral. 8.2 [Is. 52.5]). 

If there is anything that distinguishes the manner of quotation in 
Clement from that of the other Apostolic Fathers, it is not the oc- 
eurrence of quotations which vary considerably from the LXX, but 
rather the large number of quotations which agree closely with the 
LXX.: This is doubtless connected with the presence of many long 
quotations—which are usually the ones most closely in agreement with 
the LXX—a phenomenon in which Clement is unique among the 
Apostolic Fathers. 

In summary it may be said that in his quotation of the OT Clement 
stands quite manifestly in the mainstream of first and early second 
century Christianity, with the writers of the NT before him, and the 
select company of Apostolic Fathers after him. He is not without his 
distinctive features in this matter, such as in his frequent use of Job 


1889. Essays In Biblical Greek (Oxford, 1889), p. 133. Swete echoed the lament some years 
later. Op. cit., p. 406. The lament is still applicable. 

1 See below, p. 81ff. 

2 E.g. in Swete, op. cit., pp. 406-414; Sanday, op. cit., pp. 25-37. 

3 On Clement: L. A. Foster, "Clement of Rome and His Literary Sources" pp. 
115-162. Foster's discussion, however, is too cursory to be satisfactory. On Barnabas: 
R. A. Kraft, ''The Epistle of Barnabas, Its Quotations and their Sources" (Harvard Ph.D., 
1961). Kraft's treatise is a thorough and excellent study of the quotations in Barnabas. 
Some of the fruit of this labour is now available in his recently published commentary 
on Barnabas and Didache. The Apostolic Fathers III (New York, 1965). 

4 Cf. the indexes in Kraft, Barnabas and the Didache, AF III, 179-185, and p. 24, n. 3 
above. 

5 In a broad survey of the nature of citation in the Christian writers of the first few 
centuries, W. Krause has pointed out that the Scriptures are generally cited more 
accurately than is pagan literature. Krause notes Clement/s frequent use of direct 
citation, and in this connection places Clement in the lineage of the later writers Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus, and Cyprian. Die Stellung der Frühchristlichen Autoren zur heidnischen 
Literatur (Wien, 1958), p. 128f. 
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and Proverbs, the use of certain introductory formulae, the exact 
quotations of lengthy passages, and, indeed, in the proportionate 
amount of space which is devoted to OT quotations. These, however, 
are relatively insignificant differences when seen in the light of the 
basic similarities with the NT and the Apostolic Fathers. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE RELATION OF CLEMENT'S TEXT 
TO THE SEPTUAGINT 


In examining the text-form of Clement’s quotations, our attention 
shall be turned particularly to those which diverge considerably from 
the text of the LXX as we know it. We shall divide the quotations 
into four categories: (a) those which are clearly septuagintal; 
(b) composite quotations which are basically septuagintal; (c) quota- 
tions which appear to be (but are not necessarily) non-septuagintal ; 
and (d) quotations which are non-canonical Obviously, any such di- 
vision as this is not absolute, and the element of personal judgement 
cannot be avoided.! Allowing for this weakness, however, the division 
of the material into categories has its usefulness. For our purposes, 
it is not necessary to reproduce the text for quotations falling into 
the first two categories. The variants will merely be indicated in 
order to ascertain, if possible, which of the main textual traditions 
of the LXX known to us is most like the text Clement possessed.? 
For the more variant quotations the text will be reproduced alongside 
that of the LXX so that the textual relationship may be assessed more 
readily. 

The text of Clement used with one or two exceptions (as noted) 
is that of A. The variants found in C (which are most often harmo- 
nizations with the LXX) are listed in the footnotes, and where none 
are listed, it may be assumed by the reader that A and C are in 
agreement. The versions (Latin, Coptic, Syriac), which againt end to 
be harmonistic, are mentioned only when their evidence may help to 


1 A similar kind of classification was done by Sanday and Swete. Sanday divided the 
quotations into the categories “exact”, "slightly variant", and “variant”. The Gospels 
in the Second Century, pp. 26-29. Swete simply listed those quotations which he consi- 
dered “‘exact or nearly exact”. An Introduction to the OT in Greek, p. 407. The subjective 
character of all such judgements is seen in the fact that some of Sanday's “variant” 
quotations are listed by Swete as “exact or nearly exact” : Ol. 4.10 (Ex. 2.14); 8.2 
(Ezk. 33.11ff.); 13.1 (Je. 9.23f.); 14.4 (Pr.2.21£.); 15.2 (Is. 29.13); 18.1 (Ps. 88.21); 21.2 
(Pr. 20.27); 23.5 (Is. 13.22; Mal. 3.1); 28.3 (Ps. 138.7-9) ; 34.6 (Is. 6.3; Dn. 7.10); 42.5 
(Is. 60.17). 

2 For the present purpose, variant spellings, or “‘itacisms” are disregarded, and are 
not noted in the following pages. 
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determine a questionable reading in the Greek MSS.! As for the LXX, 
comparison is made with A, B and x throughout. Variants in any of the 
three are noted; where variants are not noted the texts agree. Tt is 
not possible within the limits imposed to list the agreements with 
Clement's text which may be found in later LXX MSS, particularly 
the cursives, as listed in Holmes and Parsons, although these MSS 
on occasion may perhaps witness to a text earlier than Clement. 
Instead, we confine ourselves to a comparison only of the major uncial 
MSS and the text of Clement. 


A. SEPTUAGINTAL QUOTATIONS 


For convenience, we subdivide this category into quotations which 
are essentially verbatim and those which are moderately variant. 


1. Essentially Verbatim Quotations 


Genesis 


(1) Cl. 4.1-6 (Gn. 4.3-8) 

The LXX of this passage differs considerably from the Hebrew, 
especially in verse 7. Clement, however, follows the LXX closely. 
When we compare the LXX text of A (the only of the three major un- 
cial MSS which is extant for the early passages in Genesis), the follow- 
ing unimportant variants are seen: Clement omits abroö after rdv 
прототбкоу Tav mpoßarwv, and the kai preceding dvéorn Каф émi 
”ABßeA. Clement on the other hand inserts а?тоб after ovvémeoev TO 


1 The truth of Rahlfs' conclusions concerning the relation of the MS evidence for 
Clements text to the text of the LX X (Psalms) is borne out in the present study. Rahlfs 
wrote “Hier sehen wir, auf wie schwankenden Boden man bei den ältesten Vätern steht. 
Alle CI-Zeugen ausser Cl4, der auch den Herausgebern des Clemensbriefes als besonders 
vertrauenswürdig gilt, weisen deutlich Korrekturen auf. Cl4chm hat zweifellos nach 
seinem oberägyptischen Bibeltext, C]B€1em ebenso zweifellos nach Vg [i.e. the common 
LXX] korrigiert, ClLatSyr nach Lat und der Peschita oder anderen Quellen. Nur Cl4 
scheint eine Ausnahme zu bilden, doch kaum man solchen Erfahrungen schliesslich auch 
bei ihm nicht gar zu vertrauensselig sein. 

Besonders stark korrigiert zeigt sich ClC!em [quotations copied by the Alexandrian 
Clement from the Roman Clement]. Wo überhaupt korrigiert ist, da hat ClClem ... regel- 
mässig die Korrektur. Das könnte bei einem so alten Zeugen auffällig scheinen, doch 
muss man bedenken, dass ClClem uns nur in einer Hs. des 11. Jahrh. erhalten ist und 
manche Korrekturen erst durch die Abschreiber erhalten haben kann". Septuaginta- 
Studien Heft 2, “Der Text des Septuaginta-Psalters", (Göttingen, 1907), p. 202. 
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просот,! and substitutes zpos Кай for rà Kaiv in verse 6. More 
interesting is Clement’s 8voíav тф Oe? for Óvoíav rH корш and 
Clement’s elmev ó Oeds for elmev Krúpios 6 Beös.? A final variant 
is found in Clement’s ёлотубу Ка for the LXX's éAémgoev róv 
Kaiv. The rest of this long quotation is in verbatim agreement with A. 


(2) Cl. 6.3 (Gn. 2.23) 

This short quotation agrees exactly with the LXX as found in A 
(where, however, ботой» seems to have been inadvertently omitted 
in the original hand). 


(3) Cl. 10.3 (Gn. 12.1-3) 

These words are in verbatim agreement with the LXX (A) with the 
exception of three slight variants: Clement reads dzeA0e for ёёєАбє, 
edAoynuevos for the LXX edAoynrös, and has transposed karapácopat 
and rods karapwuevovs ae.* 


(4) Cl. 10.4f. (Gn. 13.14-16) 

Again a verbatim quotation from the LXX (A) except for a few un- 
important variants: the omission of xai before Se, and rod before 
alövos ;5 and the divergent verb-forms dvafAéjas for àvaBAéjov, and 
the final ёѓар:дџтӨђоєтоі for apıdundnoera:. 


(5) Cl. 17.2 (Gn. 18.27) 
This short quotation agrees exactly with the LXX (A). 


(6) Cl. 33.5 (Gn. 1.26f.) 
Apart from abridging the Genesis passage by omitting the reference 
to man's dominion over the other living creatures and the repetitive 


clause кат’ eikóva 0єо0 Emoinoev ajróv, Clement cites the passage 
exactly, with but one insignificant divergence from the LXX (A): 


1 Lightfoot calls attention to the awkwardness of the dative, which he attributes to 
“а very early transcriber's error in the LXX". I, 2, 22. In C тд mpóowmov aùroô has 
replaced the dative. That Clement kept the awkward dative may argue for the accuracy 
with which he copied the quotation. 

2 Clement’s text as found in C reads xupiw, perhaps by harmonization with LXX. The 
Latin supports C, but the Coptic and Syriac support A. For de, see Heb. 11.4. Cf. E. 
Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 162. 

8 Grant says that Clement “twice omits ‘Lord’ from the expression ‘Lord God,’ 
perhaps because of Hellenistic influence”. AF II, 24. This is not quite accurate since in 
one instance б deds replaces the simple xvpios, not kúpos 6 Oeds. It is difficult to 
know whether these slight variants are due to Hellenistic influence. 

4 The first part of this quotation is also found in Acts 7.3, where however, the words 
xai Seipo are inserted after auyyeveias соо, and the phrase kai ёк тод otkov той татрб< 
cov omitted. For a fuller discussion of the quotation, including the evidence afforded 
by Philo, see E. Hatch, op. cit., p. 154. 

5 C, however, inserts тоё, perhaps by way of harmonization with the LXX. 
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the displacement of nuerepav from after eikóva to after duotwow 
(this same displacement is found in Barnabas [5.5] and later Fathers). 


(7) Cl. 33.6 (Gn. 1.28) 

This quotation, which is a continuation of the quotation just exam- 
ined, consists of the three words ad£aveode каї mA«0sveo0e exactly 
as found in the LXX (A). 


Exodus 


(8) Cl. 4.10 (Ex. 2.14) 

Clement's quotation agrees exactly with LXX (B) except for the im- 
portant variant xpıryv 7) Ödwkaoryv for doyovra кої ĝıkaorýv.? 
This may possibly be the result of the influence of Lk. 12.14, критђу 1) 
pepiornv in an allusion to the present passage, especially since there 
is по LXX support of any kind for «pıryv.® There is a further diver- 
gence from the A MS of the LXX which reads тд» Alytrriov X0és 
for B's (and Clement’s) éy@és тб» Alyvrrıov.t 


Deuteronomy 


(9) Cl. 29.2 (Dt. 32.8f.) 
This quotation agrees exactly with the LXX (A and B) except for 
the omission of kai before eyevndn. 


(10) Cl. 53.2f. (Dt. 9.12-14) 

An exact quotation, but for the following variants : Mwüon, Мойоў 
—which is lacking in the LXX and which Clement has apparently 
imported from Ex. 3.4;5 ywvedpatra (LXX: yóvevua, B; xowevra, 


1 Hatch says that the changed position of the pronoun 5uerépav found in the various 
witnesses “сап hardly be ascribed to accident or inexact quotation". The position of 
the pronoun was later considered important in Gnostic controversies (cf. Epiphanius, 
Haer. 23, 1, 5). Hatch adds that the variation of the position of the pronoun points to 
"the existence of well-established readings outside the existing MSS of the LXX" and 
also ‘‘the small influence which early patristic citations exercised upon MSS of the LX X". 
Op. cit., p. 143. 

2 The reading of C and all the versions, however, is apparently harmonized to agree 
with the LX X MSS. The Latin, although having principem with the LXX, supports the 
3 of A, reading aut. 

3 See below, p. 175. The quotation also occurs in Acts 7.27 (cf. 7.35); however, it 
agrees precisely with the LXX as found in B. Cf. Hatch, op. cit., p. 169f. 

4 Hatch writes “That both the Acts and Clement are quoting the LX X is shown by their 
use of éx0és, which word is not in the Hebrew". Ibid., p. 170. 

5 "The first part of this same quotation occurs twice in Barnabas in a slightly more 
divergent form, but in both places is introduced with the repetition M«io?, Мойоў 
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A); the adjusted pronoun in zpds aùróv for the LXX mpos pe; the 
omission of the LXX’s Aaós after i80; the displacement of ёотіу; 
the substitution of даоџастоду for ioyvpóv. In two minor points, the 
omission of kai before Eroinoav, and the omission of xai viv before 
ёасбу pe, Clement sides with A against B. A, however, diverges from 
Clement in reading тох? kat ioxvpóv for ÜavpacTóv Kat поді. 


Job 


(11) Cl. 30.4£. (Job 11.2f) 

À verbatim quotation from the LXX (B) except for the omission 
of kai before 6 edAados. In the LXX, A differs from B only in two 
slight and unimportant transpositions. Clement thus faithfully follows 
the LXX although its meaning is rather obscure, and despite the fact 
that it differs in great extent from the Hebrew.? 


(12) Cl. 56.6-15 (Job 5.17-26) 

This long quotation is given in essentially verbatim agreement with 
the LXX. Clement's text agrees with B, but for the following variants : 
omission of first бё; transposition of the two words é£eAetra( oe; 
ойк for od un before diera; in its first occurrence, doßn@rjon for 
фоВт09< ; omission of the following áró; Emepxouevwv for épyouévov ; 
and omission of Eoraı before maußöravov. Although a few of these 
variants are found in LXX A (e£edeirai oe; оду derar ; фоВтбђот) 
the number of other small differences between A and Clement's text 
is much larger, although not particularly significant. Beyond this, 
in the middle of the LXX passage there is an insertion of two clauses in 
A which are lacking in B and x.? The text of Clement’s quotation is 
thus nearer to B and x than to A.4 


(Barn. 4.8; 14.3). Lightfoot rightly denies Hilgenfeld's contention that this is the result 
of the dependence of one author on the other. I, 2, 157. The words may have been ‘inser- 
ted independently" from Ex. 3.4 as Lightfoot suggests, or may, because of their suita- 
bility to the passage, have been traditionally inserted. Grant notes the presence of the 
repeated name and adds '*doubtless reflecting a Septuagint text used by early Christians”. 
AF II, 85. 

1 The second part of the quotation (beginning with AeAdAnxa) is found also in 
Clement of Alexandria where it agrees exactly with the text of the Roman Clement. 
(Stromata IV, 118, 2). 

? Cf. Lightfoot I, 2, 96f. 

3 In addition to these two clauses (kai où Joßndrjon ano таАашторіаѕ, бт. &Aevaerac 
taàaınwpia) which аге not to be found in the Hebrew, there are added in A, after 
verse 23 (LX X), four clauses found in the Hebrew, but lacking in B and x. Cf. Light- 
foot I, 2, 165. 

4 Contra Foster who wrongly asserts “the text of 1 Clement regularly follows the 
Alexandrine readings in this quotation". Op. cit., p. 136. 
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Psalms 


(13) Cl. 15.3 (Ps. 61.5) 

A brief quotation in which Clement agrees exactly with the LXX 
(B and x; A, deficient) except for the substitution of the post-positive 
dé for kai as the connective of the two clauses.! 


(14) Cl. 15.4 (Ps. 77.36£.) 

Except for the omission of Ev before тф oröuarı and aùrô for adrdv 
after éje/cavro, the quotation is in verbatim agreement with the LXX 
(B and x; A, deficient).? Clement thus supports the nyarrncav of the 
LXX MSS rather than the reading „rarnoav which is accepted by 
Rahlfs.s 


(15) Cl. 15.5 (Ps. 30.19) 

The ending of this short quotation together with the beginning of 
the following quotation appears to have been lost in both Greek MSS 
by homoeoteleuton, and is preserved only in the Syriac version of 
the epistle.* The omitted portion is here set in brackets : 


dÀaÀa yernbijrw ra xelàg тё Sda 

[rà Aadodvra катӣ тоб Sixalov ávouíay * xal там» 
é£oAeÜpe/ca: kópios ndvra rà xeiAn rà dia] 
yAdocav neyalopijuova KTA. 


1 Clement’s text as found in C reads eöAoyoöv. The quotation, dependent on Clement 
of Rome, is found in Clement of Alexandria (Stromata IV, 32, 4) where the verb is further 
altered to єйАоуобо: (cf. also xarapévra: for катурфуто). Rahlfs explains the changes 
as due to “der nicht mehr verstandenen Imperfektform єйАоуойоа>”. Septuaginta- 
Studien II, 201. Knopf writes “die Endung -cav statt -v dringt in der Koine vor". Die 
Apostolischen Väter I, Ergänzungsband, HZNT, p. 67. Cf. Thackeray, A Grammar of the 
OT in Greek (Cambridge, 1909), p. 214. 

2 C reads äbefav for ёрєјсорто. Clement of Alexandria (Stromata IV, 32, 5) borrow- 
ing the quotation from the Roman Clement agrees with A except for the insertion of ev 
before ordgarı with the LX X. 

3 See Rahlfs, Septuaginta II (Stuttgart, 1935), p. 36; cf. Psalmi cum Odis, Septuaginta 
Bocietatis Scientiarum Gottingensis X (Göttingen, 1931), p. 215. In the latter, Rahlfs 
only indicates Grabe and the MT as favouring the reading. Lightfoot agrees that this was 
probably the original reading of the LXX. I, 2, 55. 

4 Thus behind A, C, the Latin and both Coptie versions, apparently lies a Greek MS 
which contained the error. Knopf writes “Der Grundfehler, die Auslassung, muss aber 
sehr alt sein”. Op. cit., p. 67. It is not impossible that Clement's LX X MS of the Psalms 
had omitted the words by homoeoteleuton. It should be noted that the omission also 
occurs in Clement of Alexandria's quotation of the Roman Clement. (Stromata IV, 33, 1). 
See Stählin’s edition, II, 262. That Clement of Alexandria has borrowed these OT quota- 
tions from the Roman Clement is clearly evident from the fact that immediately follow- 
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The first six words of the quotation which alone remain in the Greek 
MSS, agree exactly with the LXX (A and x; against B, which reads 
yevgfjrocav).! The Syriac gives reason to expect that the remainder 
of the quotation was also in close agreement with the LXX. 


(16) Cl. 15.5-6 (Ps. 11.4-6) 

Apart from the beginning of this quotation, which as we have just 
indicated is lacking in the Greek MSS as a result of homoeoteleuton, 
the agreement with the LXX according to B and X (before the alter- 
ations to the latter MS in the seventh century) is verbatim (but Clement 
has тор’ Hpiv for map’ huâv).2 The LXX of A differs slightly in two 
further places. The first part of the quotation in Clement according 
to C differs somewhat by making certain changes (рєуаЛорўџоуа to 
peyakopijuwv, and then inserting the words kai тад) to correct the 
ungrammatical sentence left by the homoeoteleuton.* 


(17) Cl. 16.15f. (Ps. 21.7-9) 

This quotation is in verbatim agreement with the LXX (B) except 
for Clement’s plural аубротору for dv0poov.* A slight additional 
difference is found in LXX A (odyé for Clement’s ойк). In the variant 
dvÜperrov Clement agrees with x, which, however, differs from Clement 
by inserting kai before eAaAncarv. 


(18) Cl. 18.2-17 (Ps. 50.3-19) 

In this very long citation’ —the longest in the epistle—Clement 
reproduces the LXX (B and x; A, deficient) word for word except for 
two insignificant transpositions. Clement thus reads doeßeîs ёто- 


ing the quotation he continues with Clement's following sentence (16.1), given in verbatim 
agreement талеєрофроуобутоу yáp darw 6 Kpiorös ойк éma«popévov emi тд moinvıov abro. 
Stählin fails to call attention to this fact. 

1 Clement according to C reads yevnôein. 

2 © however reads zap’ pav probably by way of correction with the LXX. 

3 Cf. Lightfoot I, 2, 56. Hatch, on the other hand, is skeptical of the supposition of 
homoeoteleuton, which he says **destroys the parallelism”, and prefers the reading of C, 
which begins a separate quotation with the words rods eimóvras. This view is connnected 
with Hatch's belief that the series of quotations form a single cento. See below, p. 98. 

4 Clement C omits 5é at the beginning of the citation. 

5 Clement C contains only the opening clauses of the quotation, omitting the remain- 
der either as irrelevant or to save space. The first part of the quotation (but more than in 
Clement according to C) is also found in Clement of Alexandria (Stromata IV, 107, 2ff.), 
the text of which, apart from an insertion, agrees with that of Clement. 

6 Clement reads vocjces for the LXX vuejogs, but Lightfoot regards this as a 
spelling variant, rather than a genuine variant in tense. I, 2, 66. The Coptic MSS contain 
the addition dzó rod aluaros тоб EvAou after осоп in Cl. 18.7. Rahlfs characterizes 
this as an '"'oberágyptische Lesart”. Septuaginta-Studien II, 200. 
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rpéjovow emi oe for aoeßeis èri oe Emiorpehbovorv, and тд отбра роо 
dvoífew, Kal rà xeiAn pov dvayyelet for rà xeiAn prov ávoifew, Kal 
TÒ oTöua pov dvayysAet.! 

(19) CI. 22.1-7 (Ps 33.12-18) 

A long quotation, agreeing closely with the LXX. There are the 
slight disagreements with the LXX of A, B and x : apos 8éngow for 
eis 8égow ; ó Sixatos for of 81калог (and the corresponding singu- 
lar verb ёкєкраёєу, and pronouns adroé and aùróv for the plural 
which follow). In one slight divergence, Clement agrees with À and N 
against B (the transposition 7juépas idelv dyaÜds for ióe(v ýuépas 
ayadas). Clement also agrees with A, against B and x, in the omission 
of бт. before ó$8aAuoi коріои. On the other hand, Clement differs 
from A in omitting cov after xeiAn.? In the Syriac version of Clement's 
epistle the words of Ps. 33.20 are found attached to the present 
quotation. The Greek equivalent is given by Lightfoot as follows: 
moMai ai Briers той Sixaiov Kal ёк maoóv piceraı адтду 6 KUptos.4 
Lightfoot has argued that these words were in the original text of 
Clement, but dropped out of the Greek MSS owing to the fact that the 
following citation (Cl. 22.8) also begins with the words moai ai.5 
This suggestion, however, cannot be regarded as a certainty.® 


1 The versions, however, agree with the LX X rather than with the transpositions 
found in Clement A. In the second transposition, however, the Coptic supports the read- 
ing of Clement A. 

2 Clement C contains only the first eight words of the citation, omitting the larger 
part as in the previous citation. Clement of Alexandria quotes the citation in exact 
agreement with Clement of Rome except for two not inconsiderable insertions, and the 
omission of ó ôixaos as well as two pronouns near the end of the citation (Stromata 
IV, 109, If.). 

з There is an error in Swete's indication that xe rod is supported by w^*AR. 
The latter witnesses support the reading xeiAn oov. An Introduction to the OT in Greek, 
p. 407; cf. Swete's The OT in Greek, II (Cambridge, 1891), p. 253. 

4 This agrees with the LXX of A against B and x in the inclusion of the final words 
ó кро. Elsewhere Clement agrees with the LXX (A, B and ж) except for the omission 
of айта» after racóv, and the singular 8waíov (and адтоў) for the plural forms. The 
plural &xalwy is supported by the quotation of the passage іп 4 Масс. 18.16, but the 
singular agrees with the MT. 

5 Lightfoot I, 2, 79. Harnack agrees with Lightfoot, calling the omission "ein leicht 
verständliches Versehen”. Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte, p. 111. 

6 Knopf writes that the Syriac is to be followed “kaum mit Recht" against all the 
remaining witnesses. Op. cit., p. 85. Cf. Grant, AF II, 47. It may be added that Clement 
of Alexandria follows A in omitting the words in question. (Stromata IV, 109, 3). On the 
other hand, if the Syriac is trusted in Cl. 15.5 (see above) perhaps it is also to be trusted 
in the present instance. 
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(20) Cl. 22.8 (Ps. 31.10) 

Attached directly to the preceding quotation, this short quotation 
agrees exactly with the LXX (A, B and x) but for the plural rods 
eAmibovras instead of the singular тд» EArilovra.! 


(21) Cl. 27.7 (Ps. 18.2-4) 

This quotation agrees exactly with the LXX, having only the follow- 
ing variants.? Against A, B and x, Clement transposes AaAral о08 Adyou 
to Абуог одде Aaa and inserts xai before ойк eiciv Aoyoı.? 
With B and x, against A, Clement twice reads avayyeddeı for dvay- 
yeÀet and includes the final aùrôv omitted by A*. With A and x, 
against B, Clement inserts the definite article ý before Huepa. 


(22) Cl. 35.7-12 (Ps. 49.16-28) 

In this lengthy quotation there are few variants from the text of the 
LXX.4 The most striking of these is found in the words ws Ашу which 
are added to unmore артаст and which are lacking in the major uncial 
MSS of the LXX and in the MT.5 Clement also inserts oe in the clause 


mapaornow сє Kara mpóocmóv ооо. Apart from these insertions, 
there are only the following insignificant variants: єлї отбратбс pov 
for 0:0 oróparós cov (A, В and N);? dvoue for dvopiav (with x*, 
against В; A, deficient); and 0805 > SeiEw for 680 jj 9ei£o 
(against B and x; A, deficient). Codex A of the LXX breaks off in 


1 C has the singular, probably by way of harmonization with the LX X. The quotation 
is borrowed by Clement of Alexandria, who supports Clement’s plural. (Stromata IV, 
110, 1). 

2 C contains only the first verse of the citation, picking up the words dxovovrai ai 
$wvai at the end of the citation. 

3 Lightfoot suggests that like the initial e? Clement's inserted «ai is perhaps not to 
be regarded as a part of the quotation. I, 2, 91. 

4 In its customary manner, C abbreviates the quotation considerably, proceeding 
from 8:0 eróparos pov to buaia alvéaews dofaceı pe, tying the portions together with the 
words xai ev тф теле. 

5 The added words are found in R (the sixth century ‘Verona Psalter’), some Latin 
MSS and a Syriae MS associated with Theodoret. See Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien II, 
200. Lightfoot says that the words “must have come from Ps. 7.3 either as a gloss in 
Clement's text of the LXX or as inadvertently inserted by him in a quotation made 
from memory". I, 2, 110. 

6 Rahlfs notes the agreement of this reading with certain Egyptian and Western 
text-types of the Psalms. See Septuaginta-Studien II, 199. 

7 C, however, conforms to the LXX reading. 

8 Clement according to A reads дуоро, but the first hand of the Syriac supports 
&voye rather than dvopíav; C is lacking. See the long note in Lightfoot I, 2, 110. 

9 Lightfoot regards 7v as a corruption in A, and restores ў to the text. Ibid. 
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the middle of the present passage, but in the part which remains differs 
from Clement in having tva ri od exdınyn for iva ri od биту! and 
in having é£éfaAos (x, é£éfaAes). Elsewhere Clement's agreement with 
LXX B is striking. 


(23) СІ. 36.3 (Ps. 103.4) 

An exact quotation from the LXX (A, B and x) except for the final 
two words where Clement has торду ¢Adyafor wip $Aéyov.? Clements 
reading, however, agrees with, and is probably to be explained by, 
Heb. 1.7.3 


(24) Cl. 36.4 (Ps. 2.7£.) 

A verbatim quotation of the LXX agreeing with B, x and A (the 
latter containing two variant spellings). The first part of the quota- 
tion occurs in Acts 13.33 and Heb. 1.5 with exactly the same text- 
form. 


(25) Cl. 36.5 (Ps. 109.1) 

Again the quotation agrees with the LXX (A and x; B, deficient) 
word for word. The same quotation is found in Heb. 1.3 in exactly 
the same form and also in the Synoptic Gospels (Mt. 22.44f; Mk. 12.36; 
Lk. 20.42f.), where however, the opening words etzev б kúpios TÔ 
коріо роо are included, and Matthew and Mark have troxdrw for 
Umomödor. 


(26) Cl. 46.3 (Ps. 17.26f.) 
This quotation agrees verbatim with the LXX (A, B and к). 


(27) CL 48.2f. (Ps. 117.19f.) 

A quotation in verbatim agreement with the LXX (A and x; B, 
deficient) except for the subjunctive &£onoAoyrowuaı for the indicative 
e£onoAoynoopat.s 


1 C at this point agrees with A of the LXX against B. 

2 C has $Aóya mvpós, perhaps by influence from Rev. 2.18. The LXX according to 
A reads торду фАёуа, a reading which, Lighfoot says, reflects “а transition state". 
I, 2, 112. 

3 For this and the following two quotations, see below, p. 179ff. 

1 This quotation also appears verbatim in Clement of Alexandria (Stromata V, 52, 
3f.). 

5 C, however, corrects the verb to agree with the LX X. The quotation is taken up 
in two places by Clement of Alexandria. In one place he supports the reading of C (Stro- 
mata VI, 64, 2); in the other place he supporta the reading of A, but inserts iva to accom- 
pany the subjunctive (Stromata I, 38, 5). In the former passage he continues with words 
from Clement's epistle but mistakenly ascribes them to Barnabas. Cf. Lightfoot I, 2, 146. 
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(28) Cl. 50.6 (Ps. 31.1f.) 

In exact word for word agreement with the LXX (A, B and x*). 
The quotation is also given exactly in Clement of Alexandria and in 
Rom. 4.7ff.: 


(29) Cl. 52.3 (Ps. 49.14£.) 
The quotation is in verbatim agreement with the LX X (A) and differs 
from B and x* only in the insertion of cov after ӨАйрєсоѕ.? 


(30) Cl. 52.4 (Ps. 50.19) 
This short quotation which is added directly to the preceding one 
agrees exactly with the LXX (B and x; A, deficient).? 


(31) Cl. 54.3 (Ps. 23.1) 
A very short quotation which agrees word for word with the LXX 
(A, B and к). 


(32) Cl. 56.3 (Ps. 117.18) 
A short quotation in verbatim agreement with the LXX (A; B, 
deficient). & has the slight difference of omitting the article before 


KÜptos. 


(33) Cl. 56.5 (Ps. 140.5) 

Apart from Clement's yáp at the beginning of the citation, the only 
differences from the LXX (A, B and x) are aros for čarov * and 
dpaprwAdy for duaprwdAod.s There is one slight additional divergence 
in x which omits dé after &Aaiov. 


Proverbs 


(34) С]. 30.2 (Pr. 3.34) 
This quotation agrees exactly with the LXX (A, B and x) except 


1 Clement of Alexandria, however, reads dvjp Ф o) pù Aoyiayraı for dvjp od où 
р) Aoyionraı (Stromata II, 65, 2). This same variant occurs in Clement of Rome according 
to C. In Rom. 4.8 the variant Фф for oð is generally regarded as inferior although it is 
supported by A, C and the MSS of the Textus Receptus. 

? C omits the second half of the quotation and thus provides no evidence concerning 
the aov. The quotation is, however, found in Clement of Alexandria where cov is present, 
but rQ коріф is substituted for rà úpiorw (Stromata IV, 113, 3). 

3 Thus also Clement of Alexandria (Stromata IV, 113, 3). 

4 Clement's ёАшго$, found in A, is a variant spelling of &Acos. This reading is proba- 
bly the result of the preceding ev еће, and Lightfoot mentions that it is ''not impos- 
sible that Clement found this reading in his text of the LXX". I, 2, 164. C reads &Aeov, a 
variant spelling of the LX X's čarov. The Syriac, Latin and Coptic MSS support the 
reading ёар. 

5 Lightfoot does not mention this variant from the LXX text. C has the singular 
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in one insignificant variant, the substitution of deös ydp for Kupios. 
In this variant, Clement agrees with the quotation as found in 1 Pet. 
5.5 and Jas. 4.6, and has probably been influenced by the one or the 
other.: 


(35) Cl. 56.4 (Pr. 3.12) 

This brief quotation as found in Clement agrees exactly with the 
LXX of A and x. A variant occurs in LXX B, which reads édéyyet 
for the raıdeveı of the other witnesses. The quotation also occurs in 
Heb. 12.6 where it agrees exactly with the text of Clement.? 


(36) CI. 57.3-7 (Pr. 1.23-33) 

In this long quotation the agreement with the LXX is striking. 
Perhaps the most significant difference is Clements omission of the 
words 7 órav épyerat ópiv ӧАєдроѕ which are found in the major 
uncial MSS of the LXX A, B and x, and are omitted only by C in the 
LXX.* Another variant in Clement, against A, B and x* of the LXX, 
is rov де jófov тоб xupiov for tov де Aóyov той Kupiov, a variant 
which again, interestingly, agrees with the Ephraem Codex (C) 4 
as well as x-a- Remaining variants are slight: ras éuàs BouAds for 
uàs BovAds and ópoía for önoiws against all the LXX witnesses; 
danxovoare, with B, against A and x, which read omqkovere ; 7)med&j- 
care, with B, against A and x* which read où mpooeixere ; épionoav 
yàp oodiav with B, against A which reads éuíoqcav yàp matdiav ; 
тод курѓоо (Pr. 1.29) with B, against A which reads xvpiov ; фика àv 
with B against x which reads édv ; 7) órav with A, against B (and C) 
which reads xai örav. For the last part of the citation, C is the 
only Greek witness to the text of Clement since after the verb 7An09Y- 
сорта, the following leaf of the A MS is no longer extant and A resumes 
only in chapter 64. In this portion C agrees exactly with the LXX 
witnesses, as we may believe A also to have done. The variants 


dpaprwAoö by way of harmonization. C further differs from the A MS of Clement by 
reading xvptos for dixaios, but is alone in so doing. 

1 See below, p. 241ff. 

2 Lightfoot is of the opinion that éAéyye: was the original LX X reading, and notes 
that the тодєйе “тау perhaps have been derived directly or indirectly from the quota- 
tion in the Epistle to the Hebrews". I, 2, 164. 

3 The clause is omitted in all the witnesses to Clement's text. 

4 The reading of Ephraem here, like that of Clement's source, reflects à correction 
in line with the Hebrew text. See below, p. 85. 

5 At one point, however, C may have omitted a word, werodws (after éAmíà), 
which is found in Latin, Syriac, and Coptic versions. This word seems to have been taken 
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between Clement’s text and that of the LXX do not consistently 
favour any single LXX MS, but in different places favour B, C or A. 


Isaiah 


(37) Cl. 8.4 (Is. 1.16-20) 

This long quotation is in remarkably exact agreement with the LX X 
MSS. The variants are few and insignificant : against the LXX MSS, 
Clement inserts kai after Aovcacbe, has афеХєсдє for djéAere, and 
omits kópios after д:єАєухддрєу Aéyer.1 Clement has ка. before 
diedeyyPGpev with A and x, against В; and хўра with B, against A 
and x.2 A considerable number of unimportant spelling variants arise 
from the employment of -aı for -e in the A MS of Clement. Again, 
despite the close agreement with the LXX MSS, no one particular MS 
is favoured above others.® 


(38) Cl. 13.4 (Is. 66.2) 

A short quotation which agrees with the LXX (A, B and x) except 
for the following variants : Clement has трай» for romewóv,* and has 
pov rà Ауга for rods Adyous pov.’ 


(39) Cl. 16.3-14 (Is. 53) 

In this, one of the longest quotations in Clement's epistle, the a- 
greement with the LXX is very close. In only five places do variants 
occur which diverge from the main LXX MSS (A, B and x). These are: 
rò eldos тду avOpwrwv for rods viods rav àvÜpcmov (B), mavras dv- 
Opwrovs (A), mavras rods viols rÀv avdpwrwv (x), in Is. 53.3;6 


up by Clement in the opening words of the following chapter. Thus Lightfoot I, 2, 168, 
followed by Knopf, op. cit., p. 135f., and Harnack, Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte, 
р. 119. If this is the case, then A may have contained another variant from the LX X MSS 
since the word is lacking in the latter, and the reading of C may be accounted for by 
harmonization. Earlier, C differs from A by inserting the words xai grevoywpia before 
коі поћморкіа (cf. Rom. 2.9 and 8.35 where 0Aajis is also linked with orevoxwpia). 

1 C appears to have harmonized with the LX X in all three places. 

2 C, however, reads yýpav with A and X. 

3 Lightfoot calls attention to the presence of this quotation with readings occasion- 
ally similar to those of Clement, in several passages in Justin Martyr. 1, 2, 41. Cf. also 
Hatch, op. cit., p. 177. 

4 Knopf points out that the LXX reading ramewóv would have suited Clement's 
own ramewodpovoüvres which immediately precedes the citation. Op. cit., p. 65. 

5 The reading of C роо тойу Aóyovs stands between A and the LXX. 

$ Hatch indicates that none of these translations corresponds to the Hebrew text. A 
corresponding Hebrew text is, however, found in Is. 52.14, and Hatch suggests "the 
hypothesis that the Greek of this verse, whichever of the two translations be adopted, 
represents an alternative, but now lost, Hebrew text”. Op. cit., p. 179. 
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immediately following, the insertion of kai mévw after the words 
ev wAnyh æv against all the LXX witnesses;! the substitution of 
бтёр Tav dpaptiav "v for rats duapriats judy in 53.6, against 
the LXX witnesses; Free for 7/05 in 53.8 against the LXX witnesses ;? 
and the omission of év before rois аудио: EAoyio9y in 53.12 against 
the LXX witnesses. In the variants which remain, Clement is sup- 
ported by at least one or two of the main LXX MSS. Thus, with A 
and x Clement reads évavríov оўтой ws maidiov,4 against B's ws 
maidiov Evavriov adroé (53.2); with А and B, Clement reads оде, 
against Мв odre (53.2); ёкАєїто» with А and B, against x*’s éxAl- 
порта ; adrov elvai ev móvw with А and B, against aùròv Ev mövoıs 
of x* (53.4); duaprias ... dvonias with B, against dvouías ... duaptias 
of A and x (53.5);5 penadaxıoraı with B and x, against ёралакѓоӣу 
of A (53.5); кєкакбобол with A and B, against кєкраудобдо of &* 
(53.7); xeipavros with A (which, however, also adds adrov, lacking 
in Clement), against keipovros of B and x* (53.7); 7рӯу with A and B, 
against убт) of x* (53.8); the addition of adrod after тод Üavárov 
with A and x, against B (53.9); ойдё eúpéðņ ddos with А and x*, 
against орде 8óAov of B (53.9); adrov ris mAnyns with B and x, 
against адтду ano тў пАтуўѕ of A (53.10); 7) улут úpðv with A 
and N, against 7) yvy) judy of B (53.10); kópios BovAerar with A 
and x*, against BovAerat xüpıos of B (53.10); and dıa Tas dpaprias 
with A, against 8:0 rds avopias of B and x (53.12). Compared to the 
length of the quotation, these variants are few and insignificant. 
Clement thus agrees almost exactly with the LXX * in a passage 
which diverges from the MT considerably. Among the variants within 
the main LXX MSS, Clement fails to consistently favour any of the 


1 Lightfoot accounts for this variant in Clement's text “either by a lapse of memory 
on Clement's part or by an error in his copy of the LXX or in the transcription of 
Clement's own text". I, 2, 59. 

? For further evidence, and agreement with Justin Martyr, see Hatch, op. cit., p. 202. 

3 In all of these variants, except the last, C supports the reading of the A MS of 
Clement's epistle, rather than the LX X MSS. Cf. Hatch for further witnesses which agree 
with Clement's variants, op. cit., p. 178f. 

4 Cf. Hatch, op. cit., p. 201f. for further evidence, and particularly the agreement 
with Justin Martyr. 

5 Clement according to C agrees instead with A and x. 

6 Knopf writes: "Das lange Zitat ist selbstverständlich nicht nach dem Gedächtnis 
gegeben, sondern aufgeschlagen und aufgeschrieben worden, stimmt daber recht genau 
mit unseren LXX Handschriften überein”. Op. cit., p. 69. 
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three witnesses (the most that may be said is that variants from the 
text of A are fewest [3]). 


2. Moderately Variant Quotations 


In this section we include quotations in which the variations are 
somewhat more extensive or intrinsically significant than those already 
examined. Nonetheless, in these quotations the exactness of agreement 
with the LXX still remains conspicuous. 


Genesis 


(1) Cl. 10.6 (Gn. 15.5f.) 

The beginning of this quotation has been purposefully changed to 
identify the speaker and the object of the verb. Thus for the LXX 
(А and D; B and x, deficient) which reads e&nyayer de айтду, Clement 
writes &£nyayev 6 beds rov ’Aßpadu.t Further variants from the 
LXX are : the omission of the immediately following ёё ; elmev aórÀ 
for єЇтєу wpós adrév; the omission of the following ў; ei бото?) 
for ei буут; the omission of kai eLmev before otrws orar; and 
émíorevoev 8é for kal Emiorevoev.: Whether quoting from memory 
or the written text, Clement appears to have adapted the material 
for his own purpose.? 


Exodus 


(2) Cl. 53.4 (Ex. 32.32) 

In this quotation Clement gives the substance of the LXX passage, 
but departs from its syntax—which here consists of two conditional 
sentences— substituting instead two clauses joined by 7.4 

СІ: undauös, küpıe * hes tv ápapríav тф Хаф тото 

LXX : (B and A; x, deficient) ei uév adeis a)rois tiv dpapríav 

aùrõv (айт@» omitted by A), ddes. 

Cl: 7 каде e£adenbov ёк BißAov Lowrov. 

LXX : ei è py: é£dáAeulóv ue ёк ris BißAov cov, Fs ёурафаѕ. 


1 C, in contrast to A, preserves the $ of the LXX. 

? In this variant Clement agrees with the quotation as found in Rom. 4.3, against the 
LXX witnesses. See below, p. 218f. 

3 Grant says that the passage is given “with a few omissions for the sake of Greek 
style". AF II, 52. 

4 The quotation is again borrowed by Clement of Alexandria where it agrees verbatim 
with the Roman Clement (Stromata IV, 118, 3). 
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It can be seen that while Clement’s quotation is close to the LXX, it 
is rather freely given, having been tacked on to the preceding quota- 
tion in the epistle, quite possibly from memory. Alternatively, Clement 
may be purposefully abbreviating the text before him.! 


Job 


(3) CL 17.3 (Job. 1.1) 

Despite the fact that Clement mentions Job in the introductory formu- 
la (wept ІВ oürws yéypamrat), he alters the opening words of the 
quotation to 'lo dé jv for the LXX's (A, B and x) kai яу б 
dvÜparros éketvos. The order of the following four adjectives is also 
altered: in Clement, бїкшо$ kai dueumros, dAndıvös, 0cooefs; 
the LXX omits xaí and gives the order 3214 (B and x) or 2134 (A). 
For Clement's final words, zavsós какод, the LXX MSS read mavròs 
movmpod mpdyuaros.? 

(4) Cl. 17.4 (Job 14.4f.) 

This is a short quotation which resembles the LXX text and yet 
differs in the following respects. Clement turns the question and answer 
of the LXX into an indicative sentence, substituting oddeis for the 
opening ris уар of the LXX and also omitting the verb ёота. In 
the second half of the quotation, Clement reads ойд” dv pâs NYuepas 
ý бот) adrod for the LX X's (B) ал odfeis ёду kal pia иёра б 
Bios адтод émi ris yas (A differs in having oùôè efs [N, ov8eis] 
and pâs nuepas yevnrat).2 The quotation is unquestionably related 
to the LXX text, but seems to have been freely rendered.4 

(5) Cl. 26.3 (Job 19.26) 

In this brief quotation the texts may be juxtaposed to display the 
differences. 


1 Cf. Knopf, op. eit., p. 130. Grant suggests that Clement purposefully employs 
илданФ$ "to emphasize Moses’ boldness”. For the fifAov Lóvrwv Grant refers to Ps. 
68.29 and the twelfth of the Eighteen Benedictions, which he claims Clement may have 
known. AF II, 85. 

2 The quotation in exactly the same form is found in Stromata IV, 105, 1, where, 
however, the Alexandrian Clement borrows from his Roman namesake. 

3 Again the quotation is found in Clement of Alexandria who differs from Clement in 
having ovSei pia nuepa. The old’ àv of the Roman Clement, however, is found only 
in C, A being deficient, so that the Alexandrian may witness to the correct reading. The 
text 008° àv pâs ýuépas ў 1) бот) ajroó which Lightfoot prints in his edition has an 
additional n which the MSS do not contain and which he does not justify. I, 2, 63f. 

4 Knopf says of this and the preceding citation (Job 1.1.) “die beiden Zitate bei 1 
Clem. sind nicht wörtlich übernommen, sondern aus dem Gedächtnis geflossen”. Op. cit., 
p. 71. 
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Cl * Kat dvaornoeıs тўи cápkav pov тотту THY буаутАјсасоу 
тадта пута 

LXX (В): avaorncaı тб Oépua pov тд dvavràoðv rara 
In the LXX, A differs from B and x* in having åvaorýoe é pov 
тб cpa (thus also x°-4-), x* differs from B only in having dvrAoóv 
for avavrAoör.! Thus it can be seen that Clement's variants are unique, 
finding no parallel in the LXX MSS (nor in the Hebrew, which differs 
considerably from the LXX) and yet preserving a basic identity with 
the LXX.2 


Psalms 


(6) Cl. 14.5 (Ps. 36.85-87) 

This quotation agrees closely with the LXX, except for the following 
difference : Clement reads e&e&yrnoa tov rómov aj$ro kai ody edpov 
for the LXX's Eiyrnoa адтду kai ody є?рёбт 6 rómos адтод (А, B 
and x).? In one instance Clement agrees with В and x against A, which 
has the definite article before doeß7.* 


(T) Cl. 52.2 (Ps. 68.31-33) 

Apart from some changes at the beginning of this quotation, the 
agreement with the LXX (B and x; A, deficient) is close. At the begin- 
ning, Clement reads E£fonoAoyYooua TQ корр for the LXX's 
peyaAvvà adrov Ev alvéce. Since Clement specifies the indirect 
object rà коріо, the following pronoun is simply aùr, where the 
LXX has rô 0ew.5 Clement’s Exdepovra agrees with the LXX ac- 
cording to B, but differs from x, where the word is omitted.s 

(8) Cl. 15.2 (Is. 29.13) 

The opening words of this quotation differ from the LXX. Clement's 
words are otros ó Aaós Toís xeideoiv pe тий, while the LXX 


1 Clement as found in C reads dvrÀfjoacav, and to that extent is more similar to x*. 

? Knopf regards the freedom of Clement's text as due to quotation from memory, 
and associates this with the brevity of the quotation. Op. cit., p. 91. 

3 Both Greek MSS of Clement agree in this reading. But the reading as found in 
Clement of Alexandria has been harmonized to agree with the LXX (Stromata IV, 32, 
2). Latin, Syriac and Coptic MSS agree with the LXX. 

4 C, however, has the article, perhaps by harmonization with LXX A. Cf. Hatch, 
op. cit., p. 175. 

5 In Clement of Alexandria the quotation is given in the same form as in the Roman 
Clement (Stromata IV, 113, 2). Clement's words are common in the Psalms (e.g. 7.18; 
117.19 [quoted by Clement in 48.2]). Cf. Knopf, op. cit., p. 130. 

$ Clement C omits the last part of the quotation, thus providing no evidence at this 
point. Clement of Alexandria, however, reads $épovra xépora for xepara ёкфёрорта 
(Stromata IV, 113, 2). 
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(А and x) has éyyiles pov б Aads obros rois xeiÀeow  ajróv 
тшс (Қ тобо) дє (B inserts another phrase, &v 7@ ordpare 
abrod kai èv)! In the second part of the quotation Clement has 
&meoTw for the LXX's атёує.? Clement's quotation, however, is 
paralleled quite closely in the Synoptics (Mk. 7.6; Mt. 15.8), and it may 
well be that he has been influenced by them in the present quotation.® 


(9) Cl. 8.2 (Ezk. 33.11) 

Clement agrees exactly with the LXX except for the following vari- 
ants (against B and A; x, deficient): the addition of ydp at the begin- 
ning of the quotation;* and the final tiv nerdvorav, for which the 
LXX reads атоострёфол rov асеў ano ris 6508 олтой (A differs 
from B in having rò dmocrpéjaw and adding rjs wovnpds to the 
last words). In one further instance, Clement agrees with A in reading 
тод anaprwAod for тод aueßoös. Clement appears to have purposefully 
substituted тўи perdvorav for the words of the LX X since that word 
not only sums up the meaning of the latter, but is very important in 
the sentences which precede the quotation (cf. 7.6,7; 8.1; and the 
introductory formula тєрї weravoias EAdAnoev perà ÓOpkov). It is 
conceivable, however, that this quotation is to be related to the quota- 
tion which immediately follows in Clement, and which may well be 
from a non-canonical source.5 


In the great majority of quotations which have been discussed in 
this section one cannot but be impressed with the nearly word for word 
accuracy with which Clement quotes the LXX. The clear impression 
given is that Clement has in many, if not most, instances copied the 
quotations directly out of his LXX. It is not improbable, however, that 
in some instances Clement quotes from memory, thus accounting for 
certain variant readings. Elsewhere, but only occasionally, Clement 


1 Clement's text according to C, however, reads 0 Aads odros тф отбраті. 

2 C apparently corrects to dméx«. 

3 See below, p. 172 where the texts are juxtaposed. The quotation is also found in 
Clement of Alexandria (Stromata IV, 32, 4) where it is probably dependent upon the 
Roman Clement, and in 2 Cl. 3.5 where it is also probably dependent on Clement (cf. 
&rearw for dnéye:). Hatch regards the shorter form of the quotation (i.e. found in Mark, 
Clement, Justin, etc.) as the result of frequent quotation of the words in a time of reli- 
gious revival, and then handed down in a certain recension of the LX X. Op. cit., p. 177f. 
The influence of the NT upon later quotations and MSS of the LXX is, however, not to 
be minimized. 

4 C omits the ydp, thereby agreeing with the LX X MSS. 

5 See below, pp. 69ff; 90f. 
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appears to have deliberately departed from the LXX text in order 
to adapt the quotation to his own purposes. 


B. Composite QUOTATIONS 


In this section, we examine a number of quotations in Clement’s 
epistle consisting of different OT passages which have been fused to- 
gether and presented as a single entity. These quotations by nature 
tend to be variant rather than exact. Indeed, in some cases it is ques- 
tionable whether in fact the quotation consists of a fusion of canonical 
passages, or whether it may not be a unity, derived instead from some 
non-canonical source. 

We are not here concerned with series of individual quotations, the 
components of which are clearly marked by separate introductory 
formulae.! The existence of these series and their possible indications 
concerning an anthology as the source of some of Clement's quotations 
are discussed in the following chapter.? Nor do we here discuss quota- 
tions which follow immediately upon a preceding one without indi- 
cation, although they quite conceivably could be included under the 
the present heading. For the most part, when the individual identity 
of such a quotation is apparent it has been included in the preceding 
section;? when it merges with its antecedent and is thus relatively 
indistinguishable, it is included in the present section. 

For convenience, we may divide the quotations discussed here 
into two categories : those compounded from the same book; and those 
compounded from different books. 


1. From the Same Book 


(1) Cl. 32.2 (Gn. 15.5 and 22.17 or 26.4) 

This is a brief quotation which resembles several passages in Genesis. 
Clement's words are : grat тд oméppa соо dcs ot аотёрєѕ Tod 
о?рауод. In Gn. 15.5, after a reference to the stars, the words ойтоѕ 
€orat тб omepua соу are found (A and D; B and x, deficient)—this 
passage having already been quoted by Clement in 10.6 (see above, 
p. 49). The second part of Clement’s quotation, however, is similar 


1 Hatch includes these series in his chapter “Оп Composite Quotations from the Sep- 
tuagint". Op. cit., pp. 203-214. Cf. also Swete, An Introduction to the OT in Greek, p. 408. 

? See pp. 93-103. 

3 Thus, Cl. 22 (Ps. 33.12-18 and Ps. 31.10); Cl. 52 (Ps. 49.14f. and Ps. 50.19); and 
CI. 56 (Ps. 117.18 and Pr. 3.12) discussed above. 
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to words found both in Gn. 22.17 and 26.4: mAndvv& тд onéppa cov 
ws тоў aotépas Tod ovpavod (A and D). Here it seems very proba- 
ble that Clement is quoting from memory, being content to allude to 
the promise of God to Abraham. 


(2) Cl. 17.5 (Ex. 3.11 and 4.10) 

The quotation in Clement reads: ris eim yo, Grit pe meumeıs; 
eya 84 ein ioyvodwvos kal Врадбулоссоѕ. The equivalent of the 
interrogatory clause is found in Ex. 3.11: ris eip ёуф, бт mopev- 
copar mpós Papaw (В; A omits éyw; x, deficient). The second clause 
is derived from Ex. 4.10 : ioxvodwvos kal BpadvyAwooos Eyw elu 
(A and B). It appears that Clement is here quoting from memory with 
no particular concern to give an accurate rendering of the LXX text.1 


(3) Cl. 12.4-6 (Jos. 2.3-5,9-14,18f.) 

These words, which report the story of Rahab and the spies, are not 
quotations in the strict sense of the word and could be classified under 
OT allusions in Clement's epistle. The four introductory formulae 
which occur are to be regarded as belonging to the narrative rather 
than being technical formulae calling attention to proper quotations. 
However, despite the fact that Clement gives the narrative largely 
in his own words, there are some striking verbal agreements with 
the LXX. Thus in Cl. 12.4 the following similarities can be seen with 
Jos. 2.3-5 : &&ayaye (= LXX B; but A, eioayaye); of kardokomoı т< 
уӯѕ (LXX B, karaokoredoaı yàp тї» уйу); eionAdov pev oi dvdpes 

.. mpós ue (LXX, eioeAnAvdacıv mpds pe of dvüpes); and danAdov 
(LXX, e£9A0ov).2 In Cl. 12.5, the sense of Jos. 2.9-13 is given, but in 
different words. The following contacts may be indicated: 6 yap 
$ófos kai 6 rpóuos budv émémeoev rois Karoıkodaw (LXX, ém- 
qémTokev yap б $ófos tudv ёф’ Huds) and diacdoaré pe Kal rÓv 


1 Clement of Alexandria, in dependence upon our passage, reproduces the quotation 
verbatim (Stromata IV, 106, 4). 

2 Clement’s text according to C agrees with the LX X in having é£5A0ov. 

3 Clement’s ywoóoxovca ушоако reflects the Hebrew “infinitive absolute", an 
idiom which is frequently taken up into the LX X. It does not, however, occur in the 
present passage, either in the LX X or MT. See Thackeray, op. cit., p. 47ff. Grant regards 
Clement as here “providing local color". AF II, 34. For a discussion of this and other 
Semitisms in Clement’s epistle, see especially E. Nestle “War der Verfasser des ersten 
Clemens-Briefes semitischen Abstammung?" ZNTW 1 (1900), 178-180; and more 
recently E. Werner, ‘‘Post-Biblical Hebraisms in the Prima Clementis", pp. 793-818, 
who argues that in the present passages Clement is dependent upon “ап old, certainly 
pre-Christian stratum of Midrashic tradition" (p. 807). 
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olkov тод marpös pov (LXX, Cwypyoare rov olkov тод marpos pov). 
In Cl. 12.6, Jos. 2.14,19f. is alluded to and although the language differs 
considerably, the word ovvdées is also found in the LXX (2.18). It 
seems difficult to allow that Clement in these sentences accurately 
witnesses to а LXX text divergent from ours.! Instead, it is quite proba- 
ble that Clement is giving the account in his own words, and because 
of his familiarity with the LXX to some extent inevitably reflects its 
language.? 

(4) Cl. 39.3-9 (Job 4.16-5.5 and 15.15) 

This is a very long quotation which is in almost exact agreement 
with the LXX of Job 4.16-5.5. The main departure from the latter is 
found in the insertion of a clause from Job 15.15, odpavds $8 où 
кадардѕ Evwrıov adrod, towards the beginning of the quotation, an 
insertion which agrees verbatim with the LXX of Job 15.15 (A, B 
and x). While there are a number of variants in the larger quotation, 
only six of these are not paralleled in the main LXX MSS : of karoı- 
Kodvres for rods karoıkoövras in 4.19; the omission of уар in 4.21; 
the omission of arw@Aovro in 4.21 (in LX X A it is displaced and an extra 
kai added); pigas for pilav in 5.3; the omission of дё in 5.4; and 
nroinacraı for ovynyayov (B and x; é0épwcav, A). The remaining 
variants may be listed as follows. Agreements of Clement with B and 
x, against A: é£ dv for e& о? (4.19); the position of éeuév after «A00 
(4.19); position of xai before ато mpwiðev (4.20); omission of xat 
before тара rò un 89vaoÜa. (4.20); оо. бтакоўсєтол for cov єісак- 
ovoere (5.1); є00є05 for є000 (5.3); eBpwOy adrav n Siarra for ў 
iarra адт@у еВроӨт (5.3); yévowro for éyévovro (5.4); KoAaßpıodei- 
noav for oxodAaBprobinoay (5.4); éfaipero: Eoovraı for E&epehnoovrau 
(5.5).3 On the other hand, with A, against B and x, are the following 
variants in Clement: the presence of ёа (4.19); and éreAevrnoay for 
é£npávOncav (4.21). In only four places does A agree with x against B, 


1 Lightfoot mentions Cotelier’s conjecture that Clement’s LXX must have read 
Kal karéntņnagov mávres of karowoüvres тї» yiv аф tudv (Jos. 2.9) as found in 
the Complutensian edition, agreeing with the Hebrew. I, 2, 49. However, in light of the 
great number of other departures from the LXX and MT it is difficult to give credence 
to this viewpoint. 

2 Cf. Knopf, op. cit., p. 61. Grant writes “Clement departs from the text in a manner 
reminiscent of Josephus (Ant. 5, 1-15.26)” wherein “direct quotations become indirect, 
and vice-versa, and the story becomes much clearer for а Greek reader". AF II, 34. 

3 In two of these variants Clement according to C sides with LXX (A): ооо for оо 
(5.1), «000 (5.3). 
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and in the first three of these Clement also goes against В : &vavrı kv- 
piov for évavriov тод Kupiov (4.17); ews for uéyp: (4.20); айу» åyyé- 
Аш» for ayyéAov dyiwy (5.1); éópaka for éópaxa (5.3). x* stands 
against both A and B in only one place, aùroús for aùroîs (4.21), 
and is not followed by Clement. It can again be seen that Clement's 
text does not follow any of our LXX MSS consistently, although 
perhaps in the present instance the agreement with x is notable. The 
inserted clause is probably to be explained as Clement’s own insertion, 
owing to the similarity of the passages and Clement's thorough know- 
ledge of Job.? At the same time, in the light of the exactness with 
which Clement otherwise gives the quotation, it is not impossible that 
the words were in Clement's LXX, perhaps as a kind of scribal gloss.® 


(5) Cl. 26.2 (Ps. 27.7; 3.6 and 22.4; cf. Ps. 87.11). 

This brief quotation consists of phraseology drawn from at least two, 
and possibly three or four passages in the Psalms. The first part of the 
quotation reads xai efavaornoeıs pe Kal eLonodoyrjoona cot, to 
which the closest parallel is found in Ps. 27.7 kai avedadev т) odp pov 
kal ёк ÜeXjparós pov éfouoAoyócoua. a)rQ (thus B and x; A 
having avedaAder). We may compare, however, similar words in Ps. 
87.11: 7) iarpol avaornoovow Kal éfouoAoy5jcovrai со: (А, B and 
x). The words which follow in Clement are kai ёкоциӣту kai Umvmoa 
eényepOnv, бт. od ner’ ёрод el.‘ These are quite clearly derived 
from Ps. 3.6, which agrees verbatim except for the presence of éyó 
(A adds further, бё) before exouunOnv, and the last clause which reads 
Ore к0ріоѕ avrıAnmberaı pov (A and B; X, аутєАаВєто). Clements 
words бт. od per’ poô ef are found in Ps. 22.4. It seems probable 
that Clement is quoting from memory and thus conflates similar 
language from different passages into one quotation.5 That this is the 


1 C follows A and x only in the first of these four variants. 

2 Lightfoot weites “The fact that nearly the same words occur as the first clause of 
xv. 15, which are found likewise in iv. 18, has led Clement to insert the second clause 
also of this same verse in the other passage to which it does not belong". I, 2, 119. 
Knopf similarly notes ‘Die gleiche Umgebung hier und dort hat die Uebernahme erleich- 
tert, Job 15.14-16 wiederholt Job 4.17-19 sehr stark". Op. cit., p. 111. 

3 Grant is of the opinion that Clement's LXX contained the variant Yroiuaoraı 
for ovviyayov (or Edepioav, A) and that this points to à LXX text that has been “арра- 
rently Christianized”. AF II, 67. 

4 The Latin translator of Clement’s epistle, aware that the words are not found in 
the same passage, inserts ef iterum scriptum est. 

5 While there can be no certainty (cf. Knopf, op. cit., p. 91), it seems hasty to conclude 
with Gebhardt and Harnack that “е libro apocrypho verba desumpta sunt". Patres 
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case, appears also from the introductory formula Adyeı ydp тор, 
suggesting that Clement did not bother to verify the exact wording 
of the passage(s). 


2. From Different Books 


(6) Cl. 13.1 (Је. 9.22f. and 1 Regn. 2.10) 

Clement's quotation is paralleled in two OT passages, and the form 
of the quotation seems to have been influenced by both of these 
passages. We here juxtapose the quotation and its parallels. 

Clement 13.1 


Jeremiah 9.22f. 1 Regn. 2.10 


(Text of A) ! 


шў kavxáaÓc 
ó codes 


ё тў оофїф atrod 


HRÈ 6 ioxupös 
év rfj waxdi адтоб 


unde à тАоўо:о$ 

ё, TÔ mAOvTW адтод 
> зя € a 

ЗАА Ñ 6 Kauxıpevos 
ё корі kavydobw 
тоб ёк{л)тєї» айтду 


Kal тогу кріца 


, ‚ 
«ai dıkaoovvnv. 


(A, B and N)? 


A 5 
py Kavydo8a 
ar 
б софдѕ 
ё тў софід афтод 
"M ‚ 
Kol р) kauxdodw 
6 loxuuos 
+ a? Sm АД ~ 
ev TU taxue avTov 
«ai un каохаабо 
f ‚ 
6 пЛоботоѕ 
ren Р On 
év тф motte айтой 
эз у /, 

7 ё тойт 
xavydcbw б kavxdpevos 
ouview kai ywooKew 
re, 

Ore eyed eip KUpios 
6 тоф» Edeos Kai кріра 


каї Öıkasoodunv 


(A and B; X, deficient) 


un kavxáaÓc 

OM 

6 dpdvipos 

ё тӯ ppovioe abrod 
каї un Kauxdodo 

6 Suvards 

DAP, DnA 
ёи тў 9wdpe adrod 
каї un kavydoĝw 

е 2 

6 movatos 

HN ‚ ce 
év тф mÀosrq айтой 
GAN’ 9 ё тойт 
xavxdadw 6 KavxwWpevos 
awlew kai ywooKew 
TOV KÜptov 

ка} noreîv кріра 


, ‚ 
xai Gucasoa yv 


éni ris yiis . ё uéaq Tis yfis. 


In the first half of the quotation, Clement agrees with the Jeremiah 
passage against that of 1 Reigns. Clement, however, avoids the 
repetition of the verb шў kavxaodw, employing unde with each member 
instead. In the middle of the quotation Clement’s ó kavydpevos ev 


Apostolici. Clementis Romani ad Corinthios Quae Dicuntur Epistulae (Lipsiae, 1876), 
р. 45. О. Knoch also writes that Clement very probably derived the quotation from a 
non-canonical source, and suggests as that source “einer Art christ]. Testimonienbuch 
über die leibl. Auferstehung, gruppiert um das Verb dviornw”. Eigenart und Bedeutung 
der Eschatologie im theologischen Aufriss des ersten Clemensbriefes (Bonn, 1964), p. 154. 
Cf. Daniélou, op. cit., p. 109. Grant refers the variants either to memory or the use of an 
anthology. AF II, 52. 

1 C varies only in the omission of ў before 6 xavycdpevos. 

2 The LXX witnesses are unanimous concerning the text, with the one slight omis- 
sion of the definite article before wordy in X. 
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kupiw kavxacdw is found in neither of the parallel passages. These 
words are, however, found verbatim in 1 Cor. 1.31. It is possible that 
both Paul and Clement derived the words from a different version 
of Jeremiah (or 1 Reigns), but more probably Clement has derived 
the words from 1 Corinthians, an epistle with which he was certainly 
acquainted.! The final part of the quotation agrees more closely with 
1 Reigns than with Jeremiah. Clement’s ex{nreiv adrév is the equiva- 
lent of ovview Kal yırworeıv tov kÜpwv. Since Clement has just 
mentioned xvpios, the pronoun avroy is sufficient. In Clement, as in 
1 Reigns, it is man who is to execute judgement and righteousness, 
rather than кйрго<$ as in Jeremiah. The peculiarities of Clement's quota- 
tion cannot be accounted for on the basis of the Hebrew of Je. 9.23f. 
(which is close to the LX X) or of 1 Sa. 2.10 (which lacks the quotation). 
Indeed the similarities between Clement and the parallels, and the con- 
fusion of both of these together with the clause from 1 Corinthians, 
are explainable most easily by means of quotation from memory. 
The supposition of an unknown source and direct literary dependence 
upon that source, although possible, is both difficult and unnecessary. 


(7) Cl. 14.4 (Pr. 2.21 and Ps. 36.38) 

There is considerable uncertainty as to the text of the LXX for 
Pr. 2.21. The first part of Clement's brief quotation agrees verbatim 
with the LXX as found in A except for Clement's em’ aurns for 
ev айтў. x* differs further only in substituting «ai бого: for rakor 
8é. However, the words are lacking in the LXX according to B, except 
for Kat боо ÜmoAeıddroovraı év aùr which according to A is the 
second occurrence of these words in the verse (only the first having 
йкако: instead of дого). Omitting two stichoi found in the Proverbs 
passage, Clement continues with the words of дё mapavouoövres 
€£oAeÜpevÜijoovra. ат’ aórífs which agrees with the LXX (Pr. 
2.22) except for the latter's rapavonuo and the verb E&wodnoorrar 
(A, B and x). Clement’s verb, however, is found in Ps. 36.38 (the 
preceding verses of this Psalm are quoted by Clement immediately 
following) which reads of бё mapávouow éfoAe0pevÜcovra. émi тд 
адтд.2 


1 Harnack writes “Die Abweichungen уот А.Т. zeigen, dass 1. Kor. 1, 31 benutzt 
ізо”, Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte, p. 109. See below for a fuller discussion, 
p. 203f. 

? The same verb occurs in two other places in the same Psalm, one of these being the 
present verse (Ps. 36.38; cf. 36.9). 
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(8) Cl. 18.1 (Ps. 88.21 and 1 Regn. 13.14) 

The differences between Clement's combination and the LXX pas- 
sages are considerable. The Psalm passage is the basic component of 
the quotation, into which has been inserted the words dvépa xarà tiv 
kapdiav роо from 1 Regn. 13.14. Further differences are to be seen 
in Clement’s david тд» тод '"Ieooat, lacking in the LXX passages, and 
the substitution of aiwviw for dyiw (cf. Is. 54.8). However, almost the 
identical quotation is found in Acts 13.22, thus showing that the pas- 
sages had already been combined in this way before Clement wrote his 
epistle. Clement, it would appear, either took the quotation from the 
same source as the writer of Acts, or is dependent upon Acts itself.: 


(9) Cl. 23.5 (Is. 13.22 and Mal. 3.1) 

A brief quotation, the first part of which agrees with the LXX (Is. 
13.22) except for Clement’s verb 7fe for Epxeraı (cf. Hab. 2.3 and 
Heb. 10.37, and the following words in Clement for fée). The second 
part of the quotation in Clement is very nearly in exact agreement 
with Mal. 3.1. The variants from the LXX text (A, B and x) are: 
the position of «üpıos and the addition of the article б; the insertion 
of 6 äyıos before dv; and просдокӣтє for Imreire. In one variant, 
abrod, Clement agrees with LXX A and С, against B and x, which 
have éavro?. This combination of passages is quite possibly the result 
of quotation from memory, which would also account for the variants 
in Clement's text.? 


(10) Cl. 34.3 (Is. 40.10 and Pr. 24.12) 
The first part of this brief composite quotation in Clement may be 
juxtaposed with the LXX, with certain omissions, as follows : 
Cl: (800 6 кӯріоѕ Kai 6 wiohös адтод mpd mpoowrov адтоў 3 
LXX : (800 к0ріоѕ ... kat ... 6 pto00s adrod per’ оўтой (А and В; 
x omits 2800) 


1 See the discussion below, p. 259, where the texts are juxtaposed. The quotation is 
also found in Clement of Alexandria, where, however, dyiw replaces aiwviw (Stromata 
IV, 107,1). 

2 Thus Lightfoot, who accounts for Clement’s äyıos as an inadvertent substitution 
for dyyedos (in Mal. 3.1). Clement according to Lightfoot “quotes from memory largely 
but loosely and is influenced by the interpretation which he has in view”. I, 2, 82. Cf. 
Knoch, op. cit., p. 86f. Grant, however, wonders whether the xai of the introductory for- 
mula could possibly point back to the apocryphal writing just previously quoted by 
Clement. AF II, 49. Knoch, on the other hand, says of the composite quotation that it 
may have been derived from “einer vermutlich bereits schriftlich fixierten christlichen 
Testimoniensammlung”. Op. cit., p. 134. 

3 C omits the article before «pus. 
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Clement may thus be abridging the Isaiah passage, or simply rendering 
it freely from memory. For the words po тросотоо atrod, the final 
words of Is. 40.10 may be compared, evavriov adroé. The exact words, 
however, occur in a similar context in Is. 62.11. The second part of 
the quotation has its parallel in Pr. 24.12: 


Cl: arododvaı Erdorw катд TO Epyov ађтод 
LXX : ds атодідоси ёкаст кота ra ёруа abrod (A, B and x) 


The combination of these texts was probably suggested by the final 
words of Is. 40.10, kai rò ёруоу évavríov abro). A similar quotation 
is found in Rev. 22.12, but despite some striking agreement (i.e. in 
Amododvar éxdorw) the text varies from that of Clement, and no direct 
connection is probable.! Possibly Clement combined these passages 
himself, but the presence of the same combination in Revelation may 
well indicate that they were already combined in traditional sources, 
and thus the combination may derive from an apocryphal writing.? 


(11) Cl. 34.6 (Dn. 7.10; Is. 6.3) 

The first part of this quotation agrees exactly with Dn. 7.10, ac- 
cording to Theodotion,* except for the transposition of clauses, Clement 
beginning with рири rather than yai. Clement has éAevrospyovv 
in the xiAaı clause with Theodotion against the “Old Greek" ог 
"LXX". The words pupiddes pupiadwv Kal xılıddes yılıddöwv 


1 See below, p. 270. Clement of Alexandria has the same quotation, but reads атб 
before zpoodézouv adroé and the plural rà ёруа, corrected to agree with the LXX 
(Stromata IV, 135, 3). 

2 Grant discusses the passage and concludes that Clement was quoting from memory 
rather than from a non-canonical source. AF II, 61. But he also suggests that the quota- 
tion may have been drawn from an anthology source. Ibid., p. 12. See below, p. 99ff. 

3 Almost all of the Greek MSS of the OT contain the text of Daniel not as it was origi- 
nally, but in the revised translation of Theodotion (thus A and B; X is lacking for Daniel). 
The earlier translation departed considerably from the Hebrew text, and survives only 
in a few MSS (usually designated collectively as д). See J. A. Montgomery, А Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel, ICC (Edinburgh, 1927), pp. 24-29; 
35-43. J. Ziegler, Susanna, Daniel, Bel et Draco, Septuaginta ... Soc. Litt. Gottingensis 
(Göttingen, 1954), pp. 7-68. 

4 Ziegler, however, lists Clement together with Barnabas and Hermas as providing 
quotations “die allerdings nicht wörtlich sind, aber deutlich den ó-Text voraussetzen”. 
Op. cit., p. 22. Since both Greek traditions agree in the transposition of clauses (against 
Clement), the reading which is closest to Clement is the Theodotionic. In the allusions 
to Daniel (6.16; 3.19ff.) in Cl. 45.6f., Clement's use of the Hebrew names Avavias, ’Ala- 
pias and М‹тол}А, may favour the view that Clement used the older Greek version 
(although the Hebrew names occur there also; cf. 1.11; 3.25). Grant takes this point up, 
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found in Rev. 5.11 (alluding to Dn. 7.10) reveal the sequence pópu- 
xac found in Clement. This indicates no direct connection, but 
suggests either that this order was also in current use, or that the 
order could be altered freely. The second half of Clement’s quotation 
agrees exactly with Is. 6.3 as found inthe LX X except for the substitution 
of 4 «riots for 7) уў (A, B and x).2 B differs from A and x in the further 
slight variant éxéxpayev for éxéxpayov. Clement has either combined 
the texts himself, or borrowed the combination from some other 
Souroce.? 


(12) Cl. 50.4 (Is. 26.20 and Ezk. 37.12) 

In the first half of this quotation, the agreement with the LXX 
(A, B and x), allowing for a slight ellipsis, is quite marked. Clement 
omits, after rà rapeîa, the word сод as well as the following arörAeıcov 
Tiv Üópav cov, amokpüßndı. Beyond this and Clement’s éws od for 
the LXX's &ws dv the agreement is exact. Only at the very end does 
Clement further depart from the LXX in the words ў öpyn kai 
Ovpós pov for the LXX’s 7j py) kvpiov. The words with which Cle- 
ment's quotation continues are: kai urmoßroonaı ńuépas áya0fs, 
kal dvacrjow buds ёк trav Өк» брду. The first clause is without 
parallel in the OT or Apocrypha, but the second is probably derived 
from Ezk. 37.12 where it is found exactly (A and B; x, deficient) 
except for the substitutions dvd£« and urmudrwv.* The combination 
of this Ezekiel passage with the Isaiah passage may well have been 
suggested by the preceding words in the Isaiah passage (Is. 26.19). 
Clement may be freely quoting from memory and confusing the pas- 


contending that since Clement is dependent upon the older version, which does not con- 
tain éAevrospyovv, the present quotation may be derived from an anthology. AF 11,61. 

1 Lightfoot lists other places where the order of the clauses varies, sometimes within 
the same writing, and concludes that “no stress can be laid on this coincidence which 
seems to be purely accidental”. I, 2, 105. 

2 C, however, reads ý уў perhaps by harmonization with the LXX. 

3 Much has been made of the possible liturgical significance of the material in Cl. 
34. Cf. the excursus in Knopf, op. cit., p. 102f. This raises the possibility of a liturgical 
source for the two composite quotations and one possibly apocryphal quotation in the 
chapter. W. C. van Unnik has argued strongly, however, that the setting of the quotation 
in 34.6 is not liturgical but eschatological. “1 Clement 34 and the 'Sanctus' ", VC 5 
(1951), 204-248. Van Unnik emphasizes Clement's use of ў ypadq in the introductory 
formula of the present quotation as pointing to a written source, and therefore not liturgy, 
p. 225. Cf. Grant, who cites van Unnik approvingly. AF II, 62. 

4 Lightfoot explains the words of the first clause as possibly “intended to give the 
general purport of the promise which they introduce". I, 2, 151. 
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sages, or he may be dependent upon some writing no longer known 
to us.! 

The above discussion reveals the difficulty of accounting for the 
composite quotations in Clement's epistle. That an actual combination 
of the pertinent OT texts has taken place seems probable for most 
of these quotations. But in many of the instances, it remains question- 
able whether Clement has combined the passages (deliberately or 
from memory?) or whether he has taken over a combination from 
traditional sources or apocryphal writings. The question of alternative 
sources is also relevant for the more variant quotations in Clement’s 
epistle, to which we now turn. 


C. Non-SEPTUAGINTAL QUOTATIONS 


In speaking of these particular quotations as “non-septuagintal”, 
we do not refer to their origin but to their text-form. That is, it is 
quite conceivable that a quotation is from the LXX but is rendered 
freely, perhaps from memory, and thus varies considerably from the 
text of the LX X. On the other hand, a variant quotation may possibly 
suggest non-septuagintal derivations. The quotations considered here 
are mainly those which seem probably to derive from the LXX, 
although certain other quotations whose derivation remains to some 
extent undecided are also included. A number of variant quotations 
have already been discussed above, under the heading of composite 
quotations. 


(1) Cl. 3.1 (Dt. 32.15) 


Clement ? LXX (А and B; x lacking) 
ёфауєи kai Emiev, kai &bayev "laxo, 

Kai érAarívOn Kal émaxóvOn, kal évezrAijat9, 

kai amelakrıoev 6 ўуаттшёрос. kai dmeÄarrıoev 6 ўуатциёроѕ, 


eAimdvOn, énaxéóvOn, Erkarüvdn. 


Clement appears either to have consciously reshaped the passage in 
accordance with his own purposes, or to be quoting from memory, and 


1 Grant suggests the possibility of an apocryphal Ezekiel. AF II, 82. Knopf mentions 
V Ezra [—2 Esdras] 2.16, but notes that it is to be dated later than Clement's epistle. Op. 
cit., p. 127. Daniélou suggests that the quotation may be drawn from an early Jewish 
Christian targum (Greek). Op. cit., p. 95; 120f. 

2 The text of A, except for areyalarrıcev for which (with Lightfoot) we accept the 
reading of C (dweAdxricev) and the versions as the correct one. 
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merely giving the gist of the passage. Not only is the order of the 
clauses quite different from the LXX (and also from the Hebrew)? 
but the words éóayev kai émev are possibly an allusion to 1 Cor. 
10.7 (cf. 15.32). 


(2) Cl. 20.7 (Job 38.11) 


Clement 4 LXX (A, B and x) 
Фос Bde Ales péxpi Tovrov ekevon 

aO ie ye Los зуу 2 a 
Kal rà кбрата Gov kai obx ӧтєрВ1ат, GAN’ Ev acavr ij 
év aoi avvrpif^jaeras. cvvrpifhjaeras aov та küpara. 


Apart from the omitted words, and the different wording, especially 
of the first clause, the substance of the quotation is essentially in 
agreement with the LXX text. It is also clear that the Job passage 
is in Clement's mind from the allusory words preceding the citation 
où maperßaiveı rà mepvreÜeiuéva. aùr кАєідра, aAa rabos Oiéra£ev 
ойтў, with which the words of Job 38.10 may be compared, edeunv 
$ aùr dpia, mepiÜcis kAeiÜpa kai m/Aas (A, B and x). It seems 
probable that the form of the quotation is to be explained on the basis 
of memory 5 rather than a variant text or an alternative source. 


(3) CI. 21.2 (Pr. 20.27) 


Clement & LXX (A) 

avedpua Kupiov das kvpiov туо?) avdpwrwv 
Avxvov Epevviv 7 Adyvos bs épevvü 

Ta тареї@ THs уаотрбѕ. таша, korias. 


In the LXX, В and x differ further in omitting 7 A/yvos." Again, the 


1 K. Beyschlag, who finds the early chapters of Clement's epistle heavily laden with 
traditional materials, regards the present quotation as having been derived from the 
LXX and added by Clement to the tradition which he uses. Clemens Romanus und der 
Frühkatholizismus p. 137. 

? The change in the order of clauses is quite probably Clement's own doing. Since 
immediately prior to the quotation Clement uses the word Aarvouos in a good sense (cf. 
Ps. 118.45; 17.20; etc.) he understands the verb émAaróv0: as referring to the blessing 
of God rather than to the evil heart of the people, and consequently transfers the verb 
from after to before ámeAdkrioev. Cf. Beyschlag, ор. cit., p. 137f. Knopf, op. cit., p. 47. 

3 Thus Grant, AF II, 21. It is not impossible, however, that Clement has in mind 
the passage in Ex. 32.6. See below, p. 208. 

4 Text of A, except for the spelling variant xpúpara for кїната. 

5 Thus Gebhardt and Harnack, op. cit., p. 39. 

6 C differs in reading Avxvos, which agrees with the LX X (A). 

? Lightfoot suggests that ў Aíxvos of A is a gloss providing an alternative reading 
for das (cf. Pr. 6.23) I, 2, 76. 
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substance of the quotation, despite the variants, is clearly septuagin- 
tal: Clement quotes loosely, quite probably from memory.? This 
conclusion is suggested not only by the form of Clement's quotation 
but also by the indefinite formula, Aéyew ydp тоу. 


(4) Cl. 28.3 (Ps. 138.7-10) 


Clement 3 LXX (A and B) 
nod афјёо кої той криВђаошоі тод mopevdß 
amd той mvedpards cou 
атд тод mpoowWmou aov ; kal dz той тростор oov 
под $íyo ; 
ty on oni уз ра ЕИ ee ee 
éav dvaßi els тду opavóv, eav dvaßô eis róv o)pavóv, 
Itin N Tre 
aù el ёкєї. od el ёкєї. 
"nA "M" ES n tie 
ёду aneAdw eis Ta Eoyara Tis yfjs ду karafà eis róv фт, 
L5 ‚ ‚ 
ёкєї 7) de£fıa aov. mapeı. 
эл СА EJ A > £ э\ > ^ ^ , [4 э > 
ёду катаотроосо eis Tas aBvocous, ёду dvadaB& ras mrepvyas pov кат’ ópBov 


xai катасктуфсо eis rà Eoxara Tis addons, 
E} ^ M ~ x t x + at ГА t , 
ёкєї тд пуєдра aov. Kal yap exei 1) xelp cov О$туіјсє: pe, 

коі kaÜé£e pe 1) Seta соо. 


x* diverges from А and В in having под ато тод просотоо cov yo 
(= MT) апа A&fow for dvaAaB&. The similarities between Clement's 
quotation and the text of the LXX are unmistakable. At the same 
time, Clement diverges considerably from the LXX, particularly 
towards the end of the quotation. The parallel passage in Am. 9.2f. 
presents some similarities with Clement's quotation, but none which 
is not already found in Ps. 138. Lightfoot has called attention to 
Clement’s karaoırpwow which agrees with the Hebrew лук against 
the LXX’s karaßö. However, since Clement nowhere else betrays a 
personal knowledge of Hebrew, it is probable that he took the word 
from another source, possibly an alternate Greek translation, or from 
Jewish tradition. It seems to be equally possible that Clement is 
quoting Ps. 138.7ff. from memory or that he has derived the quotation 


1 Lightfoot correctly rejects Hilgenfeld's conjecture that Clement’s words mveipa 
kupiov are to be regarded as a part of the introductory formula rather than part of the 
text. I, 2, 76. 

2 Thus Gebhardt and Harnack, op. cit., p. 39. Daniélou, however, prefers the use of 
& Jewish Christian targum (Greek). Op. cit., p. 108f. 

3 C differs in having ёкєї el for el exei, and od éxet el for exe? 7) de£ıd aov. 

4 Thus Lightfoot I, 2, 92f. Lightfoot points to the presence of a similar Greek render- 
ing (edv arpwow) in Origen's Hexapla (cf. Field's Origenis Hexaplorum II, 292), and con- 
jectures that Clement derived the variant from one of the versions known to Origen. 
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from a non-canonical source. The introductory formula Adyeı уар 
mov тд ypadeiov may support the conclusion that it is a memory 
quotation derived from the “writing” or third part of the Hebrew 
canon, and hence our Psalm passage.? 


(5) Cl. 42.5 (Is. 60.17) 


Clement LXX (A, В and x) 
катаоттоо Snow 

TOUS EmioKdmous адт@у тоў$ dpxovrás ооу 

év Stxaroodvn ev eipyvn 

xai тойс Staxdvous atray Kal rods Єтїткбтоу$ cov 
ev тоте. ey бакшоофуў). 


The form of the quotation remains septuagintal although a number 
of words have been altered and the lines transposed. Since the one 
variant (dtaxdvovs) is important for Clement's argument, the text 
may well have been deliberately altered to its present reading.® Cle- 
ment, however, may simply be quoting from memory, and mistakenly 
remembering ó«axóvovs for dpyovras, as perhaps the other variants, 
which are insignificant for Clement's argument, suggest.* Also to be 
noted is the explicitly indefinite introductory formula, otrws ydp mov 
Aeyeı % ypady which may confirm the quotation as given from memo- 
ry. On the other hand, it is not impossible that Clement has derived the 
saying from a different text of the LXX or from an entirely different 
source.5 


1 Cf. Knopf, “Ев ist sehr schwer zu sagen, wie Clem. zu der Form gekommen ist, die 
er bringt". Op. cit., p. 92. Grants notes that the LXX as it stands would have been a 
more effective buttress for Clement’s argument. АЁ II, 53. The quotation with variants 
is also found in Clement of Alexandria (Siromata IV, 135, 2) but is probably dependent 
on Clement of Rome. 

2 On the significance of ypadeiov for the canon, see below, p. 116f. 

3 Gebhardt and Harnack ask ''de industria ?" Op. cit., p. 69. In his monograph, 
Harnack refers to the practice of deliberately correcting the LXX text to make clear а 
doubtful passage. Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte, p. 69, n. 1. Cf. also Knoch, 
op. сй., p. 53f. See further, below p. 123. Irenaeus employs the quotation for a similar 
purpose, but with the correct reading of the LX X (Haer. IV, 26, 5). 

4 Lightfoot says the quotation is from Isaiah, but loosely quoted, and that Sidxovos 
is the result of “misquotation”. I, 2, 129. It is possible, however, that the word results 
from the influence of Phil. 1.1. See below, p. 227f. 

5 Grant thus asks “perhaps a collection of testimonies?” AF II, 72. Cf. Hatch, who 
speaks of a “revised text of the LX X" which Clement may have used. Op. cit., p. 179. 
Daniélou suggests the use of a Jewish Christian targum. Op. cit., p. 109. 
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The quotations which have been discussed here, as well as the 
variant quotations which were discussed as composite quotations, 
stand in contrast to the large number of exact quotations in Clement's 
epistle. If the standard of exactness of quotation in Clement's epistle 
remained constant throughout, dependence upon a non-septuagintal 
source for these variant quotations would be the natural conclusion. 
That Clement did, in fact, occasionally quote from non-canonical 
sources is certain, and to these quotations we now direct our attention. 


D. Non-CanonicaL QUOTATIONS 


We divide these quotations into two groups, those from writings 
known to us as Apocrypha, and those from unknown sources. In the 
latter group, we include three quotations which find remote parallels 
in the LXX, but which are so divergent from the LXX text that they 
are very probably derived from the same or similar apocryphal writings 
known to Clement. 


1. Apocrypha 


While there are a few possible allusions to the Apocrypha, these 
generally consist of two or three words, occurring in the great prayer 
of Clement, which are readily explainable by a common linguistic 
background and which thus remain quite unconvincing.! It is quite 
certain, however, that Clement alludes to the book of Judith, whose 
heroine he explicitly mentions in 55.4f. (cf. Judith 8-13). The only book 
in the Apocrypha from which Clement quotes is Wisdom. There are 
two quotations, but in neither instance is an introductory formula 
employed. 


(1) Cl. 3.4 (Wisd. 2.24). 

This brief quotation consists of the words @dvatos eionAdev eis 
TÓv Kócpov which are found verbatim in Wisd. 2.24 (A, B and N), 
but there it is through the envy of the devil rather than the jealousy 
of Cain that death comes. There is a parallel in Rom. 5.12, but the 
wording is different. The most natural conclusion is that Clement has 


1 E.g. compare the prayer language of Cl. 60.1 (öikaos xrÀ) with Tobit 3.2; and 
similarly Cl. 61.2 (Baodeo rv aiwvwv) with Tobit 13.7,11; Cl. 60.1 (éAejuov kai 
oixripuov) with Sir. 2.11 (oixrippwv kai éAejpov); and 59.3 with a number of Apo- 
crypha and other writings (cf. Knopf, op. cit., p. 139f.). 

? There is also a possible allusion to Wisdom (12.10) in Cl. 7.5, but the similarity 
consists only in the words peravolas rómov. 
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borrowed the words from Wisdom and has inserted them into his own 
context where fos is in question. On the other hand, Clement may 
have derived the words of Wisdom indirectly through traditional 
materials.! 


(2) Cl. 27.5 (Wisd. 12.12) 


Clement LXX (A, B and x) 
tis ёрєї ar - tis yàp êpe? - 

Ti ётой005 ; ті enoinoas ; 

7) Tis dvrioroera Ñ Tis dvriorjaerat 
TÔ крітє: тїз laxvos. TÔ kpipari ооо; 


Apart from the slight variants of the opening words, and the final 
phrase тф kpareı ris loyúos, Clement’s quotation agrees exactly 
with Wisd. 12.12. The final phrase is possibly due to the influence of 
Wisd. 11.21 xai pdre Ppaxiovos cov tis dvrıormoerau,?: al- 
though the closer parallel rò xpdros т< ioyúos aùroô is found in 
Ephesians (1.19; 6.10), a writing with which Clement may have been 
familiar. It seems probable that the slightly variant form of Cle- 
ment’s quotation is the result of quotation from memory. 


2. Unknown Writings 
(3) Cl. 8.3 


The quotation in Clement reads as follows : 
peravojoare, olkos 'IopanA, тд ris буошіаѕ бубу‘ elmov tots viols тод Aaod pov * ёду 
dow ai диартїш диф» azo ris yfjs Ews той otpavod, kai édv бо muppdrepat kókkov 
xoi pedavdrepat айккоо, Kal Emorpabfre mpós ue é GAns тїз Kapdias Kal єїттүтє, 
llárep émaxovoopa ópdv ws Ааф буір.З 


As it stands, there is no one canonical passage which parallels the 
whole of Clement’s quotation. Thus if Clement is not dependent upon 
a non-canonical source, he may be conflating a number of canonical 
passages, consciously or unconsciously, to produce the present quota- 
tion. The most likely canonical passages which may lie behind the 
quotation are the following (the text given is that of Rahlfs). With 


1 For the view that Clement is here dependent upon Gemeindetradition, see Beyschlag, 
op. cit., pp. 48-67. 

2 Thus Knopf, who writes “die Anführungen sind gedächtnismässig miteinander 
vermischt worden". Op. cit., p. 91. Cf. Grant, AF II, 53. 

3 The text is that of A; C differs in the following: the substitution of rod Лаод pov 
for орду after avonias ; роҳӣ for кардіаѕ ; Aaod dyiou for Aad dyíq. 
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the first clause compare Ezk. 18.30 olxos "IopanA, Aéye« KUptos · 
ётіотріфутє kai атпострејатє ёк пасёу rv doefewóv бру. The 
verses which follow are quite similar in content to the words from Ezk. 
33.11 which are quoted by Clement just prior to the present quotation, 
thereby making the connection of the passages understandable. With 
the first clause beginning ёа» daw, may be compared Ps. 102.10f: 
ov катӣ Tas ápaprías judy Emoinoev Huiv ойде xarà Tas dvonias 
hay avrameöwkev july бт: катӣ TO Dos тод одрауод amd ris уўѕ 
Erparalwoev кїро$ тд EAcos adtod rods dofovuévovs aurov. This 
does not say the same thing that Clement says, but the components 
of Clement’s quotation are present and conceivably the confusion 
could have occurred by citation from memory. For the second éàv dow 
clause we may compare Is. 1.18 àv dow ai duapriaı tudy ws 
$owwoüv ds xıova Aevravd, dav 86 dow ws kókkwov, ws Eptov 
Aevkavó. There is a general similarity between the passages, but the 
agreement is not close. Moreover, the Isaiah passage is quoted in almost 
exact agreement with the LXX immediately following our present 
passage, where it is introduced as if from another book with the formu- 
la kai év тро rómw Aéyev oürws!. With the last part of the quota- 
tion the passage in Je. 3.19 may be compared, efza ITarépa, kaAMéceré 


s э 23 ? A ? > 7 > [4 x 
pe Kat am poô o)k amoorpadnaeode ... ётотрафутє ... Kat 
idoopat тд. ovvrpiupara úuðv. Again, the similarity is only very 
general. 


It seems very improbable that Clement is quoting from memory 
and confusing passages, despite the fact that this phenomenon does 
seem to occur elsewhere in Clement.? There are perhaps too many 
passages involved for this to be a probable explanation. But, more 
important than this, some of the words find no canonical parallels 
that are readily apparent, and at least one of the clauses (i.e. efmov 
rois viois тоб Aaod pov) does not fit smoothly into the flow of 
words, and is thus probably not the result of memory quotation 
(which naturally tends to avoid awkward idiom), but instead suggests 
the more or less accurate transmission of a specific passage. 

Possible evidence for the existence of an apocryphal Ezekiel is found 
in two passages in Clement of Alexandria which closely parallel Cle- 
ment's quotation. With the first part may be compared words from 


1 For this quotation, see above, p. 49. 
2 We agree with Gebhardt and Harnack who write “Sed vix probabile est, Clementem 
ex his versibus orationem consaroinasse”. Op. cit., p. 21. І 
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Quis dives salvetur 39, 4: où BovAopar rov Havarov тод арартолћо®, 
аАа тт perdvoray Kav Dow ai duapria: брду ws $owwoÜv ёру, 
ws xtóva AevKavd, кё» peAdvrepov TOD oKdrous, ws Epıov Aevkóv 
ervibas тосо). The first sentence in this passage may be seen to 
parallel very closely the quotation (discussed above as a variant 
quotation of Ezk. 33.11) which immediately precedes the present one 
in Clement. The remainder of the passage is similar to the present 
quotation and yet quite different. The second passage in the Alexan- 
drian Clement is found in Paedagogos I, 91,2: $qoi yap $ 'Ie£exujà - 
ёду Emiorpabhre ёё vAns Tis Kapdias Kal elmnre > Патєр, akovoonaı 
úuðv womep Aaod ayiov. This parallels very closely the last part 
of our quotation. The introduction of the quotation as from Ezekiel 
is important and since the quotation is not found in our canonical 
Ezekiel, it is possible that the Alexandrian is referring to an apocry- 
phal Ezekiel, used also by the Roman Clement. On the other hand, 
Clement of Alexandria, as we have seen, is often dependent upon his 
namesake for quotations, and it may be that he is here also dependent 
upon Clement 2 and has inferred from Clement’s text that the words 
in question were found in Ezekiel, since they are introduced with the 
words mpoorideis kal yvwpnv ауабфу following a passage quoted 
from Ezk. 33.11. Yet when the Alexandrian copies the Roman Cle- 
ment's quotations he usually does so quite accurately whereas in the 
present instance there are a fair number of divergences between the two 
quotations. Although it is far from impossible, it seems unlikely that 
the one Clement is here dependent on the other. 

Since we have evidence, not only here but elsewhere, of the existence 
of an apocryphal Ezekiel, which may well have utilized and trans- 
formed material from the canonical Ezekiel,* an appealing explanation 
of the present quotation is that it was derived from this document.* 


1 Stáhlin in his apparatus indicates Ezk. 18.23 and Is. 1.18 as the source of the words 
in Clement of Alexandria. Clemens Alexandrinus III (Leizpzig, 1909), p. 185. 

2 Stählin indicates “wohl aus Clem. Rom. I, 8, 3". Op. cit., (Leipzig, 1905), р. 143. 

3 Moreover, all the other borrowed quotations are without exception found in Stro- 
mala rather than in the present two works. 

4 The evidence is conveniently gathered by М. R. James, “The Apocryphal Ezekiel”, 
JTS 15 (1914), 236-243), 236-324, and The Lost Apocrypha of the OT (London, 1920), 
64-70. Cf. Lightfoot I, 2, 39f. See also below, p. 90f. 

5 Knopf (op. cit., p. 56) and Harnack Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte, (p. 108) 
both regard the quotation as coming from an Apocryphon, though not necessarily that 
of Ezekiel. 
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As an alternative, however, it is also possible that Clement’s text of 
the canonical Ezekiel contained lengthy interpolations which could 
account for the quotation.! Thus although it is difficult to allow that 
Clement is dependent upon our canonical sources for this quotation, 
no certainty may be attained as to the exact non-canonical source he 
may have used. Yet a further possibility, the use of an anthology of 
quotations by Clement, has been suggested by R. M. Grant.? 


(4) Cl. 17.6 

This short quotation, introduced with xai таму Aéyer (follow- 
ing a quotation from Exodus), reads: ёуф de ein атџіѕ апд KvOpas. 
It is elsewhere found only in Clement of Alexandria (Stromata IV, 
106, 4) where it is almost certainly dependent upon our quotation 
(the only variant being xórpas for xv@pas). There are no very close 
canonical parallels, although some passages contain resemblances as 
for example, Но. 13.3 ws ати ёк kamvodoxns (thus A, with Theodo- 
tion; B reads ws druis dad Oakpówv); and in the NT, Jas. 4.14 
áruis ydp gre ў mpós OM yov dawouern, Erreıra kai adarlopery. 
The similarities, however, are very general and hardly can account 
for Clements quotation which, moreover, seems to come from the 
mouth of Moses. J. R. Harris found that the Syriae of 1 Ch. 29.15 
contained the comparable midrashic sentence “And we are com- 
parable to the smoke of a pot”, and from this fact diew the conclusion 
that Clement’s quotation was derived from 1 Chronicles, “in a form 
agreeing closely with the Syriac version".? Harris, however, was unable 
to explain how the Syriac reading made its way into Clement's Greek 
source.* Furthermore, there is evidence that the metaphor was common 


1 Lightfoot prefers the explanation of an interpolated Ezekiel, and refers to other 
interpolated or expanded writings, as for example in the Greek Daniel and possibly 
Jeremiah. See I, 2, 39f. M. R. James while fully acknowledging the existence of the apo- 
eryphal Ezekiel, is also of the opinion that Clement's quotation may well derive from an 
interpolated canonical Ezekiel. "The Apocryphal Ezekiel", p. 242. 

? AF II, 30. The contention of E. Werner, that the quotation is derived from а 
rabbinical source cannot be substantiated by the parallel he brings forward. “Розё- 
Biblical Hebraisms in the Prima Clementis", р. 795. It should not be forgotten that as 
given by Clement, the quotation is associated, albeit indirectly, with material drawn 
from Ezekiel (see above,p. 54). 

3 “On an Obscure Quotation in the First Epistle of Clement", JBL 29 (1910), 190-195. 

* The difficulty of the ascription of the quotation to Moses (whereas in 1 Chronicles 
it is from David) was explained by Harris as an inadvertent displacement of the quota- 
tion from the end of the following chapter, which refers to David, to its present position. 
Ibid., р. 194. No MS evidence supports this conjectured displacement. 
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in the ancient world,! and this could readily account for its presence 
both in the Syriac version of 1 Chronicles and in Clement’s source. 
The most probable explanation of the quotation is that Clement has 
derived it from some apocryphal source no longer extant.? Since the 
words are probably attributed to Moses, a possible source is the 
Assumption of Moses.’ Alternatively, Lightfoot suggested Eldad and 
Modad as more certainly known at Rome.* These, however, remain 
mere possibilities and the real source of the quotation remains un- 
known.* 


(5) СІ. 23.3f. 


The text of this long quotation in Clement reads :* 


ralainwpoi eiow of Öhhuxor, of Sioralovres ri фиҳи, of Aéyovres * тайта NKovaaner 
kai émi rÀv maTépov judy, Kal (Sov, yeynpdxaper, kal older Tjuiv rovrov auvBeßnkev. 
& дубтто:, ouußadere éavroós {Аер * AdBere dumeAov * mpórrov pev $vMopoct, etra BAaorós 
ytveras, elta GUMov, etra 2005, кай perà тата ópda£, elra aradvA)) napeornkvia. 


This quotation, which is introduced with the words 7) ураф) aürn, 
ömov Aéye: is found neither in our canonical books nor in extant apocry- 
phal books. Resemblances to NT passages can be pointed out (e.g. Jas. 
1.8 [8ájvyos]; 2 Pet..3.4; Mk. 4.26#; 13.28f. and parallels), but these 
present similarities in idea rather than verbal similarities." The quota- 


1 See Knopf, op. cit., p. 72, for the collected references. Cf. Lightfoot I, 2, 65. 

? Thus Harnack, Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte, p. 110. Grant, AF II, 40f. 
Werner's suggestion that Clement is dependent upon Midrash is unconvincing. '*Post- 
Biblical Hebraisms in the Prima Clementis", p. 795f. Clement appears to connect the 
saying with Moses, and the words of 17.5 are probably dependent upon Exodus (see 
&bove, p. 56). 

3 Thus Hilgenfeld, Clementis Romani Epistulae (Lipsiae, 1876), p. 23; cf. 127. Cf. 
Knopf, op. cit., p. 72. See below, p. 88f. 

4 І, 2, 65 and 80. See further, below, p. 87f. 

5 J. Donaldson notes “It would be useless to enumerate the conjectures which have 
been made with regard to this passage from the time of Chrysostom to the present day. 
They leave the reader where they find him". The Apostolical Fathers (London, 1874), 
р. 183. | 

6 The text given is that of А; C differs in having тў uy for тї Yuxıy after dordlov- 
res, and in omitting the words mpôrov uév фиААороеї after djzeAov. The versions follow 
A in including the latter words. 

? The introductory formula (never used by Clement in referring to NT writings) also 
rules out dependence here. Harnack correctly writes “Ра die als ‘die Schrift’ zitiert ist, 
war sie jüdisch und nicht christlich”. Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte, p. 111: 
Cf. also E. Nestle who stresses the Jewishness of the source. Op. cit., p. 180. There are 
also parallels in Epictetus, Discourses I, 14, 3; I, 15, 7f. 
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tion is, however, found almost exactly! in 2 Cl. 11.2ff., where it 
is introduced with the words Adyeı yàp каї 6 mpodnrıös Aóyos. 
Yet in 2 Clement our quotation is but part of a larger quotation, 
which continues with the following words: odrws kai б Aads pov 
акатаотасіаѕ Kat ӨАйрєс čoyev > ёпєта dmoAnbera ta дуаа. 
Unless these words were added by the author of 2 Clement, which seems 
improbable, it would appear that 2 Clement is very probably not 
dependent upon 1 Clement (as he elsewhere clearly is) but rather that 
the passage serves as an independent witness to the source used by 
Clement. It is diffieult to identify what that source may have been. 
Possibly, as Lightfoot conjectures, it was the book called Eldad and 
Modad.? In any event it seems probable that this or some similar 
apocryphal writing constitutes the source upon which Clement is 
dependent. 


(6) Cl. 29.3 
Since this quotation finds some parallels in the canonical writings, 


1 2 Clement (text according to Lightfoot) differs from 1 Clement in the following: 
тў кардіо, for rv фоҳцу; the insertion of wdvra in тобто ўкобсарєу; the substitution of 
apes 86 jydpay ё ўшёраѕ mpoodexduevor ovdev rovrwy Ewpdrnuev for the sentence «ai (бой, 
yeynpdxapev ... auvßeßnkev; the omission of & before ávógro: ; and the omission of the 
words elra pudov, elra dvBos xai. 

? See below, p. 87f. Lightfoot calls attention to the explicit mention of this writing 
in Hermas' Shepherd (Vis. II, 3, 4) where the quotation given is similar in purport to 
Clement's quotation, I, 2, 80f. Cf. also material similar to Clement's quotation in Vis. 
ПІ, 4, 3 and Mand. IX. М. К. James has refused Lightfoot's conjecture, however, 
arguing that the saying fits poorly into the period of Eldad and Modad as described in 
Nu. 11. “The people have not been long in the wilderness—not long enough, it seems to 
me, to make it appropriate that they should say ‘we have grown old in looking for the 
fulfilment of the promises’. Such language would be more fitting in the mouth of Israel 
when in exile and hoping for the Return". James therefore favours apocryphal Ezekiel 
as the source of the passage. T'he Lost Apocrypha of the OT, p. 40; cf. p. 68. Anachronisms, 
however, are fairly common in late pseudepigrapha, and there seems no reason why 
this may not во be regarded. Knoch also traces the dubvxia motif of our quotation to 
the Apocalypse of Eldad and Modad. Op. cit., p. 122. Elsewhere he is content to speak of 
“einen wohl christlich überarbeiteten apokryphen Vorlage". Ibid., p. 134. 

3 Knopf speaks simply of “еіп apokryphen Buch, das unter alt. Flagge ging und ver- 
mutlich jüdischen Ursprungs war". Op. cit., p. 86. Cf. Grant, AF II, 49; and Harnack, 
Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte, p. 111. Daniélou finds the source in an “‘apo- 
eryphe judéo-chrétien”. Op. cit., p. 420; cf. 120. E. Werner is highly critical of Daniélou's 
contention that the term Sépuxos is "characteristic of ancient Christian spirituality", 
arguing instead that it is Jewish. ‘‘Post-Biblical Hebraisms in the Prima Clementis", 
р. 796f. No one would deny, least of all Daniélou, that ancient Christian spirituality is 
heavily dependent upon Jewish tradition. 
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it may perhaps equally well have been discussed together with the 
composite quotations. Yet apart from the parallel to the first part of 
the quotation, the similarities are not close, and it thus seems not 
improbable that a non-canonical source underlies the quotation. The 
opening section of the quotation and its parallel are as follows. 


Clement LXX (Dt. 4.34; A and B; x, deficient) 
1800, pts ei éreipaaev 6 Beds єіоєАбду 

Aaußaveı éavr Ларе? éavró 

ёро ёк uéaov бус» ё0уоѕ ёк uécaov &üvovs 


Comparable passages are also found in Dt. 14.2 and 7.6 (cf. Acts 15.14), 
but the wording is somewhat different. Thus far the quotation looks 
as if it could easily have been a free citation of the Deuteronomy 
passage, in much the same way that Clement elsewhere cites freely. 
But for the remainder of the quotation, canonical parallels are not close. 
Clement’s text continues: domep Aaußaveı dvÜpwmos тту drapyhv 
adrod ris GÀw - Kal e€eAXedoetar ёк той Ebvous Ereivov dyia dyiwv. 
Similar to these words in many points is the passage in Ezk. 48.12 
(text of Rahlfs) kai éora( adrois 1) атару) Sedoudvn ёк tov 
апарҳ@у ris yfjs, dyıov dyiwv апд тфу dpiwv av Aewróv. In addi- 
tion, we may compare 2 Ch. 31.14 öoövaı ras amapyas Kupiw koi Ta 
dya rv åyiwv (cf. also Nu. 18.27). It is possible that Clement is here 
confusing the canonical passages by quoting from memory, as he else- 
where does.! On the other hand, the variant passages needed to explain 
the quotation in this way are several in number and not very related 
in content. Since Clement elsewhere quotes from non-canonical writ- 
ings, it may well be that he is also doing so here, as the introductory 
formula єў érépo Tommy Aéyev may suggest.” Again, however, it is 
impossible to arrive at any certain conclusion concerning Clement’s 
Source. 


(7) Cl. 34.8 
This quotation is closely related to Is. 64.3 and would, under normal 


1 Thus Gebhardt and Harnack, op. cit., p. 49. Cf. Lightfoot, who, however, also allows 
the possibility of an apocryphal source. I, 2, 95. 

? Knopf writes that our passage “ist eine merkwürdig zusammen gewürfelte und un- 
genaue Anführung ; wenn sie Clemens an einen Orte las, muss sie in einen verlorenen Apo- 
kryphon gestanden haben”. He rightly adds, however, “Aber diese Annahme ist natür- 
lich nicht nötig, es kann gedächtnismässige Vermischung vorliegen". Op. cit., p. 94. 
Cf. Grant, АЁ II, 55. Daniélou prefers to find the source of the quotation among early 
Jewish Christian targumim (Greek). Op. cit., p. 120f. See below, p. 91f. 
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circumstances, have been explained simply as a variant quotation 
of that passage. The form of the quotation, however, agrees almost 
exactly with the quotation as found in 1 Cor. 2.9. Since it is certain 
that Clement was familiar with 1 Corinthians, it is natural to assume 
that he has borrowed the quotation from the latter. It is, of course, 
not impossible that Clement and Paul may be dependent upon a com- 
mon source (which would then have to be non-canonical).! Yet such an 
explanation is both difficult and unnecessary.? 


(8) Cl. 46.2 

Clement’s text reads: уёураттол ydp ` koole trois dyíows, 
örı oí KorAAwpevor adrois dyıacdyoovraı. This short quotation is 
found neither in the OT nor in non-canonical writings known to us. 
A similar idea is found in Sir. 6.34: kai ris codds ; a)rQ проскоћ- 
Anönrı, but can hardly account for the quotation in Clement. There 
are certain passages in Hermas' Shepherd which probably reflect the 
same saying : Vis. ITI, 6, 2 (some MSS) unde koAAwuevo: rots àytois ; Sim. 
VII, 8, 1, kat un koAAöyuevoi rots Ayioıs; and Sim. IX, 20, 2, où koA- 
Advras rots SovAats тоб 0co0. Cf. also Did. 5.2 : o) KoAAdpevor dyab@ о?дё 
kpiaeı 8:каѓа. Clements quotation is even more closely paralleled in Cle- 
ment of Alexandria where it is linked together with the quotation which 
follows in the Roman Clement. The Alexandrian Clement's text reads : 
koAAäcdaı оду rots dyiots mpoojKer, STL of KoMdpevot abrois åyiaoðý- 
oovraı (Stromata V, 52, 3). While Hermas may witness to an independent 
knowledge of the maxim, it is almost certain that Clement of Alexandria, 
in customary fashion, is dependent upon his Roman namesake.‘ Since the 
idea of “‘cleavingto the good” was apparently commonin the early Church 
(cf. the Didache ; Hermas; Rom. 12.9), it is conceivable that the saying 
was derived from a current proverb. The ethical impulse of the Church 


1 Origen and others regarded the quotation as being derived from the Apocalypse of 
Elias. 

2 For a discussion of the passage, as well as a juxtaposition of the texts, see below, 
p. 204ff. 

3 Stahlin puts only the last portion of the sentence (beginning with бт) in quotation 
marks, thus apparently regarding the earlier portion as the Alexandrian’s own formula- 
tion. 

4 Lightfoot writes that “the change of form suggests that the Alexandrian Clement 
did not recognise the source of the quotation in his Roman namesake”. I, 2, 140. Lightfoot 
also indicated the presence of the quotation in Nikon (a seventeenth century Russian 
monk), but it is difficult to know of what significance this may be. See also M. R. James, 
The Lost Apocrypha of the OT, p. 88. 
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here stands clearly in close contact with that of Hellenistic Judaism.: 
The formulaic use of yeyparraı, however, makes it probable that 
Clement derived the saying from some apocryphal writing.? 


In summarizing the findings of this chapter, we may first emphasize 
that the great majority of OT quotations in Clement’s epistle are 
given in very close accord with the LXX text. While it is true to say 
that actual verbatim quotations are few, the variants found in most of 
Clement's quotations are slight, and their presence suggests that Cle- 
ment’s text as found in A is essentially trustworthy and has not been 
thoroughly harmonized to agree with the LXX (although this may 
occasionally be seen to happen) as, for example, the text of C and the 
versions have. 

What may be said concerning the text of the quotations, especially 
that of the essentially verbatim quotations? Unfortunately, as we 
have seen, it is virtually impossible to establish any general textual 
affinities with the major texts of the LXX. In a number of places 
Clement's text agrees with particular readings of A, in others with 
readings of B or x. Similarly, variants in Clement’s quotations can often 
be paralleled in various cursive MSS when Holmes and Parsons is 
consulted. However, the witnesses listed in the critical apparatus of 
the latter work present a very bewildering picture,? and thus it is diffi- 
cult to know what their significance may be.* Thus the textual situa- 
tion reflected in Clement is very complex, indeed. While an occasional 
oddity may be noted (e.g. the agreement with LXX C in 57.3-7; the 
agreement with x in 39.3-9; a Theodotionic reading in 34.6), no pattern 


1 See E. Werner, ‘‘Post-Biblical Hebraisms in the Prima Clementis", p. 803f. 

? 'Thus Knopf, op. cit., p. 121. Grant, AF II, 76. See below, p. 89f. 

3 Katz, referring to the apparatus in Holmes and Parsons, and Brooke-MeLean, 
says that the painstaking scholar there encounters “ ‘but a roaring sea of variants’, 
in which cabin boy and master mariner alike perish; for the number of seamen able to 
navigate this material is small”. “The Recovery of the Original Septuagint, A Study in 
the History of Transmission and Textual Criticism", Actes du premier Congrès de la 
Federation internationale des Associations d’Etudes Classiques (Paris, 1951), p. 167. 

4 Stahlin, researching the quotations in Clement of Alexandria, found this quest 
equally frustrating. “Es könnte vielleicht scheinen, als ob auf den vorstehenden Blättern 
die Hss bei Holmes-Parsons nicht genügend berücksichtigt worden waren... Aber es ist 
dies vor allem der Kürze wegen unterlassen worden, und wozu sollte z. B. die Anfüh- 
rung von 70 oder 100 Hss nummern bei den Psalmen dienen, wenn doch kein Resultat 
daraus zu gewinnen ist?” Clemens Alexandrinus und die Septuaginta (Nürnberg, 1901), 
p. 75. 
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emerges from the data afforded by the variants.! Swete drew the follow- 
ing general conclusions concerning the text of Clement’s quotations : 
(1) it occasionally agrees with that of NT quotations, but also shows 
independence; (2) “while often supporting A, it is less constantly 
opposed to B than is the New Testament"; and (3) it occasionally 
agrees with Theodotion and Aquila against the LXX. Our investiga- 
tion supports these conclusions, although we would perhaps want to 
phrase the second more positively, in that B is supported by Clement 
at least as often as is A. When Swete summarizes by saying that the 
text of the quotations “seems in fact to be a more mixed text than 
that which was in the hands of the Palestinian writers of the N.T.", 
he is without question on solid ground.? 

It cannot be doubted that most of the slight variants from the LXX 
in the essentially verbatim quotations are the result of Clement’s 
own hand, reflecting Clement’s concern for smoothness of style and 
clarity of expression.® Minor alterations of this nature are to be found 
in almost every quotation which we have examined. When variants 
cannot be explained on the basis of stylistic or allied motivations, if 
they are not inadvertent alterations, they may trace back to the LXX 
MS(S) Clement was using. These, however, we judge to be rare in the 
essentially verbatim quotations, and in any event, no emphasis may 
be put upon them. 

The situation is somewhat different when we come to the moderately 
variant quotations. Here Clement appears either to be rendering the 


1 Rahlfs’ judgement is correct : ‘Einfache Identifikation der von den ältesten Kirchen- 
vätern gebrauchten Septuagintatexte mit den uns erhaltenen Texttypen ist nicht mög- 
lich. Daraus folgt wohl, dass es in ältester Zeit noch anderen Typen oder Nuancen gegeben 
hat. Doch lässt sich darüber bei der Dürftigkeit und Unsicherkeit des Materials nichts 
Genauerers sagen”. Septuaginta-Studien II, 210. 

? The same kind of bewilderment is caused by the text-form of the early papyri. 
Thus Jellicoe writes ‘Those who would look to these papyri for definitive answers to 
textual problems, especially à ringing up of the curtain upon a carefully staged tableau 
of the pre-Origenian or pre-Lucianic-Hesychian days, will find as confused a presentation 
in the Chester Beatty scene as the one with which they were formerly familiar. Book for 
book the same phenomenon of variation is encountered; within the books, or parts of 
books represented, the same mixture of text-types is found, so that categories can be 
drawn, as with the major uncials and leading cursives, only in the most general of terms". 
The Septuagint and Modern Study (Oxford, 1968), p. 231. 

3 Cf. Stählin, who similarly writes “Oft ist die Kenntnis der Sprachgebrauchs unseren 
Autors der einzige Maastab für die Entscheidung, ob eine LX X-Lesart oder eine Autor- 
variante vorliegt". Clemens Alexandrinus und die Septuaginta, p. 11. 
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materials freely, actively reshaping them according to his own purpose 
or context, or perhaps quoting, not altogether accurately, from memo- 
ry. Accordingly, the quotations cannot fairly be taken as accurate 
indication of Clement’s LXX text. This is all the more true since the 
quotations all (except 8.2, where Ezekiel is quoted) derive from books 
from which Clement also quotes exactly elsewhere. 

In the case of composite quotations and “non-septuagintal” or 
variant quotations, it is questionable whether the LXX or some other 
source underlies the form of the text found in Clement. A number of 
these seem to give indication of having been derived from memory; 
in other instances a non-canonical source seems probable. That the 
latter suggestion is more than hypothetical is underlined by the clear 
presence of non-canonical quotations in Clement’s epistle. In the chap- 
ter which follows we consider the possible alternative sources which 
the phenomena in Clement’s epistle may suggest. 


CHAPTER THREE 


POSSIBLE EXPLANATIONS OF VARIANT QUOTATIONS 


Our concern in the present chapter is not with quotations which 
exhibit only slight variants when compared with our manuscripts of 
the LXX. These quotations are patently from the LXX, although it 
is not always clear when a variant reading is to be taken as accurately 
reflecting Clement’s LXX, when Clement deliberately makes minor 
changes, or when the alteration is an inadvertence in an otherwise 
exactly memorized quotation. Instead, we are concerned with the 
quotations which are more markedly variant. How are these quotations 
and composite quotations to be accounted for? We shall here briefly 
examine the more likely possibilities which can be suggested in answer 
to this question. We shall primarily look at possible alternative 
sources, attempting to assess their suitability in accounting for the 
variant quotations, but we shall also look at the possible role that 
memory may play in these quotations. This chapter is thus based upon 
and presupposes the detailed examination of the quotations in the 
preceding chapter. 


A. DIFFERING GREEK TRANSLATIONS 


Since Clement betrays no knowledge of Hebrew or Aramaic in his 
epistle, we need not look to the Massoretic (or other Hebrew) Text or 
to Aramaic Targums as possible sources of Clement's variant quota- 
tions. As we have seen, when the LXX differs from the MT, Clement 
invariably follows the former against the latter. Consequently it 
seems safe to say that any Hebrew or Aramaic influences upon the 
text of Clement's quotations are indirect, perhaps mediated through 
Greek sources, whether oral or written.! 


1 This we judge to be the case with the катастро in Clement’s citation of Ps. 
138.7-10 in 28.3, and $ófov in Pr. 1.29 in 57.5. The same must be said for certain Semitic 
expressions which are found in the quotations (e.g. yırwokovoa yırworw in Cl. 12.5). 
Cf. E. Nestle, “War der Verfasser des ersten Clemens-Briefes semitischen Abstam- 
mung ?" pp. 178-180; and E. Werner, “Post-Biblical Hebraisms in the Prima Clementis", 
p. 814f. 
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But once we have established that the source of Clement's quotations 
was & Greek source, we have not thereby solved the problems which 
confront us. For in addition to various textual traditions of the LXX, 
a number of Greek translations or targums independent of the LXX 
tradition may well have been in circulation in Clement's day. 

The availability and importance of a multiplicity of Greek transla- 
tions of OT writings in the first century has been vigorously argued by 
P. Kahle. Kahle has attempted to invert the theory of LXX origins 
held by Lagarde and his successors which traces the various recensions 
of the LXX back to a single, original Urtezt. Finding hints of earlier 
Greek translations in the Letter of Aristeas ($ 30), Kahle maintains 
that in reality the letter refers not to the original translation of the 
Pentateuch into Greek, but is instead an apologetic for the standardiza- 
tion of the text of a number of varying extempore Greek translations.? 

In accordance with this theory, Kahle is disposed to interpret the 
early evidence of Greek texts which differ from the received LXX, 
not as descendants (whether by corruption or recension) of an original 
Proto-Septuagint (thus Lagarde, Rahlfs, and successors), but rather 
as evidence of the survival of  non-septuagintal translations. He 
thus makes much of the apparent presence of Lucianic readings? 
in the earliest extant fragments of the OT in Greek, the John Rylands 
Papyrus Greek 458 (from Dt. 22-28; second century BC). Similarly, 
fragments from Greek texts (from Leviticus and Numbers) found 
in Qumran Cave 4 display a text which contains non-septuagintal 
readings, as does the leather scroll of the Minor Prophets (the Dodeka- 
propheton Seroll) which again contains Lucianic readings. The text 
form of quotations in Josephus and Philo are also taken by Kahle to 
show the influence of a non-septuagintal Greek tradition, as are the 
quotations in the NT which vary from the LXX. 


1 The Cairo Geniza? (Oxford, 1959), pp. 209-264; “Problems of the Septuagint”, 
Studia Patristica I, TU 63 (Berlin, 1957), pp. 328-338; “Die Septuaginta : Prinzipielle 
Erwägungen”, Festschrift Otto Eissfeldt (Halle, 1947), 161-180. Cf. also the work of Kahle's 
pupil A. Sperber, “The Problems of the Septuagint Recensions”, JBL 54 (1935), 73-92; 
and “New Testament and Septuagint”, JBL 59 (1940), 193-293. 

2 The Cairo Geniza?, p. 212ff. Kahle finds further evidence for early (non-septuagintal) 
Greek translations in a passage from Aristobulus preserved in Clement of Alexandria 
(Stromata I, 150, 1ff.) and Eusebius (Praep. Ev. 13, 12). Ibid., p. 221f. Swete, who gives 
the pertinent text, finds nothing of historical value in it. An Introduction to the OT in 
Greek, p. M. 

3 On the Lucianic text see B. M. Metzger, "The Lucianic Recension of the Greek 
Bible", Chapters in the History of New Testament Textual Criticism (Leiden, 1963), 
pp. 1-41. 
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There is no need for our present purposes to enter into argument 
with Kahle or to become involved in the question of LXX origins. 
This has been done often enough in the past,! and Kahle has failed to 
convince many students of the subject.? He not only cannot produce 
evidence which clearly substantiates this theory, but more important 
than that, the evidence upon which he does base his hypothesis is 
capable of being explained in other ways.? Indeed, the mainstay of 
Kahle's position is the analogy of the Aramaic Targums and other 
versions. 

Nevertheless, this analogy has a certain amount of plausibility and is 
to some extent confirmed by the variations even within the LXX text 
of certain writings of the OT.* Thus for Judges, the LXX texts of A 


1 See especially Н. M. Orlinsky, “Ор the Present State of Proto-Septuagint Studies", 
JAOS 61 (1941), 81-01. Orlinsky's conclusion, representative of the main stream of 
LXX research, is perhaps worth giving here in full : 

"I. Lagarde's principles, plausible enough a priori, have been found to be essentially 
sound in the inductive works of men like Rahlfs, Montgomery, and Margolis. 

IE. The new pertinent MS data, such as the Chester Beatty, Rylands, and Scheide 
papyri, seem to push back the problem of recension and of the Proto-Septuagint chrono- 
logically nearer to its date of composition ; they do not alter the problem. 

III. The criticism levelled against the Lagardian theory by Kahle-Sperber have 
neither refuted anything nor do they have any positive basis whatever in themselves". 
Ibid., p. 90f. Cf. also Orlinsky's **Current Progress and Problems in Septuagint Research”, 
The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow, ed. H. R. Willoughby (Chicago, 1947), 
рр. 144-161. 

2 See e.g., P. Katz, “Тһе Recovery of the Original Septuagint”, рр. 165-182 = “Рав 
Problem des Urtextes der Septuaginta", T'Z 5 (1949), 1-24; ‘‘Septuagintal Studies in the 
Mid-Century”, The Background of the New Testament and its Eschatology, ed. W. D. 
Davies and D. Daube (Cambridge, 1956), pp. 176-208. Cf. also the following writers who 
differ with Kahle : S. Jellicoe, The Septuagint and Modern Study, pp. 59-63 ; B. J. Roberts, 
The Old Testament Text and Versions (Cardiff, 1951), pp. 111-115; K. Stendhal, The 
School of St. Matthew, pp. 174-182: E. E. Ellis, Paul’s Use of the OT, pp. 17-20; R. H. 
Gundry, The Use of the OT in St. Matthews Gospel, pp. 166-171. 

3 In particular, it is interesting to contrast Kahle’s interpretation of the Dodeka- 
propheton Scroll with that of D. Barthélemy ‘‘Redécouverte d’un chainon manquant de 
l'histoire de la Septante", RB 60 (1953), 18-29. Cf. also Katz, "Justin's Old Testament 
Quotations and the Greek Dodekapropheton Scroll”, Studia Patristica I, TU 63 (Berlin, 
1957), 343-353. Also to be noted is Katz’s explanation of Philo’s quotations on the 
basis of a later interpolator, against Kahle’s view of Philo’s use of early non-septuagintal 
translations. P. Katz, Philo’s Bible (Cambridge, 1950). 

4 B.J. Roberts says of the LXX that “throughout its history free transmission 
was always one of its characteristic features, and, despite attempts to fix a standard form, 
there appears to have been no recension for which the claim was made that it was an 
authoritative text”. “Тһе Old Testament: Manuscripts, Texts, and Versions", CHB, 
II, ed. G. W. H. Lampe, (Cambridge, 1969), p. 18. 
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and B are quite divergent and suggest the possibility of independent 
origins.! The same kind of phenomenon is seen in the relation between 
the text of 1 Esdras and that contained in the LXX's Chronicles-Ezra- 
Nehemiah,? as well as in the contrasting recensions of Tobit in x and 
Вз (cf. also those of Esther, Job, Proverbs and Ezekiel).* Many of these 
revised editions are doubtless later attempts to bring the Greek text 
into closer conformity with the MT, rather than being original transla- 
tions parallel to one another. In the case of Daniel, the Church adopted 
the translation of Theodotion (second century AD) in preference to the 
earlier version which had been handed down and which diverged 
very considerably from the MT. However, because certain Theodotionic 
readings are found already in the NT and early Fathers, it seems that 
Theodotion himself made use of an earlier version, which has been called 
Ur-Theodotion, and thus the possibility of two original translations 
at the very beginning is raised. Similarly, the existence of Lucianic 
readings prior to Lucian's recension ® indicates that this also was not a 
de novo enterprise, but reflects a version of considerable antiquity." 

These data, when combined with the a priori probability of a multi- 
plicity of Greek translations, make Kahle's contention worth consider- 
ing even if the implications he draws for the question of LXX origins 
be rejected.® Kahle has suggested that evidence of the earlier Greek 
versions can be traced in the commonly accepted recensions of the 
LXX; the older translations made from the Greek ОТ; the remains of 


1 Kahle thus argues that these two texts are “typical examples" of the ancient Tar- 
gums, The Cairo Geniza?, p. 236. Jellicoe, however, counters that “the one has used the 
other, or both stem from a common archetype". Op. cit., p. 280f. 

2 See a discussion of the theories in Jellicoe, op. cit., p. 290ff. Cf. especially R. Н. 
Pfeiffer, History of New Testament Times (London, 1949), pp. 246-250. 

3 See Jellicoe, op. cit., р. 295f. 

4 See the various sections in Swete and Jellicoe. We may also mention the anonymous 
translation of OT portions known via Origen as Quinta, Sexta and Septima, and the 
translations known via fourth and fifth century patristic sources as from “the Hebrew” 
and "the Syrian". Cf. B. J. Roberts, The OT Text and Versions, p. 127. 

5 A full discussion can be found in Jellicoe, op. cit., pp. 83-94. 

6 The evidence is conveniently gathered in Metzger, “The Lucianie Recension of the 
Greek Bible", pp. 31-35. 

? “Whereas Josephus’ text takes the Lucianic back to the first century A.D., with the 
Rylands Papyrus which represents a similar type, ‘Lucian’ recedes into the Maccabean 
era". Jellicoe, op. cit., p. 290; cf. pp. 16Sff.; 346ff. 

8 Roberts rightly questions whether “the existence of other Greek versions necessarily 
precludes the existence of the Septuagint as a recognized version in the time immediately 
before the NT". CHB II, 16. 
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the Hexapla; and “in quotations from the Greek Old Testament which 
are found in the New Testament and in other writings from the first 
two centuries B.C., in so far as they do not conform with the Christian 
standard text”.! Since this latter criterion is applicable to a number 
of Clement's more variant quotations, it is perhaps worth asking 
whether Clement may not witness to the use of Greek translations other 
than those of the commonly received LXX. 

The first thing which one looks for in attempting to ascertain the 
possible use of alternative translations is whether the variant quota- 
tions are restricted to any one of the books which are quoted. In Cle- 
ment's epistle, however, all of the moderately variant and variant 
quotations come from writings which are also quoted in very close 
agreement with our LXX MSS, with the one exception of Ezk. 33.11 
(Cl. 8.2.) This does not, of course, make it impossible that the variant 
quotations derive from non-septuagintal translations—since independ- 
ent translations may also agree—but it does make this explanation 
quite unlikely.? 

Among the essentially verbatim quotations, few variants occur 
which are not readily explainable as slight modifications for stylistic 
reasons on Clement's part. Among these, the mupòs фАбуа of 36.3 
(Ps. 103.4) and 0є6 of 30.2 (Pr. 3.34) are in all probability the result 
of influence from the respective NT writings where the same quotations 
occur. In a few further instances we encounter variants which appear 
possibly to be derived from a non-septuagintal source. Thus ws Adwv 
in 35.11 (Ps. 49.22) is found elsewhere, according to Rahlfs, in R (the 
sixth century Greek and Latin Verona Psalter), in the old Latin Psalter 
of St. Germain-des-Prés (sixth century), in the Syriac translation of 
Paul of Tella (seventh century) and in minuscule 184, apparently con- 
nected with Theodoret (fifth century).® This variant, however, can 
hardly be counted as evidence that Clement used a different translation 
of the Psalter. The words ос̧ Aéwv are doubtless to be explained on 
the basis of Ps. 7.3 un more dpraon ws Adwy rv умут pov, from 
which passage they have in all probability been imported either by a 


1 The Cairo Geniza?, p. 262. 

2 Cf. О. Michel’s similar criticism of Vollmer's attempt to explain the aberrant quota- 
tions in Paul on the basis of a non-septuagintal Greek translation. Paulus und seine Bibel, 
p. 67. 

3 See Septuaginta-Studien II, 200; Psalm? cum Odis, Septuaginta Societatis Scientia- 
rum Gottingensis (Göttingen, 1931), p. 163. 
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scribal gloss or by memory.! A similar phenomenon seems to underlie 
Clement's addition of the words cai mévw in 16.3 (Is. 53.3) which are 
also found in a few cursive MSS and Origen.? They have quite proba- 
bly been added by a scribe from the words eAoyıodueda айтди elva 
ev aévw found in the following verse (Is. 53.4). Another variant which 
may be mentioned is Clement’s substitution of $ófov тоё коріоо 
for Aóyov той kvpiov in 57.5 (Pr. 1.29) in which Clement agrees with 
C (Ephraemi; fifth or sixth century) and the seventh century corrector 
of x. It seems that Clement here followed a LXX MS which had been 
corrected to agree with the MT's mim navy. The quotation otherwise 
agrees so closely with the LXX that a different Greek version is 
virtually impossible. 

More likely evidence for the use of non-septuagintal translations is 
perhaps to be found in the moderately variant quotations. In these 
quotations, however, while some of the variants may occasionally be 
paralleled among the later MSS listed in the apparatus of Holmes and 
Parsons, no evidence can be brought forward which points to their 
existence as early as the first century. Comparison with the Hexaplaric 
fragments yields no evidence for the variants. Moreover, when one 
takes into account the early popularity of Clement's epistle, it is far 
from impossible that the form of Clement’s quotation may have 
influenced certain later scribes of the LXX. 

As we have already noted, the only writing quoted in variant or 
even in “non-septuagintal” form, which is also not quoted exactly, 
is Ezekiel (33.11 in Cl. 8.2). Here the possibility of an alternative Greek 
translation underlying Clements quotation is attractive. At the same 
time, the variant rnv perávoiav, because of its importance to the 
context, looks as though it could be Clement's own substitution for 
the words of the LXX. Otherwise, the quotation is in close agreement 
with the LX X. In addition to this, as we shall see, the use of an apocry- 
phal Ezekiel is also a possibility. 

It is, in fact, the existence of other possible sources that makes our 
task so difficult. For even when we have once allowed that the source 
is not the LX X—a point which due to the possible use of memory and 
paraphrase always remains open to question— we are faced with several 
alternatives. We may have, in addition to a Greek translation inde- 


1 "Thus also Lightfoot I, 2, 110. 
2 See Ziegler, Isaias, Septuaginta ... Soc. Litt. Gottingensis XIV (Göttingen, 1939), 
p. 53. 
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pendent of the LXX, a canonical book of the LXX containing inter- 
polations,! the use of a current oral targum,? or a non-canonical writing 
resembling, and perhaps in part dependent upon, a related canonical 
writing. 

We conclude, then, that the aberrant quotations in Clement's 
epistle cannot substantiate Kahle's hypothesis concerning a multi- 
plieity of Greek translations of various OT writings. It is possible 
that in a few instances Clement’s quotations may depend upon differ- 
ing translations, but any suggestion that this is the explanation of 
the aberrant quotations remains conjectural and indeed appears 
improbable in the light of the further possibilities which are now to 
be discussed. 


B. Unknown WRITINGS 


That Clement’s sources are by no means limited to canonical writ- 
ings is plain from the presence of quotations from Wisdom as well as 
from those quotations which lack canonical parallels.® Attention was 
called to this non-canonical material, some of which is introduced as 
scripture, as early as the ninth century by Photius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who wrote of 2 Clement: рута twa ws dao ríjs 
Ücías урафўѕ Eevilovra mapeıoayeı, adding dv ой’ ý проту dmjA- 
Лакто travreAds (Bibliotheca 126).4 The sources of this “foreign” 
material to which Photius refers, have still not been exactly determined. 

The quotations in question are among those which have been dis- 
cussed above under the heading “Мор-сапопіса! Quotations". Two 
of these (3.4; 27.5) are from Wisdom, and a third (34.8) is apparently 
from 1 Corinthians. For the remaining five quotations the source 
remains questionable. For two of these latter quotations (8.3; 29.3) 
it is possible to gather a number of canonical parallels and to explain 


1 Lightfoot, ав we have seen in the preceding chapter, seems to favour this hypothesis 
in & number of places. 

? For the suggestion of early Hellenistic oral Targums, see Montgomery, A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel, p. 50. For the argument of written 
Jewish targumim (Greek), see Daniélou, op. cit., pp. 102-111. 

3 Van Unnik has also called attention to the possible influence of extra-canonical 
Palestinian-Jewish sources in Cl. 20, a chapter usually explained as exclusively depen- 
dent upon Stoic sources. See “Is 1 Clement 20 Purely Stoic?” УС 4 (1950), especially 
р. 185f. for possible parallels. 

4 The text is conveniently found in Migne, PG, vol. 103, col. 408. 
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the quotations as mosaics composed of these materials. In both instan- 
ces, however, this is a rather laboured explanation, and it is more in 
keeping with Clement's customary exactness of quotation to suppose 
that here he had before him non-canonical sources which are no longer 
extant. This conclusion seems more probable in view of the three 
quotations which lack canonical parallels (17.6; 23.3f; 46.2), and 
which are thus to be explained on the basis of alternative sources. 

Of the various conjectures which have been made concerning these 
sources, the most convincing is that made for 23.3f. by Lightfoot, who 
suggested that the book Eldad and Modad could well account for the 
quotation.! Little, in fact, is known of this book, which is attested in 
Hermas, Vis. П, 3, 4, the Stichometry of Nicephorus (400 orixo:) 
and in the Pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis (where it is included among 
apocryphal books of the NT), but which has not endured to modern 
times. The names Eldad and Modad are found in Nu. 11.26-29 where it is 
said that they, having not gone out to the tent, prophesied in the camp. 
The writing which bore their names was probably a late pseudepigra- 
phal book designed to meet the needs of a contemporary situation by 
putting the intended message in the form of an ancient prophecy.? 

Some idea of the content of the book can be gathered from the 
passage in the Shepherd of Hermas. In Vis. II, 3, 4 Hermas writes: 
éyyds кїро$ rois éematpepopevais, Ws yeypanraı ev тф ' EM a8 kai 
Moó848, rois mpobnrevoacı Ev TH puw TÔ Aaw. The fact that 
the Jerusalem Targums supply as the prophecy of Eldad and Modad 
in Nu. 11 a similar message (concerning tribulation in the pre-Messianic 
days) suggests that they witness to the same source.? 

This, in fact, agrees well with the content of our quotation as found 
in Clement, and also as found in 2 Cl. 11.2f. This latter passage, as we 
have seen, agrees with 1 Clement except for some slight changes and 
the addition of a further sentence in the quotation: ovrws kal 6 Aads 
pov dkaracraclas Kal Bribes &axev * ёпєта amoAnberaı Ta ауада. 


1 Lightfoot, I, 2, 80f. For the text of the quotation, see above, p. 73. A. Resch 
prefers the suggestion of an apocryphal Ezekiel as the source of the quotation. Agrapha? 
TU 30 (Leipzig, 1906), p. 325. M. R. James agrees with Resch, against Lightfoot, arguing 
that the context of the story of Eldad and Modad ill befits the point of the present 
quotation. The Lost Apocrypha of the OT, р. 40. 

2 “The fact that the prophecies of these men are unrecorded in Nu. 11.26-29 furnished 
an inviting theme for imagination to some unknown seer and author". J. T. Marshall 
“Eldad and Modad, Book of” HDB I, 676. 

3 Thus J. T. Marshall, ibid. 
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This added sentence shows that 2 Clement is not dependent upon 1 
Clement for the quotation and that both quotations go back to the same 
source. The added sentence agrees well with what is known of Eldad 
and Modod from Hermas. Moreover, in 2 Clement the quotation is 
introduced as 6 профтут:кдѕ Aóyos, a formula which would particularly 
suit the prophetic Eldad and Modad. Also to be noted is the reference 
to of ёйроуо: in the quotations found in both 1 and 2 Clement. While 
this word does not appear in the quotation of Vis. II, 3, 4, the same 
root is in the immediate context (Vis. IT, 2, 4 and 7),! thereby providing 
further support for the connection between the quotations in 1 and 
2 Clement and Eldad and Modad mentioned by Hermas.? Yet a further 
factor which adds some plausibility to the argument is that the 
Shepherd, like Clement’s epistle, and possibly also 2 Clement, was 
written at Rome, thereby assuring that the early Roman Church was 
acquainted with Eldad and Modad. 

Thus although there can be no certainty concerning the source of 
Clement's quotation, there are a number of indications which make it 
probable that Clement is here citing Eldad and Modad under the rubric 
ў урафђ air». 

For the other quotations in question, we must be content with pure 
conjecture. An attractive suggestion, however, for the quotation in 
17.6 éyw 8é eiu druis darò rúðpas, has been made by Hilgenfeld, 
who suggests as its source the Assumption of Moses.“ A considerable 
portion of this book survives in Latin translation in a sixth century 
MS.5 It contains a Testament of Moses—an account of his parting 
words to Joshua, rather than an account of the assumption. Towards 
the end of the extant portion (chapter 11 and following, according to 
the numeration in Charles’ edition) Moses speaks in the first person to 
Joshua, and it is not difficult to imagine Moses uttering the words of 
our quotation shortly after the extant MS breaks off. 


1 The word is frequently encountered in other parts of Shepherd (e.g. Vis. III, 2ff; 
IV, lf; Sim. VIII, 7f; Mand. 9 and 10). Cf. also Jas. 1.8; 4.8. 

2 Cf. Lightfoot I, 2, 81. 

з For the possible significance of урафу here, see below, p. 117f. 

4 Hilgenfeld, Clementis Romani Epistulae, p. 23. Resch agrees that an apocryphal 
book under Moses' name is the most likely source, but suggests also the possibility of 
an ’AzoxdAufis Mwüoews. Agrapha?, p. 309. 

5 Text and introduction are available in R. H. Charles, The Assumption of Moses 
(London, 1897), and id., The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, II 
(Oxford, 1913), 407-424. 
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Thus the context of the Assumption is well suited to this alleged 
utterance of Moses. In addition to this, evidence exists that this 
writing was already well known in the first century,! although its 
early presence at Rome cannot be verified. Still, it is quite probable 
that the Assumption early made its way to Rome, and it is not improba- 
ble that Clement was acquainted with it. 

Quite possibly, then, Clement borrowed the quotation from the 
Assumption of Moses. Lightfoot, however, is of the opinion that since 
in 23.3f. Clement appears to quote Eldad and Modad, there is no reason 
to go beyond that writing to explain the present quotation. It is con- 
ceivable that the latter writing contained such words of Moses; how- 
ever, the context for the utterance is much more hypothetical there 
than the one which already exists in the Assumption. Given the present 
data, it is diffieult to come to a final decision on the question, although 
it may be said that Lightfoot seems to underestimate the suitability 
of the Assumption.? 

The third quotation which lacks canonical parallels is that found in 
Cl. 46.2, koAAäode тоїѕ ayiois, бт ot KoAAwpevor адтоїѕ ayıaodnoov- 
тол. As noted above, Hermas seemed also to know this saying (cf. 
Vis. III, 6; Sim. VIII, 8; IX, 20). Were these words known to Her- 
mas via Eldad and Modad? This is possible, but by no means neces- 
sary, since many non-canonical sources were available to writers in 
the second century. One can only conjecture as to what Clement's 
source may have been. The quotation, as we have seen, appears in 
Clement of Alexandria, slightly altered, but clearly dependent upon the 
Roman Clement. Similarity of thought is found in a few NT passages 
(e.g. Rom. 12.9; 1 Cor. 6.17; 7.14; Rev. 22.11). Building upon this 
latter evidence, Resch argued that in reality the quotation was a 
saying of Jesus derived from a vorcanonischen Evangelienschrift.* 


1 See Charles, The Assumption of Moses, pp. ıxıff; 106-110. 

? Lightfoot, however, rightly rejects Hilgenfeld's argument that the Assumption 
of Moses begins with & chronological reference to the departure of the Phoenix. Hilgen- 
feld argued that Clement's reference to the Phoenix (chapter 25) was dependent upon 
the Assumption and therefore that our present quotation is derived from the Assumption. 
Even if the latter writing did refer to the Phoenix, dependence would by no means be 
proved, since the story was common in Jewish circles. In fact, however, the Assumption 
refers to profectionis fynicis, probably meaning, as Charles translates, “departure from 
Phoenicia". Lightfoot I, 2, 84ff. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the OT, 
II, 414. 

3 Agrapha!, TU 5 (Leipzig, 1889), p. 169f. 
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J. H. Ropes argued, against Resch, that Clement’s introductory for- 
mula, yeyparraı, would hardly have been used to introduce words of 
Jesus, and suggested instead that the saying was of pre-Christian origin, 
perhaps inspired by, and interpolated into, the LXX text of Ps. 17.26 
(which is quoted immediately following by Clement) alongside the 
words pera óoíov ócw05o5.! However, while Ropes is correct in 
emphasizing the yéypamra:, Resch is correct when in his second edition 
he points out that Ropes had failed to note the formula which is used 
to introduce the Psalm passage: v érépw Tóm Aeyeı.? This second 
formula makes the contention that Clement derived our words from 
the (interpolated) Psalm passage improbable. We thus can accept 
neither Ropes' nor Resch's explanation of the quotation. 

Despite the proverbial sound of the saying and the widespread know- 
ledge of this or a very similar saying, we cannot explain it simply 
on the basis of a common proverb circulating orally in the early Church. 
Clement's yeyparraı points to a written source to which was probably 
ascribed some antiquity or authority. Lacking further indicators, we 
can say no more than that it appears to have been some apocryphal 
or pseudonymous writing which is no longer extant. 

It is also difficult to determine the source of the remaining two quo- 
tations which we have designated “non-canonical”. We have already 
discussed the parallels to the quotation in 8.3, and have suggested on 
the basis of the (probably independent) parallel in Clement of Alexandria 
which is attributed to “Ezekiel” that the quotation is derived from an 
apocryphal Ezekiel, or at the least from an interpolated canonical 
Ezekiel.® 

Again, very little is known of pseudo-Ezekiel. The most important 
witness to it is found in Epiphanius Haer. 64 where, referring to та bad 
тод *ІєбєкіђА roô профўтоо Ev тф iiw апокруфо pndevra тєрї dvac- 
т0сє05, he presents a parable of the judgement of both body and soul. 
Specific mention of an apocryphal Ezekiel is found elsewhere only 
in the Stichometry of Nicephorus, where it is listed with a group at 
the end of the OT Apocrypha, without giving the number of the stichoi, 


1 Die Sprüche Jesu, TU 14 (Leipzig, 1896), p. 22f. 

2 Agrapho?, p. 88f. Resch also tried to meet the difficulty posed by Clement’s 
yeyparraı by remarking that in 1 Tim. 5.18 a saying of Jesus appears (combined with 
an OT quotation) which is introduced as ypaġý. The formula may, however, refer only 
to the first half—the OT words—or the author may have believed that the latter words 
were derived from the OT. 

3 See above, p. 69ff. 
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Bapovy, 'Aufakoíp, "IelerıyA каї Aavın\ pevderiypada. A non- 
canonical quotation is assigned simply to “Ezekiel” by Tertullian 
(de carne Christi 23), and is found also in Epiphanius (Haer. 30, 30), 
Gregory of Nyssa (Adv. Iud. 3), Actus Petri cum Simone 24, and 
Clement of Alexandria (Stromata VII, 94, 2) where it is introduced 
as Scripture, rérokev kal où mérokev now ù урафт. Another say- 
ing attributed to Ezekiel, but not found in the canonical Ezekiel, 
occurs in Vita S. Antonii (fourth century, allegedly by Athanasius). 
These last two fragments, however, may possibly derive from an inter- 
polated canonical Ezekiel rather than a pseudonymous Ezekiel.! 
Further evidence which can be brought forward as pointing towards 
an apocryphal Ezekielis very dubious.? 

Resch has argued strongly that our quotation derives from pseudo- 
Ezekiel, which he argues “war jedenfalls ein ursprünglich jüdisches, 
später christlich interpoliertes Werk."* Although we know little of the 
contents of pseudo-Ezekiel, it is quite possible that Clement found the 
quotation in this writing. The association of the passage with the 
name of Ezekiel is clear from Clement of Alexandria. This seems also 
to be the conclusion which should be drawn from Clement's introduc- 
tory words прост:дєіѕ кої yvauınv ауабту, which follow a passage 
which is quite probably derived from our canonical Ezekiel. If the 
latter passage is from the canonical Ezekiel, then perhaps Clement's 
mpoorıdeis supports Harnack's idea of an “apokryphen Zusatz zum 
Propheten Ezechiel". 

We conclude it probable, but by no means certain, that our quota- 
tion was derived either from a pseudo-Ezekiel, or a canonical Ezekiel 
expanded by an appendix or by interpolations. 

The final quotation which remains to be discussed is that in 29.3. 
We have already noted that, although conceivable, it is improbable 
that Clement has here combined various canonical passages from 
memory. Since there are no parallels to the quotation in the literature 
of the early Church, no additional clues to its source are available 


1 Harnack writes of the former quotation, “nach Tertullian stand die Stelle in einem 
apokryphen Zusatz zum Propheten Ezechiel. Es mag bereits eine jüdische Interpolation 
sein, die dann von den Christen auf Maria gedeutet worden ist". Die Chronologie der 
altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius, I (Leipzig, 1897), p. 560f. 

2 This evidence is assessed by M. R. James, “Тһе Apocryphal Ezekiel”, р. 240ff; 
idem, The Lost Apocrypha of the OT, pp. 64-70; cf. also Resch, Agraphal, p. 290f. 

3 Agraphal, p. 290f.; and with even more conviction in Agrapha?, p. 327. Cf. James, 
"the source was Christian or Christianized”. “The Apocryphal Ezekiel”, p. 240. 
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outside the passage itself. The introductory formula is of no assistance 
since it consists only of the words xai év érépw romw Aéye, follow- 
ing a quotation from Deuteronomy. Although the first part of the 
quotation is paralleled in Deuteronomy, it is difficult to believe that 
the quotation is from this book if only because of the introductory 
ev ётер» rönw (which elsewhere only introduces quotations which 
differ in source from those which they follow [8.4; 46.3]. The second 
part of the quotation resembles, as we have already noted, a passage 
in Ezekiel, and this immediately suggests the possibility that Clement 
may have derived this quotation from the same source as the quotation 
which has just been diseussed. Resch has called attention to the simi- 
larity between the final words of the latter quotation às Aaod áyíov 
(8.3) and the content of the present quotation, concluding that both 
derive from the apocryphal Ezekiel.! 

The two quotations may well derive from the same source, and that 
source may well be the apocryphal or expanded Ezekiel, but we can 
claim no more for these conjectures than possibility. Lacking any 
further knowledge and more suitable suggestions, however, we may 
tentatively conjecture that Clement has here made use of this apocry- 
phal source. 

At the same time, it is necessary to remember that Clement proba- 
bly had access to a library containing a not inconsiderable number of 
non-canonical writings. Some of these are known to us indirectly 
(such as the apocryphal Ezekiel or Eldad and Modad); others, of which 
we have no knowledge, were doubtless available at the end of the first 
century. Consequently, we cannot be dogmatic about the suggestions 
which have been made above. But because this is true, we also cannot 
be dogmatic about the sources of certain of the more variant quota- 
tions, and especially the composite quotations which have been dis- 
cussed in the preceding chapter. With regard to the former category, 
perhaps instead of free renderings of the canonical passages we have 
the accurate quotations of non-canonical sources which in turn are 
closely related to or dependent upon the canonical passages. Among 
the moderately variant quotations, Ezk. 33.11 (in 8.2) particularly 
comes to mind because of its close association with the quotation in 
8.3, probably from the apocryphal Ezekiel as we have argued. Similarly, 
almost all of the quotations discussed as “non-septuagintal” in form 


1 Agrapha?, p. 329. Resch also mentions the possibility of a NT motif underlying the 
passage (cf. Rom. 11.16). 
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present themselves as suitable candidates for explanation on the basis 
of apocryphal sources. While a few of those quotations may in fact 
derive from non-canonical sources, it seems hardly possible that all 
of them are so to be explained. But if in some cases Clement has 
rendered a canonical passage freely, whether by memory or design, 
it is possible that all of the instances in question are derived from canon- 
ical sources. It is our contention that for these quotations the more 
probable explanation, without excluding the other possibility, is 
that they are derived from the canonical parallels which have been 
mentioned. 

The same possibility of non-canonical sources exists with regard to 
composite quotations. It may be that some of these are in reality derived 
from one such source rather than from two or more canonical passa- 
ges; the words may be those of an unknown writer who may have 
made use of OT phraseology, even as pseudo-Ezekiel appears to have 
done. A good example of this is found in the combination of Isa. 40.10 
and Pr. 24.12 (in 34.3) which is also found (apparently independently) 
in Rev. 22.12 and thus looks as though it may go back to a common 
source. It is clear that in composite quotations this kind of phenomenon 
may occasionally oceur. Yet for most of the composite quotations, 
we regard this as an unlikely conjecture. Much more probable, as an 
alternative source, however, is the suggestion of a source containing 
a collection of passages—an anthology of quotations. This hypothesis 
although really a subdivision of the present section, is important enough 
to be considered separately in the section which follows. 


C. ANTHOLOGIES 


By “anthologies”, we refer to collections of particular OT passages 
brought together in various manuals which are alternatively called 
testimonia or florilegia. While it is not necessary to review the history 
of the study of these collections,! we may briefly mention among the 
most important contributions, the two-volume work Testimonies 
by Rendel Harris.2 In these volumes, Harris gathered together 


1 A very helpful survey may be found in P. Prigent, Les Testimonia dans le Christia- 
nisme Primitif : L’Epitre de Barnabé I-X VI et ses Sources (Paris, 1961), “Les Testimonia. 
État de la question", pp. 16-28. J. A. Fitzmyer, '* ‘4Q’ Testimonia and the New Testa- 
ment", Theol. Stud. 18 (1957), 513-537. See also Ellis, Paul's Use of the OT, pp. 98-107. 

? Cambridge : vol. I, 1916; vol. II, 1920. 
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materials from the Fathers and the NT to present a strong argu- 
ment for the existence of a single authoritative Testimony Book which 
antedated the NT writings, which was of anti-Jewish bias, and which 
he equated with the Aoyıa of Papias. This Book was said to contain 
collections of OT passages which were intended to be used in the 
Christian polemic against the Jews. Since the time of Harris, this 
hypothesis has been vigorously tested, and a number of important 
modifications urged. Few were persuaded by the contention that such 
a collection was what Papias referred to as Aöyıa;! it was further sug- 
gested that a number of anthologies rather than a single Testimony 
Book may have existed,? and that these may have been intended for 
liturgicaland catechetical as well as polemical purposes. T.W. Manson sug- 
gested that the collected OT passages may not have existed in written 
form at all, the pertinent passages being instead contained in the memo- 
ry of the early preachers of the Church.? Most significant of all, however, 
was the work of C. H. Dodd who moved away from the Testimony 
Book hypothesis to an explanation of the same phenomena on the 
basis of the common use of certain extended portions of the OT Serip- 
tures.* Isolated, brief quotations were presented as a part of, and were 
meant to point to, the larger contexts viewed as wholes. 

As a result of the criticisms which have been levelled at Harris, the 
Testimony Book hypothesis, as an explanation of the character of 


1 Harris was here following the suggestion of F. C. Burkitt, The Gospel History and 
lis Transmission (Edinburgh, 1907), pp. 124-128. B. P. W. Stather Hunt also took up 
the argument in Primitive Gospel Sources (London, 1951), pp. 182-193; 319ff. For a defence 
of the view that Абуга refers to sayings of Jesus see Т. W. Manson, “The Life of Jesus : 
A Survey of the Available Material : (4) The Gospel According to St. Matthew", BURL 
29 (1945-46), 392-428; and B. W. Bacon, Studies in Matthew (New York, 1930), pp. 443- 
451. 

? Cf. A. Lukyn Williams, Adversus Judaeos (Cambridge, 1935), p. 7. Hunt, op. cit., 
p. 14. 

3 “The Argument from Prophecy", JT'S 46 (1945), 129-136. 

4 According to the Scriptures (London, 1952). It may be added, in passing, that of the 
passages referred to by Dodd, serving as the sources of testimonia (p. 107f.), Clement 
employs material from the following : among the primary, Dn. 7; Is. 6.1-9.7; 40.1-11; 
52.18-53.12; Ps. 22; 31; 88; 110; 2 (these last two Psalms are used indirectly via Hebrews) ; 
Gn. 12.3; among the subordinate, Mal. 3.1-6. This would appear to be a considerable 
number when the paraenetic (rather than kerygmatic) purpose of Clement's epistle is 
taken into account. Dodd's hypothesis has been criticized by A. C. Sundberg, Jr., but 
while some of the criticisms may be valid, it has not been overthrown. “Оп Testimonies”, 
Nov. Test. 3 (1959), 268-281. 
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OT quotations in the NT, today stands largely in disrepute.! A further 
factor which has led to a general disenchantment with the question of 
testimonia is the lack of agreement concerning the character, purpose, 
and extent of such collections in the early Church.? 

But while the existence of testimonia underlying the quotations in 
the NT remains a moot point, the influence of testimonia in the early 
Fathers has received new impetus, particularly through the work of 
Prigent.? In the Epistle of Barnabas, Prigent finds evidence of several 
kinds of testimonia sources (e.g. “де polémique anticultuelle” ; “messia- 
niques”). In his more recent study of OT quotations in Justin Martyr, 
Prigent alleges that Justin in the Apology and Dialogue relies upon a 
treatise against all heresies (“Syntagma”) which he claims to possess 
(First Apology 26). This work Prigent equates with the treatise against 
Marcion used by Irenaeus and Tertullian.¢ 

Since the early investigations of Hatch,5 little has been written on 
the subject of testimonies in Clement’s epistle. Recently, however, 
R. M. Grant has argued that a number of the OT quotations in Clement 
give evidence of having been derived from anthologies.® These 


1 Cf. for example, the remarks of Stendahl, The School of St. Matthew, pp. 207-217. 
In the preface to the second edition of his book (1967), Stendahl confirms his rejection 
of the testimony hypothesis despite the discovery of new evidence at Qumran (p. IIıf.). 
Cf. Gundry, The Use of the OT in St. Matihew’s Gospel, рр. 163-166. A more recent de- 
fender of Harris, however, is found in Hunt, op. cit. 

? Cf. Prigent, Les Testimonia dans le Christianisme Primitif, p. 27f. A number of 
divergent viewpoints seems inevitable when the subject of discussion centres on docu- 
ments or traditions no longer extant. 

3 On Barnabas, see Les Testimonia dans le Christianisme Primitif (Paris, 1961). Against 
Prigent, however, see the long article by J.-P. Audet, "L'Hypothése des Testimonia", 
RB 70 (1963), 381-405; on Justin Martyr, see Prigent, Justin et L' Ancien Testament 
(Paris, 1964); see also R. Kraft, "Barnabas' Isaiah Text and the "Testimony Book' 
Hypothesis", JBL 79 (1960), 336-350. Kraft concludes that Barnabas’ sources “lie some- 
where between Jewish testimony literature (as seen at Qumran) and full-fledged Christian 
testimony books (Cyprian, et. al.)". p. 350. Against the suggestion that Barnabas uses 
a fixed Testimony Book, see L. W. Barnard, “The Testimonium Concerning the Stone 
in the New Testament and in the Epistle of Barnabas", Studia Evangelica III, TU 88 
(Berlin, 1964), 306-313; additionally, see Barnard’s chapter, “The Use of Testimonies in 
the Early Church and in the Epistle of Barnabas", Studies in the Apostolic Fathers and 
their Background (Oxford, 1966), pp. 109-135. 

4 Justin et L'Ancien Testament, p. 12. L. W. Barnard rightly criticizes Prigent’s 
hypothesis, which he describes as “а return, in another form, to Rendel Harris’ theory 
of a single testimony source”. “Justin Martyr in Recent Study", SJT 22 (1969), 163. 

5 Essays in Biblical Greek, pp. 204-207. 

6 AF II, 10-13. Grant unfortunately does not give a full discussion of this hypothesis. 
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claims must be examined and the possibility that an anthology (or, 
anthologies) may underlie some of Clement’s quotations must be 
considered. 

Before we turn to this, however, we must call attention to extant 
collections of testimonia and look closely at the criteria which can be 
used to detect their presence in the quotations of the Fathers. The 
earliest explicit mention of a testimonia document is ascribed to Melito 
of Sardis (late second century) by Eusebius, who records Melito's 
reference to the six books containing éxAoyás ёк тє той vópov kai 
TÀv mpodnrav тєрї тод owripos Kal maons Ths miorews ТФУ 
which he composed for a certain Onesimus. The earliest extant Chris- 
tian testimonia document is from Cyprian (third century) and consists 
of a collection of OT passages directed against the Jews as well as 
passages concerning the Christ.! Further evidence exists in a collection 
attributed to Gregory of Nyssa (fourth century), and Eusebius’ Demon- 
stratio and Prophetical Extracts.* The most important direct evidence, 
however, is found in the Qumran documents known as 4Q Testimonia 
and 4Q Florilegium,? the discovery of which revived the lagging 
interest in testimonia. Here, in these collections of eschatological texts 
which held special importance for the Qumran community, was the 
first tangible evidence that testimony books were in use in the first 
century. These Jewish documents, not dissimilar to the type of col- 
lections which Hatch had early conjectured,‘ indicate that there were 
Jewish precursors which well may have served as models of early 
Christian anthologies.5 


1 Cyprian's book was one of the main pieces of evidence in Harris' argument. See 
Testimonies I, 5. 

? For a convenient survey of the evidence, see Hunt, op. cit., p. 194ff. Cf. Harris, 
Testimonies I. 

з For 4Q Testimonia see J. M. Allegro, “Further Messianic References in Qumran 
Literature”, JBL 75 (1956), especially pp. 182-187; J. A. Fitzmyer, op. cit.; see also 
Е. Е. Bruce, “Qumran and Early Christianity”, NTS 2 (1955-56), 179f. For 4Q Florilegium, 
see especially J. M. Allegro, “Fragments of a Qumran Scroll of Eschatological Midräsim”, 
JBL 77 (1958), 350-354. 4Q Florilegium is now fully available, together with 4Q Testi- 
monia and other finds from Cave 4 at Qumran, in the official publication, Discoveries 
in the Judaean Desert of Jordan vol. V, Qumran Cave 4. I (4Q158-4Q186), ed. J. M. 
Allegro, with the collaboration of A. A. Anderson (Oxford, 1968), especially 53-60. 

4 Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 203f. Hatch’s view is thus vindicated against O. Michel's 
criticism “Ез finden sich keine Spuren vorchristlichen Florilegien", Paulus und seine 
Bibel, p. 52. 

5 “There can be little doubt that we have in this document a group of testimonia 
of the type long ago proposed by Burkitt, Rendel Harris, and others to have existed 
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In addition to these extant writings, proponents of the testimonia 
hypothesis argue that traces of the same collection(s) are found in 
Barnabas, Justin, Irenaeus and other writers of the early Church. 
From the later extant collections of testimonia (which allegedly incor- 
porate the earlier collections) an idea of the early Christian Testimony 
Book may perhaps be gained. But by what criteria is the indirect 
evidence of testimonia in the early Fathers to be discovered ? 

While the criteria employed may vary slightly from author to author, 
they usually include the following factors :! (1) the quotation of the 
same OT passages independently by different authors, agreeing in 
variants against the LXX; (2) the presence of the same or similar 
composite quotations in different authors; (3) the quotation of the same 
series of passages in the same or similar sequence by different authors; 
and (4) the ascription of a quotation to the wrong source. Where these 
phenomena occur in authors that are independent it seems safe to say 
that a common source other than the LXX underlies the quotations, 
and quite probably that the source is a testimonia document (except 
for the first criterion, where the use of an alternative translation or 
recension is perhaps equally probable). However, these phenomena, as 
outlined here, are only rarely encountered. Even when they are en- 
countered it is often difficult to rule out the possibility of direct depen- 
dence.? As a result, the above criteria are frequently modified so that 
if the phenomena (of criteria 1-3) are found only in one author they may 
be taken as an indication of reliance upon testimonia. Similarly other 
criteria are added which are also easier to satisfy but at the same time 
somewhat less reliable.? Thus, for example, the presence of a number 
of citations grouped around a key word (Stichwort) or idea may be 


in the early Church". Allegro, “Further Messianic References in Qumran Literature”, 
p. 186. Audet, however, regards the Qumran discoveries as private notes rather than 
documents intended for publication. “Еп soi, l'exhumation de notes de lecture, de fiches 
d'auteurs, d'aide-mémoire, ou de collections personnelles d’extraits bibliques à Qumrán 
ne devraient pas causer plus de surprise que la découverte d'abécédaires à Murabb’ät”. 
"L'Hypothése des Testimonia", p. 392. 

1 See Harris, Testimonies I, 8. Prigent, Les Testimonia dans le Christianisme Primitif, 
p. 28. Cf. Dodd, According to the Scriptures, p. 24. 

2 This is especially true of the Fathers, who often copied one another quite freely. 

3 E.g., Harris refers to editorial material and material suitable for controversy. 
Testimonies T, 8. Prigent refers to the use of a series of quotations for a purpose other 
than that which inspired the collection to be made in the first place. Les Testimonia dana 
le Christianisme Primitif, p. 28. 
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evidence of the use of a testimonia source, but it is also possible that 
the collections of texts is the work of the author himself. 

When these criteria are applied to Clement’s quotations can we arrive 
at any evidence for the reliance upon a collection of testimonia? In 
his chapter “On Composite Quotations from the Septuagint", Hatch 
examines five passages in Clement's epistle which he regards as proba- 
bly derived from manuals of excerpta.! The first passage concerns the 
three Psalm quotations which are consecutively cited in chapter 15.4ff. 
Hatch argues that since the same cento is found in Clement of Alexan- 
dria, we have evidence of the use of the same manual. It is almost 
certain, however, that here as elsewhere the Alexandrian is dependent 
upon the Roman Clement.? The Psalm quotations are in almost exact 
agreement with the LXX text, and in all likelihood our Clement has 
composed the cento himself. The second passage to which Hatch refers 
is the long Psalm quotation in chapter 22, at the end of which (22.8) 
is added without indication a verse from a different Psalm. Here, it 
is argued, the added verse "preserves the sequence and antithesis of 
the passage so well that the whole quotation may be taken to be a 
separate current poem."? While this is a possibility, it can in itself 
hardly be taken as evidence for such a source. Since Clement doubtless 
possessed a very thorough knowledge of the Greek scriptures, we may 
well assume that the conjunction was his own. For the next two passages, 
Hatch only gives the parallels and makes no comment. Both passages 
(34.6; 50.4) are composite quotations, the components of which find 
parallels in the canonical Scriptures. It is possible that these quotations 
derive from a manual of excerpta, but no evidence can be brought 
forward to substantiate such a claim. The final passage discussed by 
Hatch consists of a series of three OT quotations (Cl. 56.3-5) which are 
regarded as derived from a collection of quotations grouped about a 
particular subject.* There is no reason, however, why Clement himself 


1 Op. cit., p. 204ff. 

? See in the present work, p. 140. Hatch mentions that Clement of Alexandria does 
not separate the various quotations with the repeated хали» Aéye as does the Roman 
Clement. It is just as probable, however, that the Alexandrian, borrowing from the Roman 
Clement, has omitted the formulae, as it is that the Roman Clement, borrowing from a 
testimonia source, has inserted them. 

3 Op. cit., p. 205. Hatch does not mention that the same combined quotations are 
found in Clement of Alexandria (Stromata IV, 109, 1ff.). Again, however, we have direct 
dependence on the Roman Clement. 

4 Hatch writes : "the want of cohesion between the third quotation and the two first 
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may not be responsible for the passage, having gathered quotations 
containing the verb za:devw. The evidence brought forward by Hatch 
seems too conjectural to be convincing. 

The argument for Clement's use of an anthology presented by Grant, 
though equally brief, is more extensive in that it includes a greater 
number of passages than Hatch considered.: Beginning with the cri- 
teria suggested by Prigent,? but focusing on the grouping of quota- 
tions about a word or idea, Grant traces the use of a florilegium in 
Clement which he ventures to identify as having originated in Helle- 
nistic Jewish circles. Rather than giving a full argument for his hypo- 
thesis, Grant simply gives the references with a comment upon each. 
The merits of each of these must be considered individually. 

(a) Cl. 8.2-4. In 8.1 Clement writes of Aevrovpyoi тїз xapıros ToO 
Geod Sia mveünaros ayiov тєрї peravoias EAdAncav. There follow 
three quotations having to do with "repentance", the first probably 
from Ezekiel, the second probably from an unknown source (Pseudo- 
Ezekiel as we have argued) and the third from Isaiah. It must be 
&dmitted that this is exactly the kind of phenomenon that one would 
expect to encounter in Stichwort collections.? There is nothing, however, 
that excludes the possibility that Clement himself collected these 
passages. It is in fact one of Clement's favourite devices to make use 
of а key word of a quotation or group of quotations in carrying forward 
his own argument.* In addition to Clement's own penchant for taking 
up key words, there is an important variant in the first quotation which 
is not supported by the LXX, namely the substitution of the word 
perdvoiay for the words тд amoorpeisaı tov doef ато tis ó806 
каї (jv aùróv. It seems more likely that Clement made the substitu- 
tion rather than that the alteration was purposefully made to enable 
the passage to be included in a Stichwort collection. 

(b) Cl. 13.1. In this passage & quotation apparently from Je. 9.23f. (cf. 
1 Regn. 2.10) appears in somewhat different form from that of the 


makes it probable that this is rather a series of quotations on a cognate subject than a 
single quotation from a composite poem". Op. cit., p. 207. 

1 AF II, 10ff. See also the relevant passages in the commentary. 

2 Les Testimonia dans le Christianisme Primitif, p. 28. Grant adds that “very vague 
Source references point in the same direction". AF II, 10. Vague source references, 
however, may also point to memory quotation. 

3 The earliest elaboration of the Stichwort theory is found in H. Vollmer, Die alt- 
testamentlichen Citate bei Paulus (Leipzig, 1895). 

4 Lightfoot has compiled an interesting list of these instances. See I, 2, 112. 
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LXX. Although the form bears a clear resemblance to the portion of 
the same passage quoted in 1 Cor. 1.31, Grant disallows the influence 
of the latter as an explanation.! There is no reason, however, why the 
passage may not have been drawn from Jeremiah, and yet at the same 
time have been influenced by Clement’s recollection of its form in 1 
Corinthians, especially since it is certain that he was well acquainted 
with this epistle.2 Even if the influence of 1 Corinthians be denied, 
there are a number of other alternatives to account for the form of the 
quotation in addition to the use of an anthology. Mentioned with 
the same passage is the quotation in 13.4 which, it is said, may belong 
with the quotations of 14.4 and 5 since all are concerned with the 
subject of meekness or gentleness. While these quotations may derive 
from an anthology, it is also possible that Clement has collected them 
himself. 

(c) Cl. 15.2-6. All of these quotations deal with the subject of "false 
piety” and thus may derive from an anthology.? Grant conjectures that 
the omission of a number of words by homoeoteleuton in Cl. 15.5 
had occurred already in the florilegium upon which Clement was 
dependent. This is an interesting possibility, but cannot be confirmed. 
(d) Cl. 22. The quotations in this chapter were also used by Hatch. 
Grant, like Hatch, refers to the fact that the final quotation is attached 
without formula to its antecedent. This aud the similarity of content 
possibly indicate reliance upon an anthology. 

(e) Cl. 23. The quotations of this chapter are conceivably derived from 
а more conventional testimonia document in that they may be described 
as “messianic”. 

(f) Cl. 26. This chapter contains two short quotations, the first being 
a composite quotation from the Psalms and the second a variant quota- 
tion from Job. They may derive from a collection of passages on the 
subject of the resurrection. Grant points out that the first quotation is 
introduced with a formula containing vo. This, however, may also 
suggest the possibility of quotation from memory. 

(g) Cl. 28.3. This quotation, introduced Аує: ydp mov тд урафєїоу, 


1 Grant writes “The words parallel to 1 Cor. 1.31 in 1 Clem. 13.1 certainly do not come 
directly from 1 Corinthians”. AF II, 13. No reason, however, is given to justify this 
alleged certainty. 

2 See below, pp. 195-209. 

3 No attempt is made to substantiate this by appealing to the parallels in Clement of 
Alexandria, as Hatch had done with this passage. 
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differs considerably from the LXX. No further reason is given by 
Grant as to why the quotation is regarded as deriving from a florilegium. 
(h) CL. 29. Two quotations are found here, both concerned with the 
subject of election. The second is probably derived from a non-canonical 
source which may as easily be an apocryphal writing as an anthology. 
(1) Cl. 34.3. This is a composite quotation which Grant associates with (e) 
above, since it also is concerned with the coming of 6 xópios.! 

(j) Cl. 34.6 and 8. Grant relates these quotations to the one just discussed 
(i), as being derived from “a florilegium section related to eschatology”’.2 
On the other hand, however, it seems equally possible that the former 
is given from memory and the latter derived from 1 Cor. 2.9. 

(К) Cl. 50.4 and 6. The first of these two quotations is a composite one 
which Grant related to (f) above, on the basis that both concern the 
resurrection. The second quotation, a nearly verbatim quotation 
from the Psalms on the subject of forgiveness is related to (d) by Grant. 
(1) Cl. 52. The Psalm citations in this chapter are all concerned with 
sacrifice and may therefore possibly derive from an anthology. 

(m) Cl. 56. This chapter contains a number of quotations which include 
the verb табєйш. Grant goes beyond Hatch in adding the final quota- 
tion from Job although he notes “it is possible that Clement, who clearly 
knows the book of Job, has added the last passage".* 

As with the arguments of Hatch, the arguments of Grant lack sub- 
stantiation. The evidence produced is the following : (1) the grouping 
of certain citations around a keyword or subject; (2) the presence of 
composite quotations; and (3) a number of indefinite or vague source 
references. The whole argument thus rests only upon quotations found 
in Clement's epistle, and no attempt is made to confirm the hypothesis 
by an appeal to parallels which could independently derive from the 
same source. But each of these phenomena is readily explainable without 
recourse to one or more hypothetical florilegium documents. It is 
natural for an author to gather together a number of quotations which 
underline the argument he is making; it is common for someone 
who quotes from memory to conflate passages which are cognate, 
and to employ indefinite introductory formulae. Moreover, Grant's 
hypothesis is made improbable simply by the large number of quota- 


1 Elsewhere Grant suggests that Clement is here quoting the canonical passages 
"from memory". AF П, 61. 

? AF II, 12. 

8 Ibid. One wonders why this explanation is allowed here and not elsewhere. 
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tions he undertakes to explain in this way. If Grant is correct, Clement 
quotes from the alleged anthology nearly as often as he does directly 
from the LXX. This we are bound to regard as unlikely without more 
direct evidence. 

Thus, although we cannot deny the possibility that Clement has 
made use of an anthology or collection of testimonia, the arguments 
which are given do not sustain a contention of probability. The follow- 
ing factors weigh against this hypothesis: (1) In almost any writing 
which contains a large number of quotations, it is possible to group 
the quotations together under certain key words or concepts. This is 
especially true when one is allowed to associate quotations from differ- 
ent parts of the same writing (as Grant does with a number of Clement’s 
quotations). Consequently, the argument may be said to reflect too 
widespread and natural a phenomenon to constitute evidence for actual 
dependence upon anthologies. (2) The component parts of Clement’s 
composite quotations do not uniformly agree with or differ from the 
text of the LXX. Thus within the same quotation, one section may 
agree closely with the LXX, while another may depart considerably 
from the LXX. Similarly, in different composite quotations the same 
OT writing may be quoted sometimes closely agreeing with, sometimes 
departing from the LXX. In a florilegium source, however, one would 
expect to find a more consistent relationship (whether diverging or 
agreeing) to the LXX text. This phenomenon, if it is not explained 
as the result of Clement’s own doing, must be accounted for in Cle- 
ment’s source. However, rather than to believe that the compiler of an 
anthology relied on memory and that Clement followed this source 
without making corrections, it is far easier to allow that Clement is in 
these instances quoting from memory, but with varying degrees of 
accuracy. (3) Other explanations of the phenomena are available 
which are equally satisfying and yet do not involve so difficult a con- 
jecture as that of a written anthology source. That there are a number 
of inherent difficulties in the suggestion of hypothetical written docu- 
ments has been pointed out by Audet.? Moreover, it is a faulty metho- 
dology that passes over satisfactory explanations which are readily 
available in favour of more difficult and conjectural hypotheses.? 
Thus there is little reason to resort to a hypothetical written flori- 
legium document when other alternatives present themselves. Most 


1 "L'Hypothése des Testimonia", especially p. 399ff. 
? Audet rightly questions Prigent’s methodology in this connection. Ibid., p. 386. 
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composite quotations are readily explainable on the basis of memory ;! 
the compilation of a string of quotations around a given word or subject 
is probably due to Clement's own industry,? using perhaps as a model 
the homiletical tradition of the Hellenistic synagogue,? or in some 
instances borrowing certain combined quotations or series of quotations 
directly from sources of oral tradition.4 


D. Memory 


One of the most likely explanations of the aberrant phenomena 
encountered in Clement's quotations is that they are the result of the 
use of memory. There is today, however, an absorbing interest in 
possible dependence upon various non-canonical sources as an explana- 
tion for the form of what are ostensibly OT quotations in the writings 
of the early Church ; and concomitant with this new interest is a new 
disparagement of the appeal to memory citation.’ Yet while it is 


1 W. Wrede writes ''Indessen weisen mehrere Zitate bestimmt auf eine gedachtnis- 
mássige Anführungsweise hin. Es sind diejenigen, in welchen Klemens mehrere Schrift- 
stellen offenbar vermischt". Untersuchungen zum ersten Klemensbriefe, p. 64f. Cf. Har- 
nack, Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte, p. 66. Grant acknowledges that Wrede's 
explanation of the composite quotations on the basis of memory may be correct. AF II, 
10. 

? Wrede justly remarks concerning the quotations which are “mit offenbar Sorgfalt, 
ausgewählt, mit Fleiss zusammengestellt, mit Absicht gehäuft”. Op. cit., p. 61. Harnack 
also refers to the “sorgfältige Zusammenstellungen gleichartiger Stellen". Einführung in 
die alte. Kirchengeschichte, p. 66. 

3 G. Е. Moore has called attention to the fact that in the synagogue, "the homilists 
in all ages worked into their discourses a great deal of quotation, not only from the Law 
and the Prophets, but from the Hagiographa". Judaism I (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), 
305. See also Thyen's discussion of “Das AT und die hellenistische Synagoge" in Der 
Stil der Jüdisch-Hellenistischen Homilie (Göttingen, 1955), pp. 110-116. Similarly, K. 
Stendahl writes that “The methods of the synagogue in dealing with the texts of the 
O.T., both in liturgical reading and in teaching, account for most of the features Harris 
wanted to explain by his Book of Testimonies”. The School of St. Matthew, p. 217; cf. also 
Knoch, op. cit., p. 53; Michel, op. cit., p. 89. 

^ L. W. Barnard refers to the importance of “a common method and tradition” 
and suggests that a pattern of catechetical teaching “тау well prove to be the key to 
the understanding of the use of the Old Testament in the early Church". Studies in the 
Apostolic Fathers and their Background, p. 110f. Barnard calls attention to “a strong oral 
tradition" as a major factor in accounting for the quotations in Barnabas. Ibid., p. 133. 

5 This new attitude is typified in the remarks of Kraft : '"The modern commentator 
on early Christian literature need not fee] despair when he is confronted by an O.T.- 
like quotation which is not exactly paralleled in extant older literature. The once over- 
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important to give due consideration to the availability and possible 
use of these additional sources, it is wrong to underestimate the role 
which citation from memory may have played in the form of these 
early quotations. Because the appeal to memory citation has been 
made perhaps too facilely and too consistently in the past is little reason 
to go to the opposite extreme and to reject with equal facileness and 
thoroughness every explanation on the basis of memory in favour of 
a number of various hypothetical written (or oral) sources. 

Quite certainly memory played a much more important role in the 
ancient world, and as a consequence the faculty of memory was much 
more exercised and developed, than in modern times.! This was true 
not only in the handing down of religious tradition in various cultures 
from the earliest times,? but also in the educational process itself.3 
B. Gerhardsson has pointed out, for example, the importance of recita- 
tion from memory in Hellenistic education at both the most elementary 
and advanced levels, and also in the philosophical law schools.* In 
Graeco-Roman education the cultivation of memory (memoria) com- 
posed one of the five major parts of Rhetorie.5 Quintilian, in his famous 
treatise Institutio Oratoria (II, 7, 2-4), expounds the importance of 
committing “the best writings" to memory so that the most excellent 
and useful phraseologies might become the student's own. 

If memory was thus an important tool in pagan education in the 
first century, how much more important it would have been in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. Gerhardsson has again traced the im- 


worked appeal to 'citation from memory’ is only one among many possible explanations, 
which include the use of Testimonia, targumic or midrashic rewriting of scripture, psalmio 
compositions, scriptural commentary tradition, and the like". Review of P. Prigent's 
Les Testimonia dans le Christianisme Primitif, JTS 13 (1962), 405. 

1 "In the tradition of western culture it is only in our own day that the memory has 
been effectively unloaded into books. Not until our own day have we learned to accept 
& form of education which to a great extent consists of being able to find the material 
which is required in the right books, without needing to carry it all in the memory. 
Not until our day has the pedagogical revolution taken place which has been called ‘the 
dethronement of memory’ ". B. Gerhardsson, Memory and Manuscript (Uppsala, 1961), 
р. 123. Cf. A. W. Ziegler, Neue Studien zum ersten Klemensbrief (Munich, 1958), p. 48. 

2 See for example Н. M. and N. К. Chadwick, The Growth of Literature, 3 volumes 
(Cambridge, 1932-40). 

3 “Beaucoup plus que nous, à l'école comme dans la lecture privée, —habituellement 
faite à haute voix—les hommes de ce temps apprenaient par coeur". Audet, "L'Hypo- 
thése des Testimonia", p. 404, n. 22. 

4 Memory and Manuscript, p. 124ff. 

5 See D. L. Clark, Rhetoric in Greco-Roman Education (New York, 1957), p. 170f. 
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portance of memory in the learning of the written Torah within the 
elementary education of Rabbinie Judaism.! In a similar way, there 
can be no question about the preeminent position the Scriptures held 
for the Christians of the first century and of their suitability for memo- 
rization.? The OT writings spoke of Christ and the Church, proclaimed 
the Gospel, and gave guidance for conduct. Inevitably these writings 
were studied and large portions of them were committed to memory.? 
Thus Clement in three places refers to the Corinthians as men who had 
studied and who were well-versed in the Scriptures (45.2; 53.1; 62.3). 
Clement, himself à man of considerable education, as an important 
personage of the Roman Church, doubtless possessed a thorough know- 
ledge of the Scriptures and would have been able to quote a great 
amount of their contents from memory. 

In addition to the importance which the memorization of Scripture 
held for the Christians of the first century, another significant factor 
must be taken into consideration in our argument. Since MSS of the 
OT were probably papyrus rolls *containing texts running continuously 
without divisions,5 reference to specific passages was a troublesome 
task. Thus an author, writing a treatise or a letter, might recall some 
passage of Scripture pertinent to his own argument and, failing to 


1 Memory and Manuscript, pp. 56-66. Cf. G. F. Moore, who writes “The method of 
the schools developed not only exact and retentive memory and great mental acuteness, 
but an exhaustive and ever-ready knowledge of every phrase and word of Scripture". 
Judaism I, 320; cf. 2 Tim. 3.15. 

? Harnack has pointed out the importance of memorization in the later Church, 
adding that in antiquity “reading and learning by heart were more closely connected 
than with us". Bible Reading in the Early Church, trans. J. R. Wilkinson (London, 1912), 
р. 125. For the importance of reading in the period of Clement see ibid., pp. 32-47. 
Gerhardsson indicates the importance of reading the Scriptures in the synagogue service, 
which although required to be '*from the book", was often given from memory. Memory 
and, Manuscript, pp. 67-70. Cf. Oesterley, T'he Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy 
(Oxford, 1925), p. 115f. 

3 When it is remembered that in the ancient world, reading was always aloud, it will 
be seen that the very act of reading itself became a vehicle of memorization. “Reading in 
the ancient world, even solitary reading, invariably meant reading aloud”. С. Н. Roberts, 
“Books in the Graeco-Roman World and in the New Testament, CH B I, eds. P. R. 
Ackroyd and C. F. Evans (Cambridge, 1970), p. 49. 

4 This probability, however, is becoming increasingly subject to question, as the date 
for the beginning of the use of the codex in the Church is pushed earlier and earlier. See 
below p. 290, n. 3; and p. 313, n. 2. 

5 See V. Н. Stanton's excursus on “The Form of Ancient Books as Affecting Habits 
of Quotation", The Gospels as Historical Documents (Cambridge, 1903), I, 22-25. 
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remember its location, or preferring not to take time to find the pas- 
sage, be content to quote it from memory.! In some instances the memo- 
ry may have reproduced a passage exactly; in other instances it may 
have produced an approximation of the original. 

The importance of memory in the first century, and the difficulty of 
reference in the papyrus MSS of the OT writings, together constitute 
an a priori probability that at least some of Clement's quotations derive 
from memory. À look at the quotations themselves seems to confirm 
this probability. 

In the preceding chapter, the quotations listed as "moderately 
variant" and “non-septuagintal” are relatively brief whereas all of 
the lengthy quotations are quoted in nearly exact agreement with the 
LXX. It is understandable that while Clement would probably want 
to refer to the MSS for the longer passages, for the shorter ones he 
might not take the trouble to do so. While reliance upon memory does 
not necessarily account for all of these aberrant quotations, there is 
every reason to believe that in many instances it may do so. A number 
of the shorter “essentially verbatim" quotations may also derive from 
memory, but in these instances they have been retained more effec- 
tively. 

In all likelihood, Clement’s use of the adverb той, "somewhere", in 
certain of his introductory formulae points to quotation from memory. 
Of its five occurrences in this usage, лой is used to introduce three 
quotations which we have designated “non-septuagintal” in form (21.2 
[Pr. 20.27]; 28.3 [Ps. 138.7-10]; and 42.5 [Is. 60.17]); one “moderately 
variant" quotation (15.2 [Is. 29.13, but influenced by Mk. 7.6 and 
parallels] ; and one “composite” quotation (26.2 [various Psalm pas- 
sages]. Clement apparently did not remember where these pas- 
sages were, and believed that he could quote them accurately enough 
without bothering to trace their location. 

Clement's use of zo with a composite quotation suggests that the 
majority of these may well be due to a confusion caused by memory 
citation. On the other hand, some of the combinations may already 
have been available to Clement via tradition, perhaps of a homiletical 
or catechetical character. However, the extent to which this may be true 
remains disputable. The same may be said for quotations tacked direct- 


€ 


1 It should be remembered that apparently no premium was put upon verbal exact- 
ness in citations; what was important was the sense of the passage. See Stendahl, op. cit., 
р. 157f. Stanton, op. cit., p. 4f. 
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ly onto preceding quotations as well as series of independent quotations 
linked by introductory formulae. Here the most natural explanation 
is memory : the process of citing one passage brings to remembrance 
other passages of Scripture containing the same or similar thought. 
This stringing together of various Scripture passages constituted a 
homiletical convention of the Hellenistic synagogue ! and it is possible 
that Clement borrowed this device from the synagogue homily. It is 
also possible, although much more doubtful, that Clement borrowed 
actual combinations and series of quotations from the homiletic tradi- 
tion. More probably, Clement uses the model, but assembles his own 
series of passages in accord with his own purposes.? 

Since the circumstances under which Clement wrote his epistle were 
those in which quotation from memory flourished, and since many of 
the quotation phenomena of the epistle are explained most easily 
and most adequately by quotation from memory, we find every reason 
for, and no reason against, concluding that Clement has in a number 
of instances relied, with varying degrees of success, upon his memory 
for the quotations.* 


1 See Thyen, op. cit., p. 75ff; p. 65; cf. Stendhal, op. cit., p. 216f. 

2 Cf. Wrede, op. cit., p. 61ff. Harnack, Einführung in die alte KirchengeschicMe, p. 66. 

3 We here call attention to the work of C. Eggenberger who forcefully denies the 
possibility of quotation from memory. Referring primarily to Harnack's appeals to memo- 
ry in accounting for the form of certain quotations, Eggenberger writes “Wir halten diese 
‘e memoria’ — Theorie für absolut falsch und für geeignet, das wahre Verständnis unseres 
Schreiben zu verhindern. Dem gegenüber stellen wir die These auf: Unser Verfasser 
zitiert genau, wenn seiner Absicht mit dem genauen Wortlaut gedient ist, er zitiert will. 
kürlich, wenn seiner Absicht mit dieser Willkür gedient werden kann". Die Quellen 
der politischen Ethik des 1. Klemensbriefes (Zürich, 1951), p. 55f. Eggenberger's attempt 
to account for the variants in the quotations as the result of Clement’s own arbitrary 
adjustment of the LXX in favour of his own purpose (the ineulcation of a submissive 
attitude to the Roman Empire) is virtually a complete failure. In the first place, nowhere 
is it explained why Clement may not have quoted from memory. Secondly, and most 
importantly, only a selected number of variants are discussed by Eggenberger. Further, 
if there are variants which do agree with Clement’s purpose this may well be accounted 
for on the basis of quotation from memory. It is psychologically understandable that an 
imprecision of memory in & quotation will tend to favour one's own argument. Whether, 
however, the submission Clement has in mind is in the first place submission to Rome 
is very doubtful. 

4 Knoch in his examination of the quotations justly writes “Веі der Zitationsmethode 
ist für Cl. charakteristisch, dass er weithin aus dem Gedächtnis zitiert,—ein Zeichen 
dafür, dass Cl. in der Schrift des AT zu Hause ist". Op. cit., p. 52. Cf. Wrede, who also 
speaks of “einen nicht geringen Gedächtnisbesitz des Klemens”. Op. cit., pp. 63. 
W.G. Kümmel also refers to the frequent use of memory by early Christian writers. 
“Schriftauslegung im Urchristentum", RGG3, V, 1518. 
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Our analysis of Clement’s OT quotations reveals a complex situation 
which in not a few places presents a number of vying alternatives and 
little possibility of certainty in source determination. A large majority 
of the quotations are derived from the LXX whether directly by 
copying or indirectly from memory. Others, although quoted as 
"Seripture" come from non-canonical writings. For certain variant 
quotations other possibilities appear, such as non-septuagintal trans- 
lations and anthologies. However, while these possibilities must be 
kept in mind, the quotations in question are readily explainable on the 
basis of memory citation, and since the use of the latter is in itself a 
probability, lacking further evidence of direct dependence upon 
literary or oral sources, we conclude that Clement is in these instances 
very probably quoting the canonical writings from memory.! 


1 Sanday comes to a similar conclusion : ‘Some of the cases of combination and some 
ofthe divergences of text may be accounted for by the assumption of lost apocry- 
phal books or texts; but it would be wholly impossible, and in fact no one would think 
of so attempting to account for all. There can be little doubt that Clement quotes from 
memory, and none that he quotes at times very freely”. The Gospels in the Second Century, 
p. 30f. Sanday's balanced viewpoint is preferable to the extravagant claims which are 
occasionally made in favour of this or that hypothesis. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
CLEMENT'S VIEW OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Before concluding our discussion of the use of the Old Testament 
in Clement's epistle, we turn from the actual method of quotation to 
look at Clement's own view of the OT writings. What does Clement 
say concerning the nature of these writings so far as their inspiration 
is concerned ? Secondly, what is the extent of Clement’s OT canon, 
and what are the implications of Clement's use of non-canonical writ- 
ings for the history of the OT canon in the early Christian Church ? 
And finally, what may be said concerning Clement's understanding 
and interpretation of the OT? The extensive use of the OT in Cle- 
ment's epistle provides excellent source material for establishing not 
only Clement's view of the OT, but by implication the view held by the 
Church as a whole at the end of the first century. 


A. INSPIRATION 


The earliest Christians not only accepted the Jewish Scriptures as 
their own, but also the Jewish view concerning the inspiration of those 
Scriptures. For the Jews, inspiration began with the Torah, which 
was regarded as pre-existent, and thus held to be a direct creation of 
God. While there were various theories as to how Moses was given the 
Torah, its divine origin was never questioned. The second and third 
parts of the Hebrew canon were also early regarded as having been 
inspired directly by God.? The Jewish view of inspiration is illustrated 
in the titles used by Philo and Josephus in referring to the Scriptures, 
e.g. tepà BiBArla, íepai ypadai, ‘єр урашџата, as well as the in- 
troductory formulae used with quotations, many of which also point 
to the divine origin of the Scriptures.3 


1 Cf. J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines (3rd ed;. London, 1905), p. 60ff. 

? A full discussion of the Rabbinie views of inspiration is found in Strack-Billerbeck, 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch IV [1 (München, 1928), 
435-451. 

3 See the discussion in W. Sanday, Inspiration (London, 1894), pp. 70-90. Sanday 
concludes that “There can be no doubt that it was a rooted idea among the Jews of the 
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The same view of the OT Scriptures is found in the NT.! That the 
writers of the NT regard the OT as absolutely authoritative is immedi- 
ately apparent from the way in which they quote from it for purposes 
of demonstration and proof and also from the introductory formulae 
used with the quotations.? In addition, there are two passages which 
speak directly concerning the inspiration of the OT: in 2 Tim. 3.16, 
mäca ypadn Üeómvevoros; and in 2 Pet. 1.21, od yàp HeAnuarı 
avOpwrov nvexbn npobnreia more, ВАМА тд mvevparos dyíov depd- 
EVOL eAdAncarv апд deoö дудротог. 

The viewpoint expressed here is identical with that of early Judaism 
on the one hand’, and with that of the later Church on the other.* 
Although in the Apostolic Fathers there are no such explicit statements 
concerning the inspiration of the OT writings, it is readily apparent 
that their view has not altered from that of the NT writers. This again 
can be seen in the formulae used to introduce OT quotations.5 

In Clement's epistle the introductory formulae employed reveal in 
themselves a high view of the Scriptures. Thus as the speaker in the 
OT, explicit reference is made to 6 deös (10.4; 18.1; 33.5; 53.2); 
6 deamörns (8.2; 36.4); and rò пуєдра тд ayıov (13.1; 16.2). Quota- 
tions are also introduced as from 6 äyıos Adyos (13.4; 56.3) and 
7| mavaperos софіа (57.3). There are, however, in addition to these 
formulaic references, further indications of the divine origin of the 
OT Scriptures in Clement's epistle. 

Thus Clement, like Philo and Josephus, can speak of íepai BißAoı 
(43.1) in referring to the books which Moses wrote. Similarly, Clement 
writes to the Corinthians, éykekójare eis ras iepas урафаѕ, Tas 
aAndeis, tas Sua тоб mvevuaros той dyiov (45.2) These words 


first century, both Hellenistic and Palestinian, that the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
came from God”. (p. 73). 

1 See Schrenk's discussion, T'DNT' I, 757. 

2 This evidence is fully and conveniently available in D. M. Turpie, The New Testa- 
ment View of the Old (London, 1872). 

3 Strack-Billerbeck write concerning 2 Pet. 1.21 “Wir haben hier ein Beispiel, wie die 
erste Christenheit kein Bedenken getragen hat, an einem jüdischen Lehrstück mit allen 
seinen Einzelheiten festzuhalten, sobald es ihrer eigenen Anschauung entsprach”. 
Op. cit., IV [1, 451. 

4 Cf. Kelly, op. cit., p. 61. 

5 These have been examined above, pp. 31-33. 

6 These references include quotations from all three parts of the Hebrew canon. See 
above, p. 26ff. 

7 Cf. Polycarp's reference to sacris literis (Phil. 12.1); cf. (epà урёрџата in 2 Tim. 
3.15. 
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clearly reflect the exalted view of the OT held by Clement. Directly 
comparable to the latter passage are the words of 53.1 : &nioraode yap 
kai Kadds erioraode ràs iepas ypadás, dyaryroi, kal ёукєкїфатє eis тд. 
Абуга roô дєод. Clement also refers to the Scriptures as rà Абу in 
19.1, and in 62.3 speaks of ra Абуга ris maiBeías тод Beoö. The 
words of the OT Scriptures are for Clement the words or “oracles” of 
God in written form. They derive from God, reveal His will, and are 
thus of supreme authority.! 

If it is clear that Clement regarded the OT Scriptures as having come 
from God and so possessing the highest degree of inspiration, it is 
not very clear exactly which writings were regarded by Clement as 
included in this class. We are thus faced with the question of the 
state of the OT canon in the Christian Church at the end of the first 
century. What may be inferred from Clement's epistle about the 
extent of his OT canon? 


B. Canon 


Clement, as we have seen, quotes from all three sections of the 
Hebrew Canon : the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings or Hagiogra- 
pha. The Law and the Prophets were, of course, already well es- 
tablished by Clement's day. The same may be said for most of the 
writings which composed the third section of the canon. Indeed, it 
is among the Hagiographa that three of Clement’s favourite books are 
to be found: Psalms, Job and Proverbs. Clement also quotes from 
Daniel and alludes to Esther from among the writings of the third 
division, and although there are no indications, he quite probably knew 
all of the Hagiographa. But Clement, as we have seen, goes further 
than this, employing non-canonical writings—both from the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha—in a way not dissimilar to his use of the canonical 
writings.® 

Clement is not, moreover, the only writer in the early Church to 
make use of non-canonical writings. Apocryphal writings are quoted 
in the NT, as for example in Jude 14ff., where Enoch is quoted, and 


1 Cf. Harnack, who writes that for Clement “Рав А.Т. ist göttliches Wort, d.h. Diktat 
Gottes und als litera scripta die höchste und letzte Autorität”. Einführung in die alte 
Ktrchengeschichte, p. 67. See also the similar remarks of Wrede, op. cit., p. 75. 

2 See above, pp. 26-28. 

3 See above, pp. 86-93. 
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possibly in Jas. 4.5, where a quotation not found in the OT is introduced 
ý ураф) Aeyeı. But despite the presence of such allusions and quota- 
tions in the NT, it is not at all evident that these writings were accorded 
the same status as the writings of the canon.? In the Apostolic Fathers, 
non-canonical quotations appear somewhat more frequently and with 
a number of interesting introductory formulae. Thus in Barnabas, 
quotations from Enoch occur in 4.3 and 16.5, the first being introduced 
уёураттог ws 'Evóxy Аує, and the second, Aéye yap Á ypadj.? 
A non-canonical quotation is found in 2 Cl. 11.2, introduced with the 
words Adyer yap 6 профттікдѕ Aóyos (a large part of the same quota- 
tion is introduced as 7) ypadn adr in 1 Cl. 23.3f.). In Hermas' Shepherd, 
a quotation explicitly from the book Eldad and Modad is introduced 
with yeyparraı (Vis. II, 3, 4). 

Clement’s epistle itself contains allusions to Judith (Cl. 55.4f.) 
and quotations from Wisdom (Cl. 3.4 and 27.5), but without intro- 
ductory formulae. Beyond this, however, Clement quotes from at 
least one, but more probably from several non-canonical writings 
(Eldad and Modad, Apocryphal Ezekiel, Assumption of Moses, as we 
have argued), using introductory formulae much as with canonical 
quotations, in one place employing yeyparraı (46.2), and once (23.3) 
referring to ў урафту айтуу (cf. 2 Cl. 11.2). 

The question which is immediately raised by these various quota- 
tions concerns the actual status of these extra-canonical writings in 
the early Church. If the canon of the Law and the Prophets had 
already been agreed upon, the canon of the Hagiographa seems to 
have been in a state of flux late into the first century AD. Can we sup- 
pose that the Apostolie Fathers, and Clement in particular, regarded 
these writings as belonging to their canon and thus as inspired Scripture 
in the same sense as the Law and Prophets ? 

In order to be in a better position to answer this question, we must 
first briefly review what has been the common account of the history 
of the OT canon in Judaism and the early Church. Within Judaism,^ 


1 Other possible non-canonical quotations are found in Lk. 11.49; Jn. 7.38; 1 Cor. 
2.9; and Eph. 5.14. See Schrenk, TDNT I, 756. 

2 Schrenk notes that “the same solemnity does not attach to it [apocryphal citation] 
as to canonical citation”. Ibid. 

3 Barnabas also quotes probably from 4 Ezra (— 2 Esdras) in 12.1, and 2 Baruch in 
11.9, referring to both as “prophets”. 

4 For a brief summary of the three stage development of the Hebrew canon, see O. 
Eissfeldt, The Old Testament : An Introduction, trans. P. В. Ackroyd, 1966), pp. 562-571. 
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while the extent of the Law and Prophets had been agreed upon well 
before Christian times, the extent ofthe Kethubim remained undecided 
until the official establishment of its contents by Palestinian Jews at 
the synod of Jamnia at about 90 AD.1 From the time of Jamnia on- 
wards the Hebrew canon was closed, and use of the Apocrypha or 
other non-canonical writings was expressly forbidden in Rabbinic 
circles.? 

The Christian Church, however, is usually said to have received its 
OT canon not via Palestinian Judaism but via the Septuagint of Alex- 
andrian Judaism. Since the LXX, as it has come down to us, contains 
a number of writings which are not found in the Hebrew canon, it is 
assumed that the Alexandrian Jews recognized a canon larger than that 
of the Palestinian Jews and that this larger canon was in turn inherited 
by the early Church. This hypothesis allegedly accounts for the extra- 
canonical quotations encountered in the early literature of the Church : 
they are the result of the initial acceptance of the Alexandrian rather 
than Palestinian canon.? 

The Alexandrian canon hypothesis, however, has not been without 
its critics, the most recent of whom is А. C. Sundberg, Jr.* Sundberg 
traces the history of this hypothesis and criticizes its foundations, 
arguing among other things that the early Church makes use of more 
writings than the Alexandrian canon supposedly contained, and that 
therefore the hypothesis is unsatisfactory.5 In place of the hypothesis 


Fuller discussions are found in F. Buhl, Canon and Text of the Old Testament, trans. 
J. Macpherson (Edinburgh, 1892), pp. 4-43; H. E. Ryle, The Canon of the Old Testament? 
(London, 1904), pp. 75-190; Strack-Billerbeck, “Der Kanon des Alten Testaments 
u. seine Inspiration", IV /1. 415-434. See, more recently, R. H. Pfeiffer, “Canon of the 
OT", IDB I, 498-520; G. W. Anderson, "Canonical and Non-Canonical’’, CHB Т, 
113-159. 

1 The legend contained in 2 (4) Esdras 14 that Ezra miraculously copied out and 
published the twenty-four books of the Hebrew canon cannot be taken as historical. 
The same must be said for the statements in Josephus (Contra Apionem I, 8) and the Tal- 
mud (Baba Bathra 14b, 158) which imply that the whole of the canon was complete from 
the time of Artaxerxes I (465-424). See Eissfeldt, op. cit., p. 562ff. 

2 Cf. Ryle, op. cit., р. 199; C. T. Fritsch, “Apocrypha”, IDB I, 163. 

3 Cf. Buhl, op. cit., p. 54ff; Ryle, op. cit., pp. 191; 219f; Kelly, op. cit., p. 53. 

4 The Old Testament of the Early Church (Cambridge, Mass., 1964). 

5 Referring to the use of extra-canonical writings in the Apostolic Fathers, Sundberg 
writes that “the number of books used in the early church not only exceeded the number 
in the Hebrew canon but also that of the conjectured Alexandrian canon. Thus, early 
Christian usage does not provide the confirmation of the adoption of an Alexandrian 
canon that we should expect". Ibid., p. 53. 
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of an Alexandrian canon, Sundberg sets forth his own hypothesis, 
viz., that the use of non-canonical writings in the Christian Church is 
to be explained by the fact that the earliest Christians were Jews who 
received the Palestinian canon, the third division of which was yet 
open. By the time the third division was decided upon by the discus- 
sions of Jamnia at the end of the first century, Christianity was well 
established as an independent entity and remained unaffected—at 
least for a considerable period of time—by the Jewish decisions, thus 
retaining as canonical an undefined collection of writings in addition 
to the Law and the Prophets.: 

While Sundberg has pointed out some weaknesses of the Alexandrian 
canon hypothesis, it is difficult to know how far his own hypothesis 
is true, since it rests not on any new evidence brought forward, but on 
a reinterpretation of evidence already familiar. Sundberg does seem 
to have shown, however, that there is little warrant for making an 
absolute contrast between the development of the Jewish canon in 
Alexandria and in Palestine.? On the one hand, there were many 
non-canonical writings in cireulation in first century Palestine and, 
on the other hand, little evidence exists for a closed canon (of whatever 
extent) in Alexandria. At the same time, we may mention two points 
by way of criticism of Sundberg's hypothesis. First, Sundberg seems 
to presuppose too fluid a situation so far as the third division of the 
Hebrew canon in Palestine is concerned, contending that it was a large 
body of undifferentiated writings with which the Rabbis at Jamnia 
had to deal. It seems more probable, however, that most of the writ- 
ings of the third division were agreed upon and already comprised a 
de facto canon, upon which the Rabbis for the most part simply put 
their stamp of approval .* Secondly, Sundberg seems to underestimate 


1 Ibid., p. 82. 

2 See in this connection the informative article by P. Katz, “The OT Canon in Pales- 
tine and Alexandria", ZNTW”, 47 (1956), 101-217. 

з Thus Ryle, speaking of Jamnia, writes “It marks, however, only the official con- 
clusion. Practically, we may be sure, its bounds had long before been decided by popular 
use ... The Jewish Rabbis had only, as it were, to affix an official seal to that which had 
already long enjoyed currency among the people". Op. cit., p. 183f. Sundberg wrongly 
lists Ryle as opposing this viewpoint. The OT of the Early Church, p. 84. See also Buhl, 
op. cit., p. 27. A. Bentzen similarly writes “Тһе canon in reality was finished before the 
time of the synod, but perhaps more in the character of a collection grown out of practical 
use”. Introduction to the Old Testament, I (Copenhagen, 1952), p. 31; Cf. R. H. Pfeiffer, 
Introduction to the Old Testament (New York, 1941), p. 66; Eissfeldt, op. cit., p. 568; 
©. Е. Moore, Judaism I (Cambridge, Mass., 1946 reprint), 242. Н. Н. Rowley, The 
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the influence which the LXX, with its additions and extra-canonical 
books, must have exerted upon Diaspora Judaism, and in turn upon 
the early Church.! The LXX was not accepted in itself as an Alexan- 
drian “canon”, but, because it was more extensive than the Hebrew 
canon, perhaps indirectly opened the door to the idea of a wider canon, 
serving as the impetus for the inclusion or consideration of other 
writings. 

It seems quite likely that the use of a more extensive canon in the 
early Church is not to be explained solely on the basis of the situa- 
tion either in Alexandria or in pre-Jamnia Palestine. It may well be 
that both Alexandria and Palestine made their respective contribu- 
tions to the uncertainty of the Church as to whether or not certain 
writings were to be included among the Hagiographa. Certainly, 
however, in view of the obscurity of the question and the little data 
having a direct bearing on it, there is little room for dogmatic pronounce- 
ments. 

In whatever way it may eventually have happened, we do know 
that the exact definition of the OT canon remained undecided in the 
early Church for a considerable period of time.? But it is surprising 
to note that when Christian lists of OT books were forthcoming, they 
adhered very closely to the contents of the Hebrew canon,? despite the 
fact that a larger number of writings were used and quoted.* This may 
well have been, in large degree, a reaction to the refusal of Jews to 
listen to arguments from what were to them extra-canonical writings.’ 
This in itself, however, doubtless gave Christians reason to ponder the 
inspiration of these writings, the more so since even among them- 
selves it was not always clear which writings were to be included in 
the OT. 

It is worth pointing out that knowledge of, or even the use of, a 
writing does not necessarily guarantee its canonical status. At the end 


Growth of the Old Testament (New York, 1963 reprint), p. 170; Cf. G. W. Anderson, 
op. cit., p. 131f. 

1 Cf. Kelly, op. cit., p. 53. Ryle, op. cit., p. 220. 

2 Cf. G. Hölscher, Kanonisch und Apokryph (Naumberg, 1905), p. 66. 

3 This evidence is conveniently set forth by Sundberg, The OT of the Early Church, 
р. 133ff. 

4 Zahn has called attention to this : “Мап zählte die Bücher des hebräischen Kanons, 
aber man hatte und las als hl. Schriften des AT's ganze Bücher und umfangreiche Zu- 
thaten zu Büchern, welche in der hebräischen Bibel gar nicht vorhanden waren". GNT K 
I, 118. 

5 This is the argument of Sundberg, The OT of the Early Church, p. 135ff. 
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of the first century, Josephus, for example, is emphatically explicit 
concerning the canonicity of only twenty-two books (identical, or 
nearly so, with our 39); although he uses the LXX and quotes 
from the Apocrypha. Somewhat earlier, Philo, although consistently 
using the LXX and acquainted with its additional books, simply 
refrains from quoting the Apocrypha. Although probably contained 
among the writings of the LXX,? these were not regarded as canonical 
Seripture.? Again, the writers of the NT unquestionably knew and were 
influenced by apocryphal writings, and yet never quote them in the 
same way they do the OT. 

Returning to our original question, what may we infer concerning 
Clement's OT canon and his estimation of writings outside the Hebrew 
canon? There can be little question but that Clement’s OT canon was 
not a closed one. At the time Clement wrote, the Hebrew canon was 
in the process of being finally established in Palestine. In Rome, 
presumably both Jews and Christians possessed and used a number of 
writings, the canonicity of which was not yet a settled matter. The 
majority of books were agreed upon, but there remained the writings 
which we call the Apocrypha as well as a number of apocalyptic 
writings which were perhaps doubtful. Several alternatives present 
themselves so far as the valuation of these writings is concerned: 
these writings may have been accepted as Scripture on a par with the 
other books of the OT; they may have been regarded as inspired and 
authoritative, but to a lesser degree than, and thus inferior to, the other 
books of the OT; or they may simply have been regarded as interesting 
and helpful writings but not essentially different in character from other 
secular literature of the day. 

Unfortunately, Clement is not explicit concerning his own view of the 
writings in question. There are possible indications that Clement may 
have been aware of the classification of OT writings according to the 
threefold Hebrew canon. In 28.3, introducing a variant quotation from 
Ps. 138, Clement writes Aéye: ydp mov тд ypadelov. The expression 


1 Contra Apionem I, 8. 

? Since our LXX MSS are all Christian (apart from some pre-Christian fragments), 
dating from the fourth century AD, itis not quite certain that the pre-Christian "LXX" 
contained the Apocrypha. 

3 See Ryle, op. cit., p. 156f. Similarly, a large number of apocryphal writings have 
been found at Qumran, but this need not indicate that they were regarded as canonical, 
or possessed the character of canonical writings. 
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тд ypadeiov may well be an intentional reference to the third division 
of the canon, which on occasion was referred to collectively as 7a 
ypadeia (cf. Epiphanius, Haer. 29, 7, 2ff.).1 Another interesting term, 
% mavaperos codia (57.3) introduces a quotation from Proverbs, and 
is probably a special designation used in referring to this book,? rather 
than a term referring to the Hagiographa.? Clement thus may well 
have known the concept of a third division of writings, as yet not 
fully determined, in addition to the Law and the Prophets (for which 
see 43.1).4 

There is no way of telling whether Clement regarded the “non- 
canonical" writings he uses as belonging to this third division of the 
canon or not. The only source of information we have concerning Cle- 
ment's view of these writings is, in fact, found in the introductory for- 
mulae he employs with them. With the two quotations from Wisdom 
(CL. 3.4 and 27.5) no introductory formulae are used, but it is difficult 
to know whether this silence is deliberate or accidental. For two of the 
other quotations which we have classified as non-canonical (17.6 and 
29.3, as well as 34.8, if it 1s not derived from 1 Cor. 2.9), the formulae 
include nothing more significant than the verb Aéye, which although 
elsewhere commonly introduces OT quotations is relatively neutral so 


1 “In der kirchlichen, wohl vorher auch jüdisch-hellenistischen Sprache, heisst 
ypadeia gelegentlich der dritte Teil des hebräischen Kanons, die Ketubim, die auch 
ayıoypada genannt werden. Für diese Bezeichnung liegt hier die älteste Bezeugung vor”. 
Knopf, op. cit., p. 92. Thus also Lightfoot I, 2, 92; Harnack, Einführung in die alte Kirchen- 
geschichte, p. 112; K. Lake, The Apostolic Fathers I, 57. Against this viewpoint, see 
Donaldson, op. cit., p. 184. Lake adds “it was in a sense ‘Scripture’ but not considered 
as important as the ‘Law’ and the 'Prophets' ". This statement, however, is hardly 
borne out by Clement who throughout the epistle has the highest possible regard for 
the Psalms. 

? Thus explicitly Eusebius, in referring to the practice of Hegesippus and Irenaeus 
(HE IV, 22, 9). Cf. Knopf, op. cit., p. 135. Harnack, Einführung in die alte Kirchen- 
geschichte, p. 119. Grant, however, denies this identification, preferring to see the refer- 
ence to “wisdom” as a personification of the speaker in the passage. AF II, 90. 

3 Lake says that the title is used not only to refer to (a) Proverbs, but is used also 
“(b) of Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, and Ecclesiastes, (c) of the third division of the O.T. 
(Hagiographa or ‘Writings’) as a whole”. The Apostolic Fathers I, 107. No evidence, 
however, can be found to support this contention. 

4 Cf. W. О. E. Oesterley : “The knowledge of the division of the OT canon is taken for 
granted [by Clement]: thus in 28.3 ‘the writing? ... is spoken of, and a quotation from 
the Psalms follows; in 43.1 the term ‘the holy books' is applied to the Pentateuch (the 
Law), while by ‘the other prophets’ (i.e. besides Moses) the prophetical books are obviously 
meant". The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy (Oxford, 1925), p. 114f. 
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far as any implication of inspiration is concerned.! In two remaining 
non-canonical quotations, however, the introductory formulae are 
somewhat more promising. In 23.3 the formula is тбрро *yevéot« аф’ 
Huv 1j ypadn айту, mov Aéye. If this quotation is derived from 
Eldad and Modad, as we have argued, then we have an apparent 
reference to that writing as “Scripture”, much in the same way that 
canonical writings are referred to as ‘‘Scripture’’.2 The second pertinent 
formula is that which introduces the unidentified quotation of 46.2, 
with yeyparrraı, one of the most common formulae used to introduce 
authoritative quotations from Scripture. 

It is just possible, of course, that these formulae are of no special 
import. The word урафз and the verb уёуралто can be used in a 
neutral sense without bearing the connotation of divine origin for 
the material in question. Nevertheless this does not seem to be the 
most satisfactory explanation for the non-canonical quotations of 
either Clement, Barnabas (4.3; 16.5), or Hermas (Vis. II, 3, 4). The 
way in which these quotations are used gives little cause for regarding 
them as distinct from clearly canonical quotations. Moreover, so far 
as Clement is concerned, there is one further formula to be mentioned, 
which seems to confer the highest possible concept of inspiration upon 
a non-canonical writing. The quotation in 8.3 is introduced with the 
words «pooriÜeis kai yvaunv adyabyy following a quotation from 
the canonical Ezekiel. The latter quotation is introduced with the words 
kal aùròs 8 6 Oeomórgs TÜV dmávrov тєрї peravolas eAdAncev 
perà ópkov, and it is therefore 6 Öeorörns which serves as the subject 
for the participle mpoori8eís. If, as we have argued,* our quotation 


1 We may note, however, that in both instances the quotations follow quotations 
from canonical books of the OT without any indication that writings of any lesser worth 
are being quoted. Thus 17.6 has xai палму Аує and 29.3 xal ev érépw тбтр Аує (терю 
Tón« often refers to canonical books). 

2 The use of the demonstrative pronoun rürn with урафт may possibly suggest 
that what is referred to is simply a familiar piece of literature, rather than ''Scripture" 
in the more technical sense. Yet this seems rather improbable, the more so since nearly 
the same quotation appears independently in 2 Cl. 11.2f, where it is introduced as 
6 профттікдс Aóyos. 

3 See G. Schrenk’s article on урафо, ete., in TDNT I, 742-773. Schrenk refers to 
instances where the term урафт implies no more than “‘literature” and where “no parti- 
cular claim is involved”. He adds that ‘‘the situation is basically the same in the post- 
apostolic fathers”, apparently believing that no special claim is involved in the formulae 
in Clement and Barnabas, to which he refers (p. 757). Cf. Zahn, GNTK I, 87f. 

4 See above, p. 90f. 
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derives from an apocryphal Ezekiel, Clement clearly regards the 
book as of the highest character, and certainly on a par with the canoni- 
cal books. But since we may be confronted here with an interpolated 
canonical Ezekiel, this particular argument cannot be pressed. 

We may without difficulty visualize the situation which the Church 
found itself in at the end of the first century. The Church had received 
as Scripture, via the LXX, the tried and tested Scriptures of the 
Jews : the Law , the Prophets, and a number of Writings. But in addi- 
tion it received via the LXX a body of Jewish writings of uncertain 
—because varying—number, which had been translated into Greek.: 
Indeed, it is perhaps misleading to speak of “the Septuagint" in Cle- 
ment's day, for the LXX did not yet ezist as the clearly defined col- 
lection of writings we know today by that name. Instead, we must 
speak merely of à number of Jewish writings in Greek translation. 
There was hesitancy as to the exact status of some of these writings, 
not only among the Christians, but among the Jews themselves. Doubt- 
less opinions varied from community to community concerning their 
claim to canonicity and their status in relation to the Law and the 
Prophets. There was, in fact, no guide to determine which should be 
finally accepted and which finally rejected. 

Towards the end of the century the Jamnia deliberations established 
a closed canon for the Jews and eliminated from consideration all 
additional apocryphal and apocalyptic writings which had previously 
been candidates for possible admission to canonicity.2 For the 
Christians, on the other hand, Jamnia was irrelevant and no consensus 
was reached for some time concerning the extent of the canon. In 
the interim, the tests applied were probably subjective and utilitarian : 
Did the writing possess a prima facie claim to inspiration together 
with a compatability with the Christian message, and a usefulness in 


1 Swete gives the most probable explanation for the initial mixing of canonical 
writings with non-canonical writings, when he points to the fact that initially all the 
writings were on papyrus rolls which were kept in boxes. Eventually certain writings 
became associated by virtue of having been kept together. An Introduction to the OT in 
Greek, р. 225f. Presumably this confusion became perpetuated with the early use of 
the codex. Cf. B. M. Metzger, An Introduction to the Apocrypha (New York, 1957), 
p. 177f.; W. О. E. Oesterley, An Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha (London, 
1936), p. 4. 

2 A. Jepsen has pointed out, however, that the exact contents of the Jewish canon 
in the Diaspora remained uncertain even until the third and fourth centuries. “Лог 
Kanongeschichte des Alten Testaments", ZAW 71 (1959), 114-136. 
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applying that message to the people addressed ? It must be remembered 
that the early Church was not critical in these matters. It was engrossed 
in proclaiming a message, and it was prone to accept rather than ex- 
clude, especially when the message in question was regarded as true.! 
At the same time, the fact that these non-canonical writings are quoted 
so infrequently may reflect the measure of hesitancy with which these 
writings were received in certain quarters. 

Clement, then, we regard as being the earliest Christian writer (with 
the possible exception of Jude) to reflect this situation, in the use of a 
somewhat wider OT canon.? Eventually these various apocalyptic and 
pseudepigraphal writings passed into disuse by way of conformity to 
the Hebrew canon. The Apocrypha, however, primarily because of 
their association with the LXX, never managed to be completely 
repressed, even to the present дау.з 


C. INTERPRETATION 


It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the OT in Clement's 
epistle. This is true not simply because of the large number of OT quota- 
tions used by Clement, nor even primarily because of Clement's view 
concerning the inspiration of the OT writings, but because virtually 
the whole of Clement's argument is drawn from, and thus rests upon, 
the teaching of the OT. For Clement the OT is a thoroughly Christian 


1 Cf. C. С. Torrey's remark : “In so far as it was religious and edifying, it was divinely 
inspired ... and the manner of quoting or alluding to it is likely to be the same as in the 
case of the canonical books". The Apocryphal Literature (New Haven, 1945), p. 18. 
However, Torrey's contention that the writings could be regarded as divinely inspired 
and “‘profitable for instruction in righteousness” (2 Tim. 3.16), and yet not held to be 
on а par with the books of the Hebrew canon, seems a rather forced conjecture, at least 
80 far as the Apostolie Fathers are concerned. 

2 Of. Swete who writes : “When Origen and the Greek fathers who follow him fix the 
number of the books at twenty-two or twenty-four, they follow, not the earlier tradition 
of the Church, but the corrected estimate of Christian scholars who had learned it from 
Jewish teachers. An earlier tradition is represented by the line of Christian writers, 
beginning with Clement of Rome, who quoted the ‘Apocryphal’ books apparently without 
suspecting that they were not part of the Canon". An Introduction to the OT in Greek, 
p. 224. 

3 See Sundberg's article “Тһе Protestant Old Testament Canon: Should It Be Re- 
examined ?" СВО 28 (1966), 194-203. The answer given is affirmative on the basis of the 
fact that the Church did not inherit & closed canon from Jesus and the Apostles. 
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book which is directly pertinent to the contemporary problems of the 
Church in Corinth. Indeed, so timeless is the OT revelation for Clement 
that the adjective “Old” would doubtless have seemed singularly 
inappropriate to him. 

Harnack has expressed the importance of the OT for Clement in 
the following well chosen words : “Das Christentum des Clemensbriefs 
erkennt seine von Gott gegebene vollständige und suffiziente Grund- 
lage im A.T. und will daher nichts anderes sein als Religion dieses 
Buchs... Dieses Christentum identifiziert sich einfach mit der Religion 
des A.T.”.ı Since the God of the OT is the same God who is revealed 
in Christ (cf. 35.2; 42.2), the materials of the OT may without difficulty 
be appropriated by the Church for its own instruction and edification. 
Clement's use of the OT is largely modelled on the thought expressed 
by Paul when he wrote rara дё rum«ds ovvéfawev ékeivow, 
éypáóm дё mpós vovÜcoíav ўши, eis ots TA тё TeV alðvwv 
karfvrnkev (1 Cor. 10.11). 

While we cannot here enter into a detailed examination of the sub- 
ject, it may be useful to outline Clement's interpretation of the OT. 
Owing to the particular importance of the OT in implementing Cle- 
ment's argument, a full analysis of his interpretation of the OT would 
amount to nothing less than an exposition of the whole epistle. We 
shall accordingly confine ourselves to the interpretation of the OT 
regarding key subjects, and a look at Clement’s basic methodology 
in approaching the OT. 

The first subject to which we turn our attention is Christ. Clearly, 
through the entire epistle Christ holds a pre-eminent position.? Christ 
is, for Clement, the highest source of revelation (see especially 36.1f.), 
and the authority of Christ's words is equal to, if not greater than, the 
authority of the OT (cf. 13.2; 46.8). What then is the relationship 
between the revelation of the OT and the revelation of Christ, and to 
what extent does Clement find Christ in the OT? 

The first thing to be noticed is that Clement regards Christ himself 
as the speaker in certain OT passages. In 22.1 Clement writes raöra дё 
ndvra ВєВогої 5j Ev уротф moris * kal yàp avros Sia Tod mveó- 
patos тод áyiov otrws mpookadeiraı ибх, whereupon he quotes 


1 Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte, p. 66. Harnack here goes further than 
Wrede who had written that “diese Verwertung und Schätzung [des AT] für die christ- 
liche Gesamthaltung des Verfassers wesentlich ist". Op. cit., p. 59. 

? An excellent summary of the epistle's teaching concerning Christ is available in 
Harnack, Einführung in die alie Kirchengeschichte, pp. 71-76. 
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Ps. 33.12-18 and Ps. 31.10. The quoted passages have no direct bearing 
on Christ's own person or work, containing the most general type of 
ethical and religious paraenesis. In 16.15ff., following a quotation of 
the whole of Is. 53, Clement quotes Ps. 21.7-9 under the rubric kai 
там» а?тдѕ $qotv. Ps. 22 (Heb.), however, is a well known Messianic 
Psalm, and the attribution of the words to Christ is readily under- 
standable. From these examples, it is clear that Clement would have 
regarded Christ as the speaker in the larger part of the OT. 

If Christ speaks in the OT, so also does the OT speak about Christ 
and his work. Is. 53 is quoted as a prophetical description, кабоѕ rò 
mveüna TO Ayıov тєрї адтод éAdAmoev, of the suffering of Christ, 
particularly as an example of the greatest humility. Although no 
quotations are given, it is said of the prophets Elijah, Elisha and Eze- 
kiel, that wepıerarmoav Knptcoovres тђу éAevow тод хріотод (17.1). 
In addition to the use of Ps 22 (Heb.) mentioned above, passages 
from two further Messianic Psalms (2 and 110 [Heb.]) as well as a 
passage from Ps. 104 (Heb.) are quoted in chapter 36 as referring to 
Christ. In the choice of these last three quotations, Clement has un- 
doubtedly been influenced by Heb. 1, to which he alludes imme- 
diately prior to the quotations. These are the only quotations in Cle- 
ment’s epistle which are explicitly said to refer to Christ. It is interes- 
ting to note how similar in this connection Clement's usage of the OT is 
to the pattern found in the NT.: Clement stands at one with the NT 
writers in seeing Christ in the OT, and could, if the occasion presented 
itself, probably have quoted many other of the same OT passages so 
commonly used in the NT in referring to Christ. 

The second subject we are concerned with is the Church. How far 
does Clement go in identifying the Church with Israel in the OT? 
In 29.1 Clement refers to the Father ôs éxAoyís uepos Huds émoín- 
oev éavrQ, and then proceeds to cite passages from Deuteronomy 
and an apocryphal source (? Apocryphal Ezekiel) which both refer 
to the election of Israel. The election of the latter, for Clement, amounts 
to nothing less than the election of the Church (cf. also 30.1).? This is 


1 Most of Clement’s quotations find their place among the key OT passages which 
Dodd has described constituting the ‘‘substructure of NT theology". According to the 
Scriptures, p. 107f. 

? Grant is correct when he writes '*God has elected both the old Israel and the new 
(cf. 1 Pet. 2.9) or, it would be better to say, there is only one Israel, culminating in 
the ‘flock of Christ’ ". AF II, 55. Cf. Harnack, Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte, 
p.112. 
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simply an extension of the fact that Clement regards the OT as the 
Church’s own book. From this it follows that what is written there is 
written for the Church. Thus when Clement is arguing the legitimacy 
of the appointment of bishops and deacons by the Apostles, he writes 
(42.5) : kai тодто o) Kawds : єк yàp ёт} полду xpovwv eyéyparro 
лєрї Emiokomwv kal Siaxdvwv, Whereupon he quotes Is. 60.17 with 
ad hoc variants. Here is prophetic anticipation of the contemporary 
Church and its needs. Related to this is the quotation in 3.1 where 
Dt. 32.15 is applied to the situation at Corinth with the formula xoi 
émereAéoÓn тд yeypappévov. It seems unlikely, however, that Cle- 
ment regarded this passage as a specific prophecy of the dissension 
in the Corinthian Church. Rather, we seem to have here a general 
"fulfilment", more in the nature of typology than prophecy. The 
quotations of Cl. 15 are similar in that they describe Israel's hypocrisy 
which has reappeared at Corinth, although this is not made so explicit, 
nor is the term “fulfilment” used. 

It is obvious, however, that even when no explicit indications are 
given, the direct application of OT quotations to the Church establishes 
the continuity which exists for Clement between Israel and the Church. 
In 8.5, after citing a series of OT passages on the necessity of repen- 
tance, Clement writes závras оду тойу dyannroös айтой Bovdd- 
pevos ueravoías neraoxeiv ёстўр:Ёєу TH mavrorparopıad BovXjuart 
adrod. The quoted passages thus have rods dyamnrous, i.e. Christians, 
in mind.? The same may be said for the great amount of paraenetic 
material : written originally to Israel, it is applied directly and without 
hesitation to the Church by Clement. Thus the Church of the present 
and the Israel of the OT merge; the Church finds in God's dealing with 
Israel its own prehistory and in the OT timeless revelation addressed 
to itself.® 

The third subject which we want to consider is the kerygma. In 
what measure does Clement find the basic elements of the early aposto- 


1 Against К. Р. С. Hanson, who argues the opposite. Allegory and Event (London, 
1959), p. 100. 

2 Cf. Knopf, op. cit., p. 57. 

3 Cf. J. Klevinghaus, who puts the matter well: “Einerseits bezieht sich die Kirche 
auf das atl Gescheben als auf ihren Ursprung. Im AT ist von den Vätern der Kirche 
erzáhlt. Andererseits ist die atl. Geschichte in die christliche Geschichte hineinbezogen. 
Sie liegt in einer Ebene mit dem gegenwärtigen Geschehen in der Kirche, ist dasselbe, 
ist ‘christliches’ Geschehen". Die theologische Stellung der Apostolischen Väter zur alttesta- 
mentlichen Offenbarung (Gütersloh, 1948), p. 70. 
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lic message ! in the ОТ? Clements epistle, it must be admitted, con- 
sists almost exclusively of exhortation, and thus presupposes rather 
than elaborates the basic content of the kerygma. Nonetheless, there 
are a few interesting places where Clement draws out basic points 
of the Christian message from his OT quotations. Perhaps the most 
significant of these is in chapter 12, where Clement sees in Rahab's 
scarlet cord a sign of "redemption through the blood of the Lord": 
каї TpocéÜevro aùr Sotvar onpetov, Ómws exkpeudon ёк тод 
oikov adris кӧккіуоу, mpóOqAov ow Óvres, бт Sia Tod aiparos 
Tob Kupiov Abrpwois orat mäcıv тойс miorevovav Kal eAmilovow Emi 
TOv @edv (12.7). Although not strictly relevant to the argument 
he is pursuing, Clement cannot resist this interesting bit of allegorical 
exegesis, adding : öpäre, dyamnrot, бт. од uovov mioris, аАА@ Kal mpo- 
фтутєіа ev тў yvvarki yeyovev. In chapter 8 Clement gives several 
quotations which contain the promise of forgiveness of sins. Clement, 
however, is intent on stressing the necessity of repentance and thus 
does not indicate that the forgiveness of sins referred to comes through 
the work of Christ, though he would unquestionably have interpreted 
the passages in this way. We may compare the quotation of Ps. 31.1f. 
in 50.6 concerning the blessing of forgiveness, to which Clement adds 
the words otros 6 narapıauös Eyevero émi тос ékAeAeyuévovs 
imo roô heod Sia Iyoo Хрістод тоб kvpiov uv. In chapter 16, 
where Is. 53 (as well as a few verses from Ps. 22) is quoted, Clement is 
especially interested in the humility of Christ and thus does not ela- 
borate upon the soteriological significance which the passage surely 
had for him. The same holds true for the quotation of Ps. 51 in chapter 
18, where the interest is again humility rather than the kerygmatic 
significance of the passage. 

Àn additional element of the kerygma can be seen in a few quotations 
in Clement which are prophecies concerning the coming of the Lord 
(29.3ff; 34.3; 50.4), the last of these being applied to the coming of 
Christ in the capacity of Judge. In 50.4 a composite quotation from Is. 
26.20 and Ezk. 37.12 referring to друт and боџоѕ is prefaced by the 
phrase év тў ёлїокотў tis Вао:Аєіаѕ roô Хрістод. In 26.2f. Cle- 
ment quotes from the Psalms and from Job, interpreting the passages 
as prophecies of the resurrection believers. 

The number of quotations used by Clement which are explicitly 


1 As outlined, for example, by Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments 
(London, 1936). 
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interpreted as referring to Christ, the Church, and the components of 
the kerygma, is small in comparison with the number of quotations 
which is used to support the main, hortatory argument of the epistle. 
These quotations, consisting almost exclusively of warnings, promises, 
examples and exhortations, compose the large bulk of quotation ma- 
terial used by Clement. From this alone, it is elear the extent to which 
the content of the epistle and the choice of quotations is controlled 
by the dominating purpose of the epistle. There is no interpretation to 
speak of in the use of these quotations.! They are taken from the OT 
and applied directly to the situation which the epistle confronts. 
This direct application is made possible, as we have seen, by the rela- 
tion which Clement perceives between Israel and the Church. The 
OT in effect becomes a “source-book for Christian behaviour",? and 
Christianity becomes in large measure indistinguishable from the 
Jewish piety of the OT. 

Having examined Clement's interpretation of the OT in terms of the 
key subjects of Christianity what can we say concerning the methodo- 
logy of his OT interpretation? For the most part, the interpretation 
of the OT in the Apostolic Fathers is uninteresting,? and apart from 
some far-fetched allegorizing in Barnabas, receives very little space in 
discussions of the history of interpretation.* As a result of Clements 


1 R.M. Grant writes concerning the use of the OT іп Clement's epistle : “It can 
hardly be called exegesis, since his purpose in writing the Corinthians is entirely practical 
and he uses the Old Testament only as a storehouse of moral examples". The Letter and 
the Spirit (London, 1957), p. 59. E. Flesseman-Van Leer writes ‘‘about the interpretation 
of scripture nothing is said. This. however, is hardly surprising, for there is no indication 
that the possibility of divergent exegesis is ever thought of. Clement, for the most part, 
takes the quoted texts in their common, literal sense and those few to which he gives 
christological application had already been used in that way". Tradition and Scripture 
in the Early Church (Assen, 1953), p. 20f. Cf. G. Bardy, "Interprétation chez les Pères”, 
Dictionnaire de la Bible. Supplement IV, 570. 

? Kelly, op. cit., p. 65. 

3 F. W. Farrar, however, seems to overstate the matter when he writes of the Apostolic 
Fathers "In matters of interpretation they show so little title to authority that their 
views have been abandoned by the whole Christian world". History of Interpretation 
(London, 1886), p. 166. 

4 Cf. J. D. Wood, The Interpretation of the Bible (London, 1958), pp. 30-39; R. M. 
Grant, A Short History of the Interpretation of the Bible (London, 1965; formerly published 
as The Bible in the Early Church, New York, 1948), pp. 43-45; idem, T'he Letter and the 
Spirit, pp. 58-62; F. W. Farrar, History of Interpretation, p. 165ff. The Apostolic Fathers 
are not even mentioned so far as their OT exegesis is concerned in the surveys edited by 
C. W. Dugmore, T'he Interpretation of the Bible (London, 1944), and D. E. Nineham, 
The Church's Use of the Bible (London, 1963). 
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continual use of the OT for ethical paraenesis, his “exegesis” tends to 
be very much of the same type throughout the epistle,! and the metho- 
dology straight-forward and uninteresting.? 

In looking at Clement’s methodology, we shall discuss three major 
types of interpretation : literal, typological, and allegorical. Without 
question the more important of these categories for Clement's epistle 
is the first. It is surprising how much OT material Clement can quote 
in its literal sense, without modification, and apply directly to the 
problems of the Church. There is no need for interpretation with these 
quotations. Their meaning is plainly evident from the words themselves, 
and it is not different from what it was to the original addressees. The 
warnings, promises, and exhortations spoken to Israel hold equally 
true for the Church. 

Of special importance under the category of literal interpretation 
is Clement's fondness for listing OT personages as examples of faith 
humility, jealousy, etc. This is one of the main ways in which Clement 
uses the OT, and Clement even employs special terminology to call 
attention to the “pattern” or “example”. Thus Clement uses dzo- 
Gecypara to refer to OT examples in 5.1 (dpyaia ürodeiyuara); 46.1; 
63.1; to Peter and Paul in 5.1; other Christian martyrs in 6.1; and even 
to Gentile kings and rulers in 55.1 (cf. the use of the synonym $mo- 
ypappds in 5.7; 16.17; 33.8). Clement's fondness for this literary 
device, particularly as used with OT figures, inspired Wrede's apt 
description of Clement's OT as “das grosse ethische Musterbuch’’.4 

This listing of OT examples for homiletic purposes, while somewhat 
unusual due to the extent to which Clement uses it, is not unique to 
Clement's epistle in the early Christian literature.5 In the NT notable 


1 О. Linton, in a brief analysis of Clement's interpretation of the Psalms, discusses 
five ways in which Clement uses the Psalms : (1) historical ; (2) paraenetic and pedagogic; 
(3) hymnic; (4) christological; and (5) prophetical. “Interpretation of the Psalms in the 
Early Church”, Studia Patristica IV, TU 79 (Berlin, 1961), 146. This analysis is perhaps 
too refined, since in reality the first three uses are all paraenetic, and the last two pro- 
phetic. 

2 “When we consider the exegetical methods of the Apostolic Fathers, we find that 
of Clement very matter-of-fact". Grant, T'he Letter and the Spirit, p. 59. 

3 A short but useful discussion of drdderypya can be found in Grant, The Letter and the 
Spirit, p. 125. 

4 Op. cit., p. 76. 

5 When Michel finds in Clement “eine neue Art homiletischer Verwertung des A.T.s”, 
he primarily has in mind the contrast to Paul’s use of the OT. Paulus und seine Bibel, 
p. 201. Yet compare 1 Cor. 10.6,11. 
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examples of the same homiletic use of OT ўтодєурата are found, 
e.g. in Heb. 11; Jas. 2; 2 Pet. 2. The Christian writers are probably 
dependent upon Jewish practice for this homiletic convention,! and 
it is not difficult to believe that Clement has borrowed the practice 
from the synagogue.? Indeed, it appears that Clement not only borrows 
the device itself from Jewish sources, but that he also borrows whole 
series of examples intact from Jewish tradition.® 

It must be admitted that the majority of OT quotations in the epistle 
bear a literal interpretation which, if taken out of the total context, is 
more Jewish than it is specifically Christian. This is only to say that 
the epistle is filled with a type of moralizing to which few Jews would 
have taken exception; this is as much true of the content as it is of the 
form or method of Clement’s scriptural argument. While this literal 
interpretation is in itself exegetically uninteresting,* it does illustrate 
8 viewpoint which is foundational for Christian typological and alle- 
gorical interpretation of the OT. This, as we have seen, consists prima- 
rily in seeing Israel and the Church as a continuity—on which point 
Clement seems almost to go too far. The exact relation between Israel 
and the Church is nowhere expressed, but the implication of Clement’s 
use of the OT is that the Church is virtually equated with Israel’ and, 


1 Cf. Sirach 44-50; 1 Масс. 2.51ff; for the homiletic practice in the Synagogue see 
Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., IV /1, 177ff. However, the possibility of Hellenistic influence 
must not be discounted. See Thyen, who describes the phenomenon as а “‘spezifisch- 
hellenistischen Art der Beweisführung". Der Stil der Jüdisch-Hellenistischen Homilie, 
р. 76; cf. рр. 40ff; 110ff. 

? See especially Wrede, op. cit., pp. 68-74. Cf. H. F. von Campenhausen, Die Ent- 
stehung der Christlichen Bibel (Tübingen, 1968), p. 82. 

3 К, Beyschlag writes: “Clemens hat die unter das Leitmotiv {jAos und ¢6dvos 
gestellte alttestamentliche Beispielreihe nicht selbst gebildet, sondern als Ganze aus der 
Tradition überkommen". Clemens Romanus und der Frühkatholizismus, p. 131. Beyschlag 
has thoroughly examined the early chapters of Clement's epistle and finds considerable 
evidence of dependence upon various traditional materials, including “дег spätjüdischen 
Adamshaggada". (p. 52) See also, J. Daniélou, Théologie du Judeo-Christianisme (Paris, 
1958), p. 54. For the influence of Haggadic tradition on Diaspora preaching, of. Thyen, 
ор. cit., p. 77. 

4 Cf. G. T. Armstrong who describes Clement's use of Genesis as follows: ‘Clemens 
von Rom bietet ein typisches Beispiel für eine ganz monotone Form der Genesisaus- 
legung. Er stellt eine Reihe bzw. Bildergalerie von moralischen Beispielen auf, die zeigen 
sollen, wie die Güte belohnt und das Böse bestraft wird. Clemens lässt nur den Wortsinn 
der Genesis sprechen, während Barnabas den sensus spiritualis erarbeitet”. Die Genesis 
in der Alten Kirche (Tübingen, 1962), p. 15. 

5 L. Goppelt describes the situation well. Speaking primarily of Clement, but also of 
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what is perhaps even more important, the religion of the OT is regarded 
as virtually identical with that of the Church.! 

Yet Clement writes as a Christian, and it is this fact that makes his 
literal interpretation of the OT so interesting and unique.? Clement’s 
epistle contains a fair amount of distinctly Christian doctrine and a 
large number of allusions to NT writings. One cannot help wondering 
why Clement does not employ more of a distinctively Christian inter- 
pretation of the OT. A view of the consistency of revelation such 
as Clement’s is the foundation for the typology of the NT writers 
before him 3 as well as the allegorizing of the Fathers after him,‘ yet 
little of either can be found in Clement's epistle. When Clement does 
draw Christian doctrine from the OT he usually does so, as we have 
seen above, by literal interpretation of what he regards as plainly 
prophetic. 

Few words аге more difficult to define than “typology” and “alle- 
gory”, if only because they are used in so many ways by different writ- 
ers. We here distinguish “typology” from “allegory” by defining the 
former as the perception of a correspondence or pattern within actual 
events separated in time, and the latter as the perception of a hidden 
meaning in a passage of Scripture which is thereupon said to foreshadow 
a later situation. The essential difference is that typology is tied to the 
historical actuality of events occurring in a particular sequence; alle- 
gory, on the other hand, not being limited to historical patterns, gives 


2 Clement and Hermas, he writes “Diese Schriften ignorieren nicht nur die zeitgenös- 
siche Judenschaft, sondern auch das geschichtliche Hervorgehen des Christentums aus 
dem Judentum, vor allem aber sein heilsgeschichtliches Verhältnis zum Volk des Alten 
Bundes. Sie sehen nicht mehr die Gemeinde des Neuen Bundes gegenüber der des Alten, 
sondern nur noch eine Gemeinde aus Gerechten vor und nach Christus. Das A.T. ist nicht 
die Urkunde des Alten Bundes, sondern das Offenbarungsbuch dieser Erwählten. 
Christentum und Judentum im ersten und zweiten Jahrhundert (Gütersloh, 1954), p. 
238. Cf. Campenhausen, Die Entstehung der Christlichen Bibel, p. 82. 

1 Cf. A. W. Ziegler, Neue Studien zum ersten Klemensbrief (München, 1958), p. 48f. 
Wrede, op. cit., p. 97; Harnack, Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte, p. 70. 

? Wrede rightly notes “keines stellt das A.T. in gleichem Umfange in den Dienst der 
Paränese und der praktisch-religiösen Belehrung”. Op. cit., p. 88. 

3 G. W. H. Lampe writes “the use of an Old Testament narrative for the purpose 
of moral admonition presupposes the basic assumption which underlies typology proper— 
namely, that the history of God's people and of his dealings with them is a single con- 
tinuous process in which a uniform pattern may be discerned”. *"T'ypological Exegesis”, 
Theology 56 (1953), 201. 

4 Cf. Moore, Judaism I, 250. 
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much more scope for an active imagination—not to say creativity—in 
detecting parallels between the past and present.! In view of the large 
place given to typology in the use of the OT by the NT writers, it 
seems strange that typology should be of such little importance in an 
epistle containing such an abundance of OT quotations as Clement's. 
The most natural explanation of this lies in the nature of the material 
quoted, and thus ultimately in the purpose of the epistle. In fulfilling 
the latter, Clement finds the direct application of paraenetic materials 
the most satisfactory method. Typology is not only unnecessary, but 
would be less effective than the direct transference to the Church of 
the appeal of Scripture itself. In one place this direct application 
seems very similar to, and justifiable only on the basis of, typology. 
In 3.1 Clement quotes Dt. 32.15 and refers the words to the grave situa- 
tion at Corinth with the introductory words záca 9ó£a xal mAa- 
rvonos €560n Univ, kal émereAéoÓn тд yeypaupévov. It is unlikely 
that Clement would have denied the reference of these words in the 
first place to Israel. The fulfilment he has in mind is not that of direct 
prophecy, but of the recurring pattern of events: as in the Song of 
Moses the Beloved was richly blessed but then rebelled, so in Corinth 
has the same sequence of events occurred.? The same may be said of 
the allusions to Isaiah in 3.3 and 3.4 which immediately follow. The 
words otrws émmyépÜncav of Arınor єтї rods Evrinovs ... ot véot emt 
то? peoßvrepovs (cf. Is. 3.5) were particularly appropriate in describ- 
ing the same type of historical reality in Corinth. In chapter 43, 
the story of Nu. 17 is seen as a parallel to the establishment of spiritual 
leadership in the Church in answer to rebellion in the congregation. 
This is very similar to typology although the connection is not made 
specific. It may also be said concerning a number of the examples or 
illustrations used by Clement that in their application to the situation 
at Corinth there lies an implicit typology.? Clement, however, does not 
develop his argument in such a way as to utilize the typology. 


1 This basic differentiation of “typology” from “allegory” is commonly accepted 
by writers on the subject. See G. W. Н. Lampe and К. J. Woollcombe, Essays on Typo- 
logy (London, 1957); R. P. C. Hanson, Allegory and Event (London, 1959); Lampe, 
“Typological Exegesis”, Theology 56 (1953), 201-208; J. Daniélou, “Тһе Fathers and the 
Scriptures”, Theology 57 (1954), 83-89. 

2 Cf. M. Meinhold, “Geschehen und Deutung im Ersten Clemensbrief”, ZK@ 58 
(1939), 94f. 

3 Hanson refers to these examples as “types” in the Philonic sense of the word. 
Allegory and Event, p. 100. 
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Just as typology is not exploited by Clement, little use is made of 
allegorical interpretation. Clement’s view of the divine inspiration 
of the OT writings is the very type of view that lends itself to attribut- 
ing a hidden significance to every detail of the text.! Yet there occur in 
Clement’s epistle only two instances of what may properly be called 
allegorical exegesis. The first, and most notorious of these, is Clement’s 
interpretation of Rahab’s scarlet cord as a prophecy of redemption 
through the blood of Christ (12.7).2 Here a detail—the colour of the 
cord Rahab is to suspend from her window—seemingly insignificant 
to the narrative, is made a prophecy of the shed blood of Christ. This 
is not a parallel rooted in the historical events themselves. Despite 
a certain similarity between Rahab’s salvation from destruction and 
the redemption of Christians, an insignificant detail is seized upon 
as indicating much more than immediately meets the eye. This is 
clearly an allegorical approach to interpretation, although it is not 
allegorization in the strictest sense wherein the original historical 
reference is denied. The second piece of allegorical exegesis is found 
in 48.2ff., where, quoting a passage from Ps. 117.19f., which refers to 
the “gate? the righteous shall enter, Clement understands the 
“gate” to be the way which is “in Christ". Thus in a passage which 
ostensibly refers to gates, whether fipurative or not, Clement finds 
specific references to Christ as the entrance to the Christian life.? 

Despite these examples of allegorization, it must be admitted that 
Clement's allegorical interpretation is of a rather elementary kind. 
Unlike Barnabas, which contains a great amount of fanciful allego- 
tization of OT texts, Clement has no conception of a yra@ais which 
gives a special exegetical insight concerning the true meaning of the 
Scriptures.‘ It is true that Clement knows of a yvóois (cf. 1.2; 36.2; 
40.1; 41.4; 48.5). However, it is not esoteric, but possessed by Clement’s 
readers, and not related to OT exegesis. The closest Clement comes 
to this viewpoint is in 40.1, where the clause ёукєкофбтєс eis rà 


1 Cf. Oesterley, “The Exegesis of the Old Testament”, Record and Revelation (Oxford, 
1938), p. 404. 

? See. J. Daniélou, From Shadows to Reality (London, 1960), p. 245f. Clement is the 
earliest writer so to interpret Rahab’s scarlet cord. It became a popular interpretation 
with later Fathers of the Church. It occurs in Justin Martyr (Dial. 111); Ireneaus (Haer. 
4, 20); Origen (Mt. 27.28) ; etc. See Farrar, op. cit., p. 166. 

3 Cf. Hanson, Allegory and Event, р. 100; Lampe, “Тһе Exposition and Exegesis of 
Seripture to Gregory the Great", CHB II (Cambridge, 1969), p. 167. 

4 For “exegetical gnosis” in Barnabas, see R. A. Kraft, AF III, 22ff. 
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Bahn ris belas yveaews refers not to allegorical or typological exe- 
gesis but simply to the insight gained from a literal interpretation of 
the counsel of God contained in the OT Scriptures.! Clement's concept 
of yvücıs, like his interpretation of the OT, is clearly different from 
that found in Barnabas.? 

It may be seen, then, that Clement's interpretation of the OT is, for 
the most part, anomalous in early Christianity. While typology and 
allegory flourished,? it is remarkable that Clement has recourse to these 
methods only rarely.* It is clear, however, that Clement also regards 
Christ as speaking from the OT, and the OT as speaking about both 
Christ and the Church. Yet the majority of passages so understood by 
Clement are interpreted as literal predictions. The most likely explana- 
tion of Clement’s predominantly literal interpretation is the paraenetic 
purpose of the epistle. Even the instances where Christ and the Church 
are seen in the OT, the motivation is a paraenetic one (humility, 
church order, etc.) rather than & kerygmatic one. There is no reason 
to disbelieve that, writing with other goals in mind, Clement would 
very probably have employed much more typological and allegorical 
exegesis than he does in the present epistle. His use of the Rahab 
story shows that he was not opposed to a more imaginative type of 
exegesis. 

The conclusion to which we are led is that the single most important 


1 Harnack writes that for Clement the clause means “ausschliesslich oder haupt- 
sächlich das rechte Verständnis des A.T. in theistischer und moralischer Hinsicht”. 
Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte, p. 64. 

2 On this see especially Wrede, op. cit., p. 81ff. Lampe appears wrongly to classify 
Clement with Barnabas in regarding gnosis as a special gift of the interpreter to discern 
spiritual allegories. “The Exposition and Exegesis of Scripture to Gregory the Great”, 
CHB II, 159. 

3 See W. G. Kümmel, “Schriftauslegung im Urchristentum", RGG? V, 1518f. 

4 Campenhausen has pointed out the uniqueness of Clement: “Und unerschöpflich 
werden die Möglichkeiten, sobald man die typologische und allegorische Auslegung 
überblickt, die schon Paulus vertraut war. Der Verfasser des I. Klemensbriefes hält sich 
hierbei noch zurück; aber in den übrigen Zeugnissen dieser Zeit findet sie sich nahezu 
überall, wo das Alte Testament benutzt wird. Die Enistehung der Christlichen Bibel, 
р. 82. 

5 Another writing from the hand of Clement, which was not absorbed in the correc- 
tion of church dissension, would doubtless have been of great assistance іп giving а more 
balanced view of Clement’s exegetical methods. In particular, one would be interested 
to know Clement's assessment of contemporary Judaism. How would he have reacted 
to the Epistle of Barnabas, or better, what kind of an epistle would he have written 
with the same task in mind? 
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factor in understanding Clement’s use of the OT is the immediate 
purpose of the epistle. The choice, the interpretation, and the applica- 
tion of OT texts are governed by the urgent necessity of meeting the 
problems of the Corinthian Church.: In correction of the scandalous 
situation at Corinth, Clement skillfully employs the most effective 
weapon known to him, the direct application of the timeless oracles 
of God. 


1 Ziegler comes to a similar conclusion: “Klemens ordnet und gebraucht seine 
Beweismittel so, wie es ihm sein Friedenszweck vorschreibt. Sein Friedenszweck beherrscht 
und bestimmt alles". Neue Studien zum ersten Klemensbrief, p. 45. 


PART TWO 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN CLEMENT'S EPISTLE 


CHAPTER FIVE 
CLEMENT’S KNOWLEDGE OF SYNOPTIC MATERIAL 


In comparison with the massive use of Old Testament quotations 
in Clement’s epistle, the use o New Testament writings is slight. 
Quotations from the latter are rare and never verbatim. Yet at the same 
time there is a significant amount of allusive material which indicates 
Clement's familiarity with certain of these writings, and which warrants 
careful examination. The evidence afforded by Clement's epistle is of 
course highly important, for in AD 95 the availability and authority 
—not to mention the very existence in some cases—of the New Testa- 
ment writings is a difficult question which remains open to debate. 

Although Clement does not cite any of the New Testament books 
by name, or employ any of the customary introductory formulae 
encountered in his Old Testament quotations, he does seem to show an 
acquaintance with much of the New Testament. If he does not indicate 
a knowledge of our Synoptic Gospels, he is at least plainly familiar with 
the “synoptic tradition" behind them or parallel with them; he knows, 
as well, the Epistle to the Hebrews, a number of Paul’s Epistles, and 
probably Acts, 1 Peter and James. The task of determining the extent 
to which Clement did know our New Testament books however is made 
particularly diffieult because of the allusory manner in which he uses 
them. This in itself indicates that in what follows, we shall have to be 
content in some instances with probability, and in others with mere 
possibility. 


A. QUOTATIONS FROM THE SYNOPTIC TRADITION 


Clement provides us with quotations of substantial length from the 
synoptic tradition only in two places: 13.2 and 46.8. Other contacts 
with the synoptic tradition, where they exist, are of a brief, allusive 
nature. These will be dealt with after the two main passages have been 
considered. 

1. Clement 13.2 (see accompanying synopsis on following page) 

This citation occurs in the midst of exhortations to humility and its 

adjuncts gentleness and longsuffering, The proud, quarrelsome Corin- 
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thians were sadly lacking in these basic Christian virtues. Clement 
accordingly calls special attention to the teaching of Jesus himself on 
this subject, reminding them of his very words, ралота peuvnuevor 
тфу Adywv тоб Kupiov ’Inood, ots EAdAnoev SiddoKwy Emieikeiav 
kal nakpodvpiav. 

The passage consists, in fact, ofseven pointed maxims derived from 
the teaching of Jesus, stylistically arranged so that the first pair 
consists of imperatives followed by iva clauses, and the remaining 
five of ws ... odrws comparisons (the fifth being made slightly more 
specific by the à uerpw ... èv aórfj). As will be seen from the synopsis, 
the material largely finds its parallels in the accounts of the Sermon on 
the Mount given in Mt. 5-7 and Lk. 6. The Marcan parallels are two 
rare instances where Mk. conveys material parallel to that of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and indeed, the words of Mk. 4.24b, év Ф ретро perpetre 
petpnOycera: úpîv afford us Mk.’s sole verbatim contact with the 
Synoptic account of the Sermon on the Mount. But while we are thus 
dealing with material found in the accounts of the Sermon on the Mount, 
immediately it must be noted that the Synoptic parallels are not ver- 
batim for any of the maxims, and that the order of the maxims follows 
neither that of Mt. nor Lk. Moreover, and most importantly, at least 
one maxim (f) is completely without parallel in the Synoptics. 

From the synopsis it can be seen that the saying (g) which is most 
closely paralleled is the only one found in all three of the Synoptics. 
Except for ev а?тӯ, and the lack of the preposition èv before Ф ретро, 
Clement's wording would be identical with that of Mt. and Mk.;ı 
Lk. further differs in having the compound verb dvrınerpndnoerau.? 


1 There is considerable confusion as to the reading of the first line in Lk. Thus P 45, 
0, it, вуз read TÔ атф uérpq Ф perpeire; С and the majority of later MSS read тф 
yàp адтф uérpp Ф perpeire. Mk. alone adds the words коі zpocrebhoerar биі» 
(omitted by D, W). 

2 Lk. according to the original hand of B reads perpnOjoera, but this is probably 
a later harmonization with Mt. and Mk. 


Notes to synopsis on preceding page: 

1 The variations in spelling are very minor and few, and are judged unimportant for 
the present purpose. 

? L reads : ut perveniatis ad misericordiam. 

3 L reads : quomodo aliis facitis; K similarly adds **to men". 

4 In Codex C, saying d is followed by g, thus giving the order: a, b, c, d, 9, e, f. 

5 L adds: de aliis. 

$ L reads : sic indicabitur de vobis. 

7 L omits maxim f completely. 

8 C has oörws for ev айтр; S and К have év aro; L: in eadem. 
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Two other sayings find close parallels in the Synoptics : that con- 
cerning “judging” (e), and that concerning “giving” (d). The former 
has its counterpart in the words prohibiting judging found both in Mt. 
and Lk. Mt., however, adds the words év Ф yàp kpinarı xpivere 
kpi&jaea0e which better parallels the nuance of Clement's cis ... odrws 
comparison. Indeed, it is remarkable that the form of Mt.'s words 
corresponds almost exactly with that of Clement’s in his maxim on 
“measuring”: Ф uérpo perpeire, ev aùr perpyOjcerar dpiv. The 
saying concerning “giving” (d) is found, on the other hand, only in 
Lk. where instead of appearing as an ws ... odrws comparison it is 
the straightforward iore kai добусєта: Dpiv. 

For the remainder of the sayings the parallels, where they exist, 
are not quite so close, being parallels more in thought than in wording. 
Thus one finds that in the only parallel to Clement's maxim on “being 
merciful" (a) the structure differs considerably although there is a 
substantial parallelism of thought or meaning.? Mt. presents it in the 
form of a beatitude; Clement in a concise imperative and iva clause. 
Similarly, one finds the thought of the "forgiveness" maxim (b) in the 
context of the Sermon on the Mount found in Mt.,* and at the same time 
in Mk. among Jesus' remarks concerning the withered fig tree. From 
the standpoint of grammatical structure, Mk. stands nearer to Clement, 
having an imperative followed by the iva clause, whereas Mt. presents 
the same thought in the form of a conditional sentence. Both Mt. 
and Mk. specify in a general way those to be forgiven (Mt., тос 
avOpwmots; Mk., rıvos); both refer to “your heavenly father" as the 
one who forgives the forgiver; and both refer to rà maparrauara. 
(In Mt. these refer to rots dvOpwrrois; in Mk. to the forgiver.) Clement, 
however, omits these details and presents the underlying thought as 
tersely as possible. 


1 Cf. Rom. 2.1-3; Jas. 5.9; 1 Cor. 11.3. The Western text of Lk. reads Фа p) xpibfre; 
probably a later harmonization with Mt. 

2 Cf. the same thought in the form of a rhetorical question in Mt. 18.33 : ойк де. 
xai оё ёАєўтш тду обудоуАбу aov, ds кёуф оё NAdnoa; Cf. also Jas. 2.13 : 7 yàp píaw dvéAeos 
TÓ py morhoavrı &Acos. 

3 Verse 15 of Mt. 6 repeats verse 14, but in the form of a negative. The thought also 
occurs as a negative condition in Mt. 18.35: odrws кої б патўр pov б оўрбио$ 
moujoa vpiv, еду p) бфӯтє ёкаотоѕ тф 4й8єАфФ avroð @тд rv kapBuov Univ. Thus the im- 
port of the maxim is found enshrined in the Parable of the Unforgiving Servant, indi- 
cating that such words must often have been on the lips of Jesus. Cf. also the same 
thought in the petition of the Lord's Prayer found in Mt. 6.12 and Lk. 11.4. 
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Even more remote is the relationship which exists between Clement’s 
maxim on “doing” (c) and the parallels in Mt. and Lk. While the 
thought of this maxim may be similar to the Synoptic parallels, in 
this instance its form is entirely different. If the parallels are genuine, 
then Clement is here citing the Golden Rule,! but in a stylized form 
nowhere else encountered. The saying appears to have been patterned 
after the four sayings which it introduces and may well have been 
devised as an introductory epitome for just such a collection of maxims.? 
At the same time, because of Clement’s terseness the maxim is not 
unambiguous and it is just possible that we have here, as in the sixth 
maxim, a saying of Jesus which ultimately lacks a true Synoptic 
parallel.* 

It is commonly admitted that the maxim on “being kind" (f) is 
without parallel in the Synoptics. Lk. 6.36 gives the closely related 
saying: yiveode оѓктірџоуєс, кадоѕ 6 патђр juóv оіктіршшу ecri. 
This may seem to lend support to the hypothesis that Clement is using 
the Lucan passage, deriving the verb xpnorevonaı from Lk.’s ypyorós 
(6.35). Yet in the latter case xpnoros is the character of God shown 
émi rods dyapicrous kai movnpovs. This, however, hardly fits with 
Clement’s statement, nor with the sentiment of the chain of maxims 
where the promises are made to those who have acted rightly.* Here, 


1 Thus, Н. Köster, Synoptische Ü berlieferung bet den apostolischen Vätern, TU 
65 (Berlin, 1957), p. 14; E. Massaux, Influence de l Évangile de saint Matthieu sur la litté- 
rature chrétienne avant saint Irénée (Louvain, 1950), p. 9f.; A. Resch, Agraphal, TU 5 
(Leipzig, 1889), 139. The Golden Rule in its negative form is found in Did. 1.2, and it is 
added in negative form in the Western text of Acts 15.20 and 15.28. 

2 Bultmann has called attention to the peculiar structure of the whole collection of 
maxims. “No-one can doubt that this series of proverbs has come into being in regard to 
both form and content, by analogous formulation, no matter which parts one may iden- 
tify as earlier or later”. The History of the Synoptic Tradition, trans. John Marsh (Oxford, 
1963), p. 85. 

з If we regard the agent behind the passive verb поибусєта as God rather than man, 
the saying may refer not to the Golden Rule, but to the fact that God rewards a man 
according to his deeds, similar to the thought expressed by Jesus in Mt. 16.27 xai röre 
anodwaeı éxdory xarà тї» mpáfw avroð, a quotation from the LXX of Ps. 61.12 
(cf. Pr. 24.12). Cf. also Rom. 2.6; 2 Cor. 5.10; Eph. 6.8; 2 Tim. 4.14; 1 Pet. 1.17; and Rev. 
2.23. Although the primary reference would appear to be eschatological, this need not 
preclude a present application. Moreover, the deeds concerned are not merely those done 
in the direct service of God, but those done to one's fellow man, thus assuring the appro- 
priateness of the maxim for Clements purpose. 

4 The two words xpmords and oikripuós are linked together by Justin Martyr in 
Apology І, 15.13 and Dialogue 96.3. In the NT the verb xpgorevoua: occurs only in 
1 Cor. 13.4; cf. Rom. 2.4. 
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then, we are evidently confronted by an extra-canonical saying recorded 
by Clement. 

From this comparison of Clement’s quotation with parallel material 
in the Synoptic Gospels, it may be said that three sayings (g, e, d) 
are paralleled closely enough to suggest literary dependence as a 
possibility ; for two other sayings (b, a) such a suggestion seems less 
plausible; for the remaining two (c, f) no convincing parallels exist 
and the second, at least, may be designated as extra-canonical. 

Before any conclusions can be drawn, however, it is necessary to indi- 
cate the parallels to Clement's quotation which are known to exist 
in other (i.e. non-biblical) sources. The same collection of sayings, or 
part thereof, is found to occur both in Clement of Alexandria and Poly- 
carp. Indeed, in the Alexandrian Clement's Stromata II, 91, 2, the entire 
passage occurs almost verbatim, the only difference being the substitu- 
tion of avrınerpndnoeraı for év адтӣ nerpnßYocerau! There can be 
no question but that Clement of Alexandria is citing his Roman name- 
sake, and not giving evidence of an independent knowledge of the 
sayings. The Alexandrian is, in fact, very fond of quoting from Cle- 
ment's epistle which he refers to by name (e.g. Stromata I, 38, 8; 
IV, 105, 1; V, 80, 1). Referring to Clement as an apostle (6 dzóoroAos 
KAnuns, Stromata IV, 105, 1), he makes use not only of Clement’s 
own words, but also his peculiar combination of scripture texts (e.g. 
Stromata YV, 32, 2ff.), and his exegesis (e.g. Stromata VI, 64, 3, wrongly 
attributed to Barnabas). Particularly noteworthy is the extended 
passage in Stromata IV, 105-119 where the Alexandrian presents what 
is virtually a précis of the Roman Clement's epistle. It may be con- 
cluded then that in Clement of Alexandria we have a witness to the 
text of Clement of Rome rather than an independent witness to the 
same group of sayings.® 


1 This substitution no doubt reflects the influence of Lk. 6.38. See P. M. Barnard, 
The Biblical Text of Clement of Alexandria, TS 5 (Cambridge, 1899), 40. 

? For more detailed analyses of the use of the Roman Clement’s epistle by Clement 
of Alexandria, see Lightfoot I, 1, 158ff.; and R. M. Grant, AF II (New York, 
1965), 5f. 

3 In his first edition of Agrapha, Resch argues that the two Clements were indepen- 
dent witnesses to a common Hebrew Urtert. TU 5 (Leipzig, 1889), 137. E. Jacquier argues 
that Clement of Alexandria would not have borrowed the sayings from the Roman 
Clement since he had access to the Gospels themselves. Le Nouveau Testament dans 
L’Eglise Chrétienne, Y (Paris, 1911), 42. J. R. Harris also argues that “there is no reason 
to suppose one Clement is quoting the other". “The ‘Logia’ and the Gospels”, The Con- 
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In Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians 2.3 words very similar to 

our quotation in Clement are found : 

HÀ Kpivere, tva. un kpibire > 

adiere, xoi афебфсєта div · 

éAeáre, iva ЄАєлӨїтє * 

Ф uérpo perpeire, dvtiperpyOjcera бшу , 
to which are added the words: kai [örı] narapıoı of mrwyol Kal ot 
Stwxdpevor €vekev Sixatoavyys, бт. adrov Eoriv N Baoıdeia Tod 
Ocot. Here we have four of the seven maxims given in Clement’s cita- 
tion. In relationship to the latter, they occur in the sequence: e, b, 
a, g. Of the four, only the third (a) is in exact verbatim agreement 
with Clement. The maxim on "judging" (е) is not found in the charac- 
teristic œs ... oürws comparison as we have it in Clement, but instead 
agrees word for word with the rendering in Mt. (7.1). The maxim on 
“forgiving” (b) lacks the characteristic iva, and has афебуоєта 
for Clement's adeb. The final maxim (g) employs the compound verb 
avrıuerpndroeraı thus agreeing exactly with the Lucan rendering 
against Clement’s simple perpyOyjcerat. To these four maxims, Poly- 
carp adds a combination of two Matthean Beatitudes, neither of which 
is found in Clement : Mt. 5.3a (but with Luke, omitting тф zmvepar:) 
and 5.10 (with minor variations). Consequently, the differences between 
the passages may be said to be not small : the loss of two characteristic 
forms (the ws ... oörws, and iva), the verbal agreements with the 
Synopties against Clement, and the presence of only four of the seven 
maxims given in very irregular order. 

However, these dissimilarities by no means negate the similarity 
which exists between the sayings as found in Clement and Polycarp.! 
Indeed, when the similarity of the sayings is combined with two addi- 
tional factors, a formidable argument can be made for Polycarp's 
dependence on Clement. The first of these is that while Polycarp 


temporary Review, 72 (1897), 347. H. T. Andrews, however, successfully refuted Harris’ 
contention, showing that the Alexandrian is dependent on Clement of Rome. “Professor 
Rendel Harris and the Urevangelium", The Expository Times 9 (1897-98), 94f. 

1 Polycarp's omission of certain of Clement's maxims has been explained as the 
result of the fact that they are without Gospel equivalents. Thus P. N. Harrison, Poly- 
carp’s Two Epistles to the Philippians (Cambridge, 1936), p. 286. Köster, op. cit., p. 117. 
This explanation, however, does not seem to be completely satisfactory since as we have 
seen only two of the three omitted maxims are lacking in the Synoptics (i.e., f and с); 
the third maxim (d) is, in fact, found closely paralleled in Lk. 6.38, and thus no reason 
exista for its omission. 
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nowhere refers to Clement, or his epistle, by name, there is little doubt 
but that he was very well acquainted with the epistle. His letter is 
filled with numerous allusions to Clement’s epistle,! the latter having 
a purpose similar to his own, and thus providing a ready source of 
appropriate ideas and imageries. The second factor is found in the 
similarity of the introductory words in Clement and Polycarp. Clement 
has the longer reading: џаћмота neurnuevo rv Абушу тоў Kuplov 
’Inood, obs EAdAnoev SiSdoxwv ётієікєау Kal nakpoßvniav; Poly- 
carp, more simply: pvypovedovres 82 dv elmev б кйёро$ 8:даскоу. 
Strikingly, they employ the closely related verbs puvnpovedw and 
шшлтко),? and both use the present participle : 8:даокоу. On the basis, 
then, of the similarity of the maxims themselves, Polycarps’ knowledge 
of Clement's epistle, and the similar words of introduction, many 
scholars have decided in favour of Polycarp's dependence on Clement, 
and thus against the presence in Polycarp of an independent witness 
to the maxims.® 

Yet as pointed out above, the number, order, and wording of the 
maxims are so conspicuously dissimilar that not everyone has been 
swayed by the factors just mentioned. As for the first of these, Poly- 
carp’s knowledge of Clement’s epistle by no means guarantees his 
dependence upon Clement as the source of the maxims;* secondly, 
Polycarp’s use of uynuovevw in the words of introduction may simply 
reflect a common method of citing extra-canonical oral tradition 
(as in Acts 20.35, introducing a maxim found also in Cl. 2.1), rather 


1 See the full compilation in Lightfoot I, 1, 149-153. While a considerable number 
of these allusions may well be fortuitous, it seems impossible to avoid the force of all of 
them. 

? This verb also serves an introductory function in Cl. 46.7, Acts 20.35 and 2 
Cl. 17.3. See below, p. 272£. 

3 Lightfoot I, 2, 52; Il, 3, 325; Köster, op. cit., p. 115f.; W. Bauer, Die Briefe des 
Ignatius von Antiochia und der Polykarpbrief, HZNT, Die Apostolischen Väter II (Tübin- 
gen, 1920), 286; Harrison, op. cit., p. 286. The differences between the sayings as found in 
Polyearp and Clement are usually accounted for on the basis of Polycarp's supposed 
corrections in favour of the text of one of the Synoptics. (Cf. Köster, p. 121.) However, 
considering the looseness of quotation in the Apostolic Fathers, it seems strange that 
such corrections would have been made at all. 

4 R. Knopf remarks concerning Polycarp's maxim : ‘‘Das sieht nicht so aus, als ob es 
aus I Clem. entlehnt sei, obwohl Polycarp sehr stark von Clem. abhängig ist und sich 
vielfach, so schon in der Zuschrift, an ihn anlehnt”. Die Lehre der Zwölf Apostel und die 
zwei Clemensbriefe, HZNT, Die Apostolischen Väter I (Tübingen, 1920), 64. Cf. Grant, 
AF I (New York, 1964), 66. 
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than strict dependence upon Clement.! This, combined with the rather 
striking differences between the citations, has left some writers con- 
vinced that Polycarp here provides independent witness to the maxims 
found in Cl. 13, deriving them probably from an extra-canonical tradi- 
tion whether oral or written.? 

E. Massaux argues that the maxims in Polycarp are presented in the 
form of a quatrain, the first and third lines ending in -0ўтє, the second 
and fourth in -OYoeraı juiv. This he regards as just the kind of 
mnemonie device which is introduced to facilitate the handing down of 
oral tradition. Contending that the source of Clement's maxims is 
oral tradition, Massaux finds Polycarp's maxims to be evidence of the 
continuance of that same oral tradition, seen now at a later stage of 
evolution marked by a certain simplification and polish. Polycarp's 
maxims are thus understood by Massaux to be independent from 
those in Clement.? 

In addition to the extended parallels found in Clement of Alexandria 
and Polycarp, certain of Clement's maxims are also found in later 
writings. The Didascalia Apostolorum, probably the earliest of these 
(i.e. from the early third century), contains three of the seven maxims: 
in Chapter VII (Connolly, p. 66; Funk ii, 21) the sayings on “giving” 
(d) and “forgiving” (b); and in Chapter X (Connolly, p. 106; Funk ii, 42) 
the sayings on "judging" (e). These maxims are similarly found in the 
fourth century compilation known as the Apostolic Constitutions which 
among other things took up the whole of the Didascalia. Although the 
latter, having been originally written in Greek, is extant in its entirety 
only in Syriac translation, we do possess the Greek text of the 
Constitutions, and this text may be used, with caution, as a witness to 


1 Cf. Harnack, Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschiche : das Schreiben der römischen 
Kirche an die korinthische (Leipzig, 1929), p. 109f.; and Köster, op. cit., p. 6. 

2 Thus J. Knox writes “Of course, it is possible that Polycarp also is depending upon 
1 Clement, but the presence of notable differences in the material makes it more probable 
that both are depending upon some unwritten account of Jesus’ words". Marcion and 
the New Testament (Chicago, 1942), p. 143. See also W. Sanday, The Gospels in the Second 
Century (London, 1876), p. 86. (W. R. Cassels], Supernatural Religion‘, I (London, 1874), 
225ff. 

3 Massaux, op. cit., p. 168f. 

4 The parallels are gathered by Resch under Logion 2 in his Agraphal, p. 136ff. 

5 The Syriac text was edited by P. de Lagarde (Leipzig, 1854). The considerable 
Latin fragments can be found in R. H. Connolly, Didascalia Apostolorum (Oxford, 1929). 
The few Greek fragments were edited by J. V. Bartlet in JTS 18 (1916-17), 301-309. 
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the original Greek of the Didascalia.1 Accordingly, these words are 
found in Constitutions II, 21, 5: dòs бё eipwvgs Eoriv д Lwrijp 
fiv "Inaoós 6 Хротбѕ, ds kai edidakev Huds Aéycv. ddere, каї dge- 
Ojoerat úv, 81дотє, Kal SoOyjoerar piv. The “forgiveness” 
maxim, except for the spelling of &фєтє, is identical with that found in 
Polycarp, lacking Clement’s iva. The maxim on “giving” lacks 
Clement’s ws ... oürws comparison and is given in exact agreement 
with Lk. 6.38a. Yet it is torn from its Lucan context and made redun- 
dant by the addition of the words: roör’ &orıv, Sidore ddeow apap- 
Tidy, Kal d$eÜjoera. Univ rà mapamropara. In Constitutions II, 
42, 4 one reads: бт: Adyeı kúpios. © Kpinarı kplvere, KpiOjoeabe, 
Kal © karadıkalere, катадікасӣђсєсдӣє. The saying on "judging", 
while preserving the idea of comparison, differs in form from that of 
Clement, and except for the omission of ev, agrees precisely with Mt. 
7.2a.2 Lk. 6.37b may be cited as a parallel to the added saying on 
“condemning”. 

The remaining parallels are found in writings which stem mainly 
from the fourth century. Thus both in Macarius (Hom. 37.3) and the 
interpolated recension of Ignatius Epistle to the Trallians (Chapter 
VIII), the saying on “forgiving” (b) is found in a form similar to that 
of Clement’s, and identical with the form of the maxim as found in 
Polycarp : ädere kai abednoeraı Dpiv.? In Origen we find the maxim 
on judging preceded by the adverb ws as in Clement, but without the 
complementary otrws : ws kpivere, kpiUjoeo0e. 

There are, of course, other parallels to the maxims of Cl. 13 which 
could be gathered from the writings of the post-Nicene age. But inas- 
much as they parallel material in Clement which, in fact, has its more 
or less exact equivalent in the Synoptic Gospels, one must allow for the 
more probable dependence of these parallels upon the latter. The 
parallels given above, on the other hand, seem to reflect the peculiarities 


1 See Connolly, op. cit., p. xxf. ; p. 66, note. The Greek text of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions used in the following is from Е. X. Funk (ed.) Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolo- 
rum (Paderbornae, 1905). 

? The prohibition of "judging" is found in Didascalia IX (Connolly, p. 101), and in 
Constitutions II, 36: pù xpivere, xai od pù криЎўоєодє, words which are almost in exact 
agreement with Lk. 6.37a. 

3 For Macarius, see J. P. Migne, PG, vol. 34, col. 748; for Pseudo-Ignatius, see Light- 
foot II, 3, 156f. Resch surprisingly fails to note the presence of the maxim in Polycarp 
(op. cit., p. 137£.). See also Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons 
I (Erlangen, 1881), 137ff. 
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of the wording of the maxims as found in Clement in contrast with the 
Synoptie Gospels. The question now to be asked is, Do these parallels 
bear independent witness to an extra-canonical collection of Jesus’ 
sayings? 

A. Resch argued that not only these parallels, but also the passage 
in the two Clements, and the Synoptic parallels—all constitute indepen- 
dent witnesses to a common source,! a Synoptic Grundschrift written 
in Hebrew. The variants in the parallels (canonical and extra-canonical) 
were thus accounted for as the result of the independent translations 
into Greek.? Resch's case does not rest on our passage alone, but upon 
his collection of a total of 74 Logia (“pure” agrapha) and 103 Apocrypha 
("doubtful and impure” agrapha). 

J. H. Ropes, however, justly criticized Resch for failing to give due 
consideration to the relations between the parallels, and for reading 
all the evidence in the light of a pre-supposed solution to the Synoptic 
problem in the alleged existence of a Hebrew Urevangelium.® In his 
fresh examination of the materials, Ropes found that of Resch's com- 
bined Logia and Apocrypha, only 47 could be rightly called “agrapha”, 
that is, sayings that are truly independent from the canonical tradition 
and clearly ascribed to Jesus. (Of these only eleven were regarded as 
having historical value.) In the first part of his book, Ropes eliminated 
67 of Resch's Logia and Apocrypha as not being truly agrapha. 
The majority of these were rejected because the material could be 
accounted for in other ways on the basis of existing parallels. It is in 
this category that our passage of seven maxims is placed. Calling 
attention to the parallels in Lk. 6.36-38, Ropes abruptly concludes 
that : “wir es hier nur mit einer anderen Rezension desselben Materials 
zu thun haben, welches wir in unseren kanonischen Evangelien be- 
sitzen”.4 No mention at all is made of the ypnorevw maxim (f) (nor, 


1 “Alle diese canonischen und aussercanonischen Parallelen erscheinen daher als 
Bruchstücke eines gemeinsamen Quellentextes, welcher bei Clemens Rom. und Clemens 
Al. am vollständigsten erhalten ist, wobei die fast wörtliche Übereinstimmung beiden 
Autoren für die Genauigkeit ihrer Citate Zeugniss ablegt”. Op. cit., p. 137. 

2 Resch reconstructed the Hebrew Абуга he believed to underlie our passage in СІ. 13, 
in his Die Logia Jesu (Leipzig, 1898), p. 25. This, he contends, is what Papias refers to 
in Eusebius (НЕ III, 39, 16): Mardaios pév од» ' EBpató: ӧ:аАкто rà Абу auve- 
Урафато, jppyvevoe B'aórà œs Tv Suvards ёкастоѕ. For an example of Resch's reasoning 
back to a common source on the basis of variants, see Agraphal, p. 140. 

3 Die Sprüche Jesu, TU 14 (Leipzig, 1896), 6. 

4 Ibid., p. 15. 
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of course, of the maxim on “doing” [с]). Ropes does say that the pas- 
sage is important for the question of an Urevangelium, but seems to 
ignore the possiblity that such an Urevangelium (if it ever existed) 
could have contained sayings of Jesus not taken up into the canonical 
Gospels. In his second edition of Agrapha, Resch cited the ypyoredw 
saying alone from the seven maxims of Clement among his agrapha.! 

It must be admitted that Resch was wrong in assuming that all the 
parallels to Clements maxims were independent of Clement’s epistle.? 
The parallel passages from the Didascalia Apostolorum as found in the 
Apostolic Constitutions, as we have seen, agree exactly or very nearly so 
either with the sayings as found in the Gospels or as found in Polycarp. 
It is more reasonable to suppose dependence upon these sources for 
the maxims, or even upon Clement for that matter, than to suppose 
that these passages provide independent witnesses deriving from a 
common source. The same would seem to hold true for the parallels 
found in fourth century writings. Indeed, the further such parallels 
are removed from the first two centuries the more unlikely it becomes 
that an independent extra-canonical tradition is being witnessed to, 
and the more likely it becomes that the writers knew of and borrowed 
from Clement of Alexandria, Polycarp, or Clement of Rome. Thus, to 
sum up this evaluation of the parallels to the seven maxims of Clement, 
the Alexandrian Clement seems unquestionably dependent directly 
upon Clement of Rome; Polycarp is possibly dependent upon Clement 
of Rome, but by no means certainly so; and the later parallels in all 
probability reflect either the influence of one of these three or direct 
dependence upon the Synoptic Gospels. 

We now turn to the various suggestions which have been made 
concerning the source of Clement’s citation, examining them in the 
light of the data set forth above, and attempting to decide which ex- 
plains the data most satisfactorily. Because of the difficulties involved, 
few of the writers mentioned below are dogmatic about their hypothe- 
ses. 

To begin with, there have been scholars of the most outstanding 
merit who have preferred the simple hypothesis that Clement is 
quoting from the Synoptic Gospels, freely or from memory. Thus J. B. 


1 Agrapha?, TU 30 (Leipzig, 1906), 88, (Agraphon 66). 

2 Even in his second edition, Resch appears to cite the parallel in Clement of Alexan- 
dria as reason for retaining the seven maxims in his reconstructed Logia. Ibid. 

3 Connolly has “по difficulty in believing" that the author of the Didascalia knew 
both Polycarp and Clement. Op. cit., p. LXXX. 
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Lightfoot calls attention to the fact that Clement’s quotations from 
the OT are often very free (he cites the passage concerning Rahab in 
chapter 12), and argues that the same freedom should be allowed to 
Clement when he is quoting from the Gospels. He concludes : “The 
hypothesis therefore, that Clement derived the saying from an oral tra- 
dition or from some lost Gospel, is not needed”.! Gebhardt and Har- 
nack, noting the differences between Clement’s citation and the 
Synoptic Gospels, seem in their edition to prefer quotation from 
memory as the explanation to an assertion that Clement is borrowing 
from a non-canonical source.? Both Funk and Bryennios in their edi- 
tions of Clement also favour free citation from the Synoptics as the 
explanation of the differences.? 

Of course, the possibility ‘that Clement was here quoting from the 
Synoptic Gospels freely or from memory must be admitted. And, with 
Lightfoot, it must be agreed that there is no strict necessity of asserting 
a non-canonical source for the citation. At the same time, however, 
this lack of necessity (or *'certainty") exists on both sides and thus in 
no way lessens the obligation to assess the plausibility of alternative 
explanations. The “simplest” explanation is not necessarily the true 
one, and ought not, therefore, to be accepted to the exclusion of other 
explanations without first conducting a full examination of the 
matter. 

The majority of writers on the subject have found the hypothesis of 
an extra-canonical source a more attractive explanation of the pecu- 
liarities of Clement’s citation than the assertion of direct dependence 
upon the Synopties. Thus, like E. Massaux,* V. H. Stanton argues for 
oral tradition as Clement’s source, noting that “there are marks of 
careful construction in the passage ... which render it improbable that 
the words have been put together simply under the influence of the 


1 Lightfoot I, 2, 52. 

2 О. Gebhardt and A. Harnack, Patrum Apostolicorum Opera (Lipsiae, 1876), p. 27. 
Later, however, Harnack seemed to favour the possibility of an extra-canonical written 
source. See below. Zahn also sees the citation as dependent upon the Synoptics : “Wir 
sehen nur, dass er sich dabei einer grossen Freiheit bediente”. GNTK I, 917. 

3 F. X. Funk, Patres Apostolici I (Tübingen, 1901), 116f. Bryennios, KAHMENTOZ 
at 80о mpós Kopıvdious ’Emorodai (Constantinople, 1875), p. 27. 

4 Op. cit., p. 12f. 
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accidental association of memory”. Н. Köster? and В. M. Grant? 
also find that the particular, stylized form of Clement's citation argues 
strongly for extra-canonical tradition as its source. The latter writers, 
however, leave open the question whether this tradition was oral or 
written, although they perhaps tend to favour the former alternative. 
Similarly, but without the same degree of confidence, the Oxford 
Committee believes the citation was derived "from some written or 
unwritten form of 'Catechesis' ".* Again, О. Knoch,* R. Knopf, 
C. C. Richardson,’ and E. J. Goodspeed * regard it as possible that an 
extra-canonical collection of Jesus’ sayings is being quoted, without 
specifying whether the collection was oral or written. 

Others have clearly indicated their preference for a written extra- 
canonical source for Clement’s citation. Here we first list Resch, al- 
ready mentioned, with his hypothesis of a Hebrew Urevangeliwm.® 
W. K. L. Clarke favours an extra-canonical source, and for unexplained 
reasons finds ће pupvjokc in the introductory formula irreconcilable 


1 The Gospels as Historical Documents I (Cambridge, 1903), p. 7. L. E. Wright similarly 
suggests that "an oral compendium of the gospel ethic could readily account for the 
variations here evident". Alterations of the Words of Jesus as Quoted in the Literature of 
the Second Century, Harvard Historical Monographs XXV (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), 
p. 78. 

? “Die ganze Komposition ist so einheitlich und in sich straff gegliedert, dass man das 
Zustandekommen der vorliegenden Form 1. Clem. kaum zutrauen darf". Op. cit., p. 15. 
K. Beyschlag cites Köster approvingly. Clemens Romanus und der Frühkatholizismus, 
Beiträge zur historischen Theologie 35 (Tübingen, 1966), p. 30f. 

3 “The structure present in Clement's formulation suggests that he is following some 
source ... already composed for instruction or liturgical usage or both". The Formation 
of the New T'estament (London, 1965), p. 79. See also idem, AF II, 36; I, 40. Cf. C. G. 
Griffinhoofe, The Unuritten Sayings of Christ (London, 1903), p. 78. 

4^ NTAF (ed. Oxford Society of Historical Theology, 1905), p. 61. Cf. also Sanday, 
Inspiration (London, 1894), p. 300. Jacquier, op. cit., I, 42. 

5 Eigenart und Bedeutung der Eschatologie im theologischen Aufriss des ersten Clemens- 
briefes (Bonn, 1964). Knoch believes that the Synoptics underlie the collection. “Wegen 
seiner einheitlichen Form ist der zitierte Passus deutlich sekundärer Art und zwar wohl 
den heutigen Evangelien des Mt. und Lk. gegenüber, die der unbekannte Verfasser 
benützt haben dürfte". Ibid., p. 70. 

6 Die Apostolischen Väter, HZNT I, 64. 

? Early Christian Fathers, LCC, I (London, 1953), 50. Cf. A. Hilgenfeld, Clementis 
Romani Epistulae (Lipsiae, 1876), p. 93. 

8 A History of Early Christian. Literature, rev. R. M. Grant (Chicago, 1966), p. 9f. 
Cf. J. Donaldson, T'he Apostolical Fathers (London, 1874), 185. 

® See above, p. 145. 
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with an oral source.t В. Н. Streeter felt that the evidence pointed to 
“the existence in the Church of Rome of a discourse document to some 
extent parallel to the Great Sermon in Mt. and Lk.” since the express 
introductory formula made it "difficult to believe that it is merely 
a free rendering of the general substance of mingled reminiscences of 
Mt. and Lk. combined".? W. R. Cassels, in his anonymously pub- 
lished book, also argued against oral tradition as the source of Cle- 
ment’s citation: “It seems impossible that the writer should so 
markedly have indicated a precise quotation of words of Jesus, and 
should so emphatically have commended them as the rule of life to 
the Corinthians, had these precepts been mere floating tradition, until 
then unstamped with written permanence”.® W. Sanday, in а book 
written in partial reply to Cassels’ book, recognized the difficulty of 
coming to a definite conclusion concerning the source of the citation 
and, while not minimizing the role played by memory, wrote “at the 
same time I cannot but think that there has been somewhere a written 
version different from our Gospels to which he [Polycarp] and Clement 
have had access".4 

A. Harnack investigated the possibility that the citations of Synoptic 
material found in Clement and Polycarp were taken directly from Q, 
the hypothetical written collection of sayings which seems to have 
been employed by Mt. and Lk. in writing their Gospels.’ Noting the 
similarity of introductory formulae in Clements and Polycarp’s cita- 
tions, and Acts 20.35, Harnack felt that an extra-canonical compila- 
tion of Jesus' sayings was being cited, possibly in written form, bearing 
the title Adyoı тод kvpíiov ’Inood. Theoretically this could have been 
Q, but the whole matter remains very doubtful, according to Harnack, 
because Polycarp is dependent on Clement; parts of the citation in Cl. 
13 are without parallel in Mt. or Lk.; and most importantly, the part 
which does coincide with Q (the xpiveodaı maxim) is worded differently 
from Q as reconstructed by Harnack on the basis of Mt. and Lk.s 


1 “ ‘Remembering’ suggests a source familiar to both Rome and Corinth and does not 
suit either a free composition of well-known sayings or an oral tradition". The First 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians (London, 1937), 33. 

2 The Four Gospels (London, 1924), р. 289. 

8 Supernatural Religiont, I, 226. 

4 The Gospels in the Second Century, p. 86. Sanday’s work must be commended for 
its careful and balanced scholarship. 

5 The Sayings of Jesus, trans. J. R. Wilkinson (London, 1908), p. 187£f. 

6 Ibid., p. 189f. In his monograph on Clement's epistle, Einführung in die alte Kirchen- 
geschichte, Harnack was content simply to ask “Hat Clemens eine Sammlung von Sprü- 
chen Jesu im Auge ?" p. 110. 
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From this variety of suggestions as to the source of the citation in Cl. 
13, it can be seen that the question is a difficult one. However, although 
there is no room for dogmatism here, it does seem possible to deter- 
mine the most probable solution. The main question is, of course, 
whether or not the citation is dependent upon an extra-canonical 
source. If this question is answered affirmatively, the subsidiary and 
more difficult question arises as to whether that source was oral or 
written. As to the first question, it seems that Clement most probably 
did employ an extra-canonical source. This for the following reasons. 
(1) As shown &bove, two of the seven maxims are without material 
parallel in the Synopties. It is very difficult to believe that Clement in 
calling for his readers to “remember the words of our Lord Jesus" 
—thus apparently words with which the Corinthians were expected to 
be very familiar—has in mind sayings found in the Synoptics when 
two of the sayings are expressed in words which find no parallel there. 
(2) Of the remaining five maxims, none agrees verbatim with any of 
the Synopties, and two (a and b) are very different in form from their 
Synoptic parallels. Only three of the maxims (d, e, and g) look as 
though they could have come from the Synoptic Gospels. (3) The max- 
ims as found in Clement are presented in a peculiar, stylized form which 
seems to give them their own identity, independent from the sayings 
as found in the Synoptic Gospels. The imperatives followed by tva 
clauses in the first two maxims, and the ws ... oürws comparisons of 
the next four maxims tie the maxims together and afford them a unity 
and cumulative forcefulness which they lack in the Synoptics. The 
introductory formula suggests that the Corinthians would already 
have been familiar with them in this form. (4) Because of the con- 
siderable differences between Clement's citation and the fragment of 
the citation found in Polycarp, the possibility exists that Polycarp here 
provides independent witness to Clement's source. In view of Poly- 
carp's intimate knowledge of Clement's epistle,! it is difficult to account 
for the differences in the citation if he borrowed it from Clement. 
On the other hand, Massaux's hypothesis is intriguing,? and even if 


1 Polycarp ів said by Streeter to have known Clement’s epistle “by heart". The 
Four Gospels, p. 528. Cf. Harrison, op. cit., p. 286. Harrison explains the differences 
between the citation in Clement and Polycarp as the result of Polycarp's harmonization 
of the sayings in favour of Mt. or Lk., and the omission of material with no Gospel equi- 
valent. But this does not account for Polycarp's omission of the maxim on “giving” 
(d). See above, p. 142, n. 3. 

2 See above, р. 143. 
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it be not accepted completely, the differences between the two citations 
may well be accounted for by changes occurring in the process of oral 
tradition. This fourth point, however, is only conjectural, and is not 
vital to the argument which rests on the first three points. 

Thus we regard it as highly probable that Clement here employs 
an extra-canonical tradition which was known also to his Corinthian 
readers. Assuming that this is the case, was that tradition oral or 
written ? Here we have even less to go on than in the former question. 
Nonetheless, for the following reasons, the oral tradition hypothesis 
seems easier and more likely to be true than the written tradition hy- 
pothesis. (1) The form of the citation is eminently suitable for material 
designed to be handed down by memory. The sayings are brief and 
pointed, and together are characterized by patterns of repetition (im- 
perative with iva, ws ... ойто) which would greatly facilitate memo- 
rization. (2) The use of the verb uiuvjoko in the introductory formula 
seems especially appropriate in referring to memorized words handed 
down orally. Similarly, in Acts 20.35 the cognate verb pvypovedw 
is used to introduce a saying of Jesus not recorded in the Gospels, but 
presumably handed down orally. (3) There has been, in recent years, 
8 new appreciation for the importance of oral tradition in the early 
Church.: The early Christians apparently made great use of material 
handed down orally, especially in the teaching given to catechumens in 
preparation for baptism. Since oral tradition was thus employed, it 
is easier to account for extra-canonical sayings of Jesus as being handed 
down orally than it is to suppose these were found in documents which 
had wide circulation in the early Church, but which are nowhere refer- 
red to, and are no longer extant.? (4) Lastly, as has already been noted, 
the variations between the citation as found in Clement and Polycarp 
are more easily explainable as variations in the development of oral 
tradition than as due to Polycarp's poor attempt at recalling Clement's 
citation. 

Thus for the citation of Synoptic-type material found in Cl. 13, on 
the basis of the preceding discussion, it seems that. Clement is here 
dependent upon an oral extra-canonical tradition for his source. 


1 See especially Н. Riesenfeld, The Gospel Tradition and its Beginnings, TU 73 (Berlin, 
1959), 43-65. B. Gerhardsson, Memory and Manuscript (Uppsala, 1961). 
3 See below, pp. 303-311. 
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2. Clement 46.8 (see accompanying synopsis on preceding page) 


The second lengthy quotation of material from the synoptic tradition 
found in Clement's epistle again consists of sayings of Jesus, but not of 
the epigrammatic type found in chapter 13. Here we have a combi- 
nation of two longer sayings each of which is found in a different con- 
text in the Synoptic Gospels. The divisive tendencies of the Corinthian 
Church were seen by Clement to be a stumbling-block to many, causing 
them to turn away from the faith. He recalls, and quotes to the Corin- 
thians, words which Jesus spoke concerning those who cause others to 
stumble. The first part of the citation, however, seems to consist of 
words from Mt. 26 and Mk. 14 which are addressed to Judas by Jesus 
with particular reference to Judas' imminent betrayal of Jesus. In Cle- 
ment’s citation these words are combined with words similar to the 
more general warning against those who offend found in the Synoptics. 
The two sayings are made to overlap by the addition to the first of 
the generalizing words 7 éva rv ёкАєктду pov okavdalicaı, words 
which are actually more appropriate to the second saying, from whence 
they may originally have been borrowed, éxAexràv being substituted 
for pexpadr. 

The accompanying synopsis reveals that except for the final words 
7 Eva rv ёкАєкт©> pov oravdalicaı, the first of Clement's two 
sayings is closely paralleled both in Mt. and Mk. Clement's citation, 
however, omits the specifying clause д” об 6 vids roô dvÜpo mov 
mapadidoraı, found in Mt. and Mk., as well as the redundant words 
6 dvOpwros éketvos, following éyevvijün. Apart from these differences, 
and the insignificant omission of the connective 8é, Clement's citation 
agrees exactly with Mt., and very nearly so with Mk., who has the 
shorter каАду атф, omitting the copula jv. Thus if Clement is quoting 


1 The textual witness for the inclusion of jv in Mk. is weighty, but the reading 
which omits jv is the more difficult and is thus regarded as the more primitive. See 
Nestle- Aland, in loc. 


Notes to synopsis on preceding page: 

1 K! adds "through whom the stumbling-block comes". 

2 Latin lacks the equivalent of air. 

3 C, reads ei ил]. 

4 Latin adds collo eius, in agreement with the three Synoptics; K1 adds “around his 
neck". 

5 A and C read : 7 &va raw pakpáv uov aravdakioaı. For justification of text in synop- 
sis, see p. 154f. 
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from Mt., he has omitted a clause (thereby removing the saying from 
its contextual setting), omitted some redundant words, and added 
a clause to complete the meaning of the sentence favouring his own 
purposes. 

Clement’s second saying finds parallels in the Synoptic Gospels, but 
the agreement is not as close as it is in the first saying. Clement's cita- 
tion lacks the opening words of Mt. 18.6 and Mk. 9.42, the referent being 
clear from the concluding words of the preceding saying. Clement's 
крєїттоу Fv aùr agrees with none of the Synopties despite the fact 
that in the latter are found three different wordings. Clement’s 
citation has wepıredfjvaı for Mt.’s kpeuac0í and Mk. and Lk.'s 
лєрїкє тш. In contrast to the Synoptics Clement has the simple 
pudov, unqualified. Moreover, Clements citation omits the phrase 
лєрї тд» rpáyqgÀov адтод, common to all three Synoptics. The verb 
kararovrıodniva. is found only in Mt., but there in the indicative rather 
than as an infinitive. Clement's phrase eis тђу 0dAaccav is found 
in Mk. and Lk., Mt.'s reading differing considerably. The final clause 
of Clement's citation finds its equivalent only in Lk. The parallel is 
striking if the reading of A and C be accepted: 7) ёа тфу шкрфу pov 
oxavdadicat. However, the wording of the parallel is not very close if, 
as seems most probable, the reading found in the early versions ? 
and preserved in Clement of Alexandria is to be preferred: 7 ёа тё» 
ékAekrÓv pov Siaorpépas. Lightfoot declared himself convinced that 
the reading of the Syriac translation of Clement’s epistle was at this 
point superior to both of the Greek MSS, A and C, for the following rea- 
sons: (1) 7j ёа rv ёкАєктду pov dtaorpebar is the more difficult 
reading, in that it differs the most from the reading of the Synoptics 
and thus is the more likely of the two to have been changed ; (2) Cle- 
ment of Alexandria’s quotation of the Roman Clement indicates that 
he found this reading in his MS; and (3) immediately after his citation, 
Clement of Rome continues with the words rò oxiopa бшу ттоААоў< 
8:отрєрєу, thus picking up the final verb of the citation, a practice 


1 The Lucan text has at two points apparently been harmonized with Mt. Thus the 
"Western text reads сошферє: for AvavreAct, and the Received Text reads pvAos дикдѕ for 
AiBos uvAucós. In W the latter is partially harmonized : Aidos дикд5. 

2 L reads “quam unum de electis meis perverteret” (S and Кі, the equivalent); see 
also P. M. Barnard, op. cit., p. 21. 
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very common in Clement’s epistle.! The reading of A and C may easily 
be explained as the result of tampering designed to harmonize Clement's 
reading with that of Lk. 

Some writers, however, are of the opinion that the Öiaorpeibaı is in 
fact caused by, rather than the cause of, the following Sidorpeper. 
Thus О. Stählin, while apparently regarding 7) eva röv pixpdv pov 
akavdalicaı as the original reading of the citation in Clement of 
Rome, sees the alternate reading found in Clement of Alexandria 
as the result of the following 8«éorpejev.? Whereas Stählin gives us 
no hint as to who was responsible for the change of oravdalioaı to 
draorpeibaı, others suggest that Clement himself, finding okavdakioaı 
in his sources, made the change. Thus Köster considers 7 ёра тфу 
ékAekrüv pov Ouorpéja: to be the original reading of the Roman 
Clement's epistle, but in the light of the following 8iéorpejev argues 
that Clement altered the oxavóaA(ca: of his source to fit the context 
he had constructed for it.® Massaux too holds that Clement has delib- 
erately altered oxavdakioaı to Staorpeisaı.t However, without tan- 
gible evidence to the contrary, Lightfoot's argument is not so easily 
reversed. Had the source of Clement's citation originally ended with 
the word oxavöalioaı, there is no reason why he could not have kept 
the word and continued in his remarks with the words то oxioua 
úuðv moModos €oxavdddrArcoev. Clement's habit is to take up 
in his own remarks a leading word of a citation, not vice versa. Further- 
more, the hypotheses of Stählin and Köster leave completely unex- 


1 Lightfoot I, 2, 141. Lightfoot's argument is strengthened by the concurring witness 
of the Latin and Coptio versions which came to light after his death. For a full list of 
examples of Clement's penchant for taking key words from his citations, see tbid., 
р. 142. 

? Thus Stählin says of the reading found in Clement of Alexandria, ў ёа rav érdek- 
TÀv роу biacrpéfat, "wohl veranlasst durch 1. Clem. ad Cor. 46.9 тд oxiopa úpôv 
noMobs ё:ќотререу”. Yet the text of the Roman Clement is said to be шкрфи— 
oravdalioaı. Clemens Alexandrinus, GCSE II (Berlin, 1060), 245. It is doubtful that 
Clement of Alexandria is to be held responsible for the change of oxavdadica: to 
Siaerpéja: since he does not continue with the Roman Clements following comment, 
76 oxlopa dudv moMods Óorpejev. rA. 

3 “Ich bin allerdings der Meinung, dass 1 Clem. &taorpebar noch nicht in seiner 
Vorlage gelesen hat, sondern dem Kontext entsprechend für ein ursprüngliches 
okavdalioaı einsetzte”. Op. cit., p. 17, n. 1. 

1 "Obéissant à sa façon habituelle de procéder, Clément a donc pu remplacer 
okavdalien [the reading of Mt., upon which Massaux believes Clement to be dependent] 
par S:aorpépa:; il modifie légèrement son text en prévision du développement qui va 
Suivre". Massaux, op. cit., p. 27. 
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plained the change of шкрфу to ékAekróv inasmuch as the words are 
in no way affected by the changing of the verbs, nor are they connected 
in any special way with the words immediately following the citation. 

Of these two sayings in Clement’s citation, then, the first may be 
regarded as closely paralleled in the Synoptics; the second, in wording, 
fairly remote from the Synoptic parallels. In addition to the Synoptic 
parallels, the citation appears verbatim in Clement of Alexandria, 
Stromata III, 107, 2. As argued above, it seems probable that the Alex- 
andrian’s reading 7j Eva rÓv ёкАєкт@> pov 9:worpéjo. reflects the 
Roman Clement's original, against the reading of A and C. The only 
other variant is the Alexandrian's ei un Eeyevvndn (agreeing with C), 
against ei ойк Eyevvn@n in Codex A of Clement’s epistle. As with the 
citation in chapter 13, there can be no question but that Clement of 
Alexandria is here also dependent upon Clement of Rome, and does not 
provide an independent witness to the citation as found in the latter.! 

In the extant literature of the early Church there are few close par- 
allels to the sayings of Clement’s citation, and fewer parallels which 
conflate these two sayings. Among the Apostolic Fathers the only 
parallel to be found is in the Shepherd of Hermas, Vis. IV, 2, 6, where 
the Church, personified by a maiden, exhorts Hermas to teach repen- 
tance and faith that the elect of the Lord might escape his wrath, 
adding the words of warning: oval rois dkojcacw ra phyara 
тадта Kal mapakovoaoıv * alperwrepov Fv adrots rò um yervndivaı.? 
These words are not presented as a formal citation of the words of 
Jesus, as in Clement, but are more allusive in nature differing markedly 
from the words as found in the Synoptic Gospels. Yet they indicate the 
fact that words which in the Gospels are applied only to Judas, were 
in the early Church applied much more broadly. In Hermas they 
refer to the disobedient; in Clement to those who cause others to 
stumble. While we can see a similarity to Clement's citation in the 
adaptation and reapplication of this saying of Jesus, it seems unlikely 
that Hermas provides an independent witness to an extra-canonical 
source which Clement may have used. The most that may be said is 


1 For the argument of the Alexandrian Clement's dependence upon Clement of Rome, 
see above, p. 140. 

2 For text, sce M. Whittaker, Die Apostolischen Väter, GCSE I, Der Hert des Hermas 
(Berlin, 1956), 21. 
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that Hermas witnesses to the wider application of this saying in the 
early Church.! 

Perhaps the most interesting and significant parallel, witnessing to 
the text of Marcion's Gospel,? is found in Tertullian's Aduersus Mar- 
cionem IV, 35 : 


Conuersus ibidem ad discipulos ‘uae’ dieit auctori scandalorum : expedisse ei, si 
natus non fuisset aut si molino saxo ad collum deligato praecipitatus esset in pro- 
fundam, quam unum ex illis modicis utique discipulis eius scandalizasset.? 


Here we have the same conflation of sayings as in Clement's citation, 
as can be seen from the words, expedisse ei, si natus non fuisset —words 
which in the Gospels are reserved for Judas. The generalized applica- 
tion is made more easily in Tertullian, however, in that the “woe” 
saying is pronounced upon auctori scandalorum, rather than rô 
дудротоф Ereivo аз in the Gospels and Clement. Indeed, this “woe” 
saying is much more like that of Mt. 18.7 and Lk. 17.1 (both pronounced 
upon the one through whom scandal comes) than the “woe” saying of 
the Judas passage. In Tertullian the whole citation has a much more 
unified appearance, the combination of passages being further obscured 
by the omission of unnecessary duplication. Thus the conclusion of the 
Judas passage is omitted (ie. 7) éva rv ékAekrdv pov okavóaAt- 
сол), as is the beginning of the second passage (kpeirrov jv a)74), 
and the two passages are then combined by the simple aut. The 
expedisse ei thus serves both passages as does the conclusion quam unum 
etc. In the latter, Tertullian agrees with the ending of Lk. 17.2 against 
the preferred reading of Clement's citation. The important fact, 
however, is that both in Clement and in Marcion, as witnessed by Ter- 
tullian, we have the same combination of passages. Words which ori- 
ginally applied to Judas are taken by both and applied in the same way 
to persons who cause scandal. Yet because of the differences between 
the two citations, we cannot regard Marcion as an independent witness 
to Clement's source. It is most probable that Marcion is here dependent 
upon Lk. 17.1-2, a passage into which he has inserted the words spoken 


1 The asseveration that it were good for a person not to have been born is found in 
the pre-Christian Ethiopian Book of Enoch (38.2) where it is broadly applied to “sinners 
... who have denied the Lord of Spirits”. See. R. Н. Charles, The Book of Enoch (Oxford, 
1893), p. 112. 

? Harnack gives the underlying Greek in his reconstruction of Marcion's Gospel. 
Marcion : Das Evangelium vom Fremden Gott (Leipzig, 1921), p. 204. 

3 For text, see A. Kroymann (ed.), Tertulliani Opera, CSEL III (Lipsiae, 1906), 538. 
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by Jesus to Judas. This insertion may have been unconscious on Mar- 
cion’s own part, or it may have been suggested to him by Clement’s 
epistle, with which he was probably acquainted.! Most probably, how- 
ever, the broader application of the Judas saying and even the conjunc- 
tion of these particular passages had already become common in the 
early Christian community. 

The same conflation of sayings is also found in the Dialogue of Ada- 
mantius, De Recta In Deum Fide, Section I: ajrós yap 6 Xpiarös 
amebivaro Аёушу + oval 7H dvOpwmw, 8 ой б vids тоб dvÜpdmov 
mapadidoraı + соџфёрє: адтф, ei un eyevynby > Т} yerındevra pirw 
бик mpooredijivaı kal karamovrıoßivaı Ev ra Baber тӯѕ 0aAdaons.? 
The first part of this citation (i.e. up to and including éyevw05) is 
a very close parallel to Mt. 26.24b and Mk. 14.21b. The only important 
differences are the omission of exeivw, and the substitution of evuóépe 
aùr® for kaAÀóv Fv айтф. The words ovudepeı aùr®, however, are 
found in our second saying, Mt. 18.6, and it is with this saying that 
Adamantius continues. À bridge between the two sayings is made with 
the words 7 yevvgQévra; the words ovudepeı адтф are not repeated, 
and the saying continues, paralleling Mt. more closely than Mk. or 
Lk. The twice repeated clause of Clement’s citation, 7 ёра тфу ёкАєк- 
TÕv pov oxavdadrica:/Scacrpeyar is lacking in Adamantius. 

Because in the Gospels, as we have seen, the sayings here conflated 
occur in different contexts, the first being addressed specifically to 
Judas, and the second being presented as a general warning to the 
disciples, to conflate the two 1s to do violence to the context of the one 
or the other. It is just here that the citations of Clement and Adaman- 
tius differ. For while Clement's citation ignores the context of the 
first saying (as does that of Marcion), applying the words to all who 
cause stumbling, the citation of Adamantius ignores the context of 
the second saying, applying the words specifically to Judas, as can 
be seen from the words immediately preceding the citation: kadws 
eroAdodn eis кроу асєВђосаѕ `Ioúðas. Again, it is possible that 
Adamantius combined the sayings independently, or knew of the com- 
bination of these sayings found in the writings of the Roman and/or 
Alexandrian Clement. However, it is equally possible, as suggested 


1 See Lightfoot I, 1, 160 for Tertullian’s knowledge of Clement's epistle. 

? For text, see W. H. van de Sande Bakhuyzen, Adamantius, GCS (Leipzig, 1901). 
The Dialogue probably from the beginning of the fourth century, has been attributed 
to Origen, and is sometimes included among the works of Origen. 
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above, that sayings so similar in content were already commonly 
cited in combination. In the latter case, Adamantius probably trans- 
ferred the application from the general (those who cause scandal) 
to the specific (Judas). Judas as the betrayer of Jesus may well 
have been regarded as the archetype of those who cause scandal. 
Adamantius' citation is thus also too dissimilar from that of Clement 
to allow it as an independent witness to Clement's source. 

Lastly, in the Apostolic Constitutions V, 14, 4 (but lacking in the 
Didascalia), the first of the two sayings is found in almost verbatim 
agreement with Mt. and Mk.: o$ai rà аудрото ereivo, ё od 6 
vids той avdpwrov mapadidora * kaÀóv Tv abr@ ei ойк èyevwvýðn. 
Here, however, we have unquestionable dependence upon the Synoptic 
Gospels. Similarly, other parallels to this saying in the literature of 
the third and fourth century (e.g. Origen, Commentary on Matthew 
[18.7]; Ephraem of Syria, Explanatio Evangelii Concordantis XIX, 1) 
do not witness to any of the peculiarities of Clement's citation, but 
agree so closely with the Synopties that one need not look elsewhere 
for their source.! 

To sum up then, with the exception of the citation found in Clement 
of Alexandria— which is certainly dependent on the Roman Clement— 
none of the parallels found in the literature of the first few centuries 
agrees closely enough with Clement's citation to be considered an 
independent witness to his source. They all are most probably derived 
from the Synoptic Gospels themselves. Yet they do provide evidence 
that in the catechetical and homiletical tradition of the early Church 
the words originally addressed to Judas soon received wider applica- 
tion and were commonly combined with similar words of warning found 
in the Gospels. 

But what can be said about Clements citation itself? Was it derived 
from the Synoptics or from an extra-canonical source? Most writers 
have felt constrained to make the same judgement on both of Clement’s 


1 A woe saying found in the pseudonymous Clementine Homilies (XII, 29, 1) provides 
an interesting parallel to the context of our citation : ка! ô ITérpos dmexpivaro Ori 6 тўс 
aAnbeias mpopirns &фт > rà дуада eAdeiv dei, naxdpıos Bé (dyoiv) ё ой Epyerar + dpolws 
xai та kakà ду&укту EAdeiv, обої de $ od Epyerat. The last part of this citation is very 
close to Mt. 18.7 : oval 7 кборо did rv oxavddAwy: dvdyKn yap eAdeiv rà aravdala, TARY 
oval T dvOpusmre ё оў тд окаудалоу Epyerau, and Lk. 17.1b dvévdexrdv éorw тоб Tà aravdada 
pry ёАбєї› , ода 86 $ of Epxeraı. The important difference, however, is the substitution of 
the more general rà кака for rà окаудада. 
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citations and thus they express opinions here similar to those ex- 
pressed concerning the citation in Cl. 13. Some exceptions may be noted. 
Surprisingly, Massaux, who, as we have seen, argues strongly for oral 
tradition as the source of the first citation, here alleges Clement’s literary 
dependence upon Mt., writing that “Semblable conclusion nous & 
croire que Clement a combiné deux passages de Mt’’.1 On the other 
hand, Gebhardt and Harnack who had express reserve concerning 
an extra-canonical source for the first citation, here cite Tischendorf 
approvingly when the latter attributes the citation to oral tradition.? 

Among those who find the citation dependent on the Synoptic 
Gospels are Lardner,? Funk,* Knoch,5 Zahn * and Lightfoot.’ The last 
two writers mentioned, however, are far from being dogmatic. Light- 
foot allows the possibility of dependence upon oral tradition and (more 
remotely) the possibility of dependence upon an extra-canonical written 
source such as the Gospel of the Hebrews. Nevertheless he finds no 
difficulty in believing that Clement is quoting the Synoptie Gospels 
since Clement frequently combines divergent OT passages, and fre- 
quently cites them in a similarly free manner. 

The majority of writers, however, again prefer to find Clement's 
source in an extra-canonical tradition. Only Resch * and Cassels,? for 


1 Op. cit., p. 26. Massaux continues by pointing out examples of Clement’s combina- 
tion of different OT texts. Stanton also opts for oral tradition for the first passage, but 
dependence upon Mt. and memory for the second. Op. cit., p. 13. So also E. Jacquier, 
op. cit., I, 43. 

? Tischendorf’s words, cited by Gebhardt and Harnack, аге: “Diese Worte werden 
ausdrücklich als Worte ‘Jesu unseres Herrn’ angeführt ; aber sie verrathen weit mehr die 
mündliche apostolische Überlieferung als einen Gebrauch von den vergleichbaren Stellen 
bei Matth. u. Lucas". Op. cit., p. 77. The same words are quoted by Cassels, op. cit., 
p. 230. 

3 The Credibility of the Gospel History, II (London, 1847), 165. Cf. also J. B. Cotelier 
and P. Coustant in J. P. Migne, PG, vol. I, col. 304f. 

4 Patres Apostolici, р. 159f. 

5 Op. cit., p. 72. Knoch sees both Mt. and Lk. underlying the passage “denn die Än- 
derungen lassen sich leicht als paránetische Umformung dieser beiden Vorlagen bei 
freier Zitation aus dem Gedächtnis verstehen". 

9 GNTK, I, 018f. 

? Lightfoot I, 2, 141. 

8 Resch does not discuss this citation of Clement, but it may be inferred from his 
listing of Clement's «peirrov ўу as a translational variant of the Hebrew word 3b 
that he would see a Hebrew Urevangelium underlying the citation. Agrapha!, p. 64. 

9 Cassels overstates his case somewhat: “Тһе slightest comparison of the passage 
with our Gospels is sufficient to convince any unprejudiced mind that it is neither a 
combination of texts, nor a quotation from memory”. Op. cit., p. 228. 
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their own peculiar reasons, are adamant in their insistence that the 
source be a written one. Grant asserts that the passage “is certainly 
not based directly on our written Gospels",! but while he seems to 
have opted for oral tradition as the source of the first of Clement’s 
citations,? he has more recently argued that Clement made use of and 
quoted from a “gospel-like book".* Most writers who regard Clement's 
source as extra-canonical prefer to find it in oral tradition. Sanday 
admits that taken by itself the citation is most easily explained as 
the result of quotation of the Synoptic Gospels by memory. Yet 
because the citation in Cl. 13 is most probably derived from oral 
tradition, he is inclined to make a similar judgement concerning this 
citation.* Similarly, others such as Donaldson,’ the Oxford Committee,® 
Clarke,” Knopf,® Richardson,? and Goodspeed,!° while allowing the 
possibility of dependence upon the Synopties, favour an extra-canoni- 
cal source and tend to lean towards oral tradition as the source of 
Clement's citation. 

Both Harnack and Kóster have discussed the possible relationship 
of the passage to Q. Harnack notes that it is possible that the com- 
bination of sayings found in Clement's citation existed in a very similar 
form in Q, and that Mt. and Lk. may have followed Mk. for the most 
part, reproducing from Q only the more general saying concerning 
offences. However, the possibility is considered remote by Harnack 
since it seems peculiar that Mt. and Lk. should employ Q and Mk. 
in the same way and yet differ from one another in the resulting order 
(cf. Lk. 17.1,2 with Mt. 18.6,7). Moreover, Clement's citation is so tauto- 
logous as to make it appear that it is derived from two separate 
sources, and the ekeivw of the first saying indicates that it is taken from 


1 AF IH, 77. 

? AF I, 40. 

3 He writes further : “From Clement, then, we seem to see that at Rome in his time 
there was a book of the teaching of Jesus, perhaps including an account of his sufferings 
(death, and therefore resurrection). This book was obviously much like our gospels, 
especially Mt. and Lk., but cannot be precisely identified with them”. The Formation of 
the New Testament, p. 80f. 

4 Ор. cit., p. 67. 

5 Op. cit., р. 186. 

$ NTAF, p. 62. 

? Op. cit., p. 104. 

8 Op. cit., p. 122. 

9 Ор. cit., p. 50. 

10 Op. cit., p. 9f. 
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& source which tells a tale, and which therefore cannot be Q.! Köster 
points out the similarities between Q and Clement, and argues that 
Clement’s citation is connected with a preliminary stage of the Gospels 
which could possibly have been Q. Yet because of the differences he 
declines to identify Clement’s source as Q, and finds it more probable 
that the citation illustrates the type of combination of sayings by analo- 
gy that occurs in the early Christian community and becomes a part 
of the tradition whether oral or written.? 

As with the citation of Cl. 13, the variety of suggestions which has 
been offered concerning Clement’s source for this citation underlines 
the difficulty of the question. If our conclusions concerning the earlier 
citation were set forth with little certainty, those about to be set forth 
now must be regarded as even more tentative. At best we are dealing 
with shadings of possibility which in some instances we may venture 
to designate probability. 

With full recognition of the possibility that the citation may well be 
one made from memory and thus dependent upon the Synoptic 
Gospels,? and while acknowledging that the argument is not as strong 
аз that made concerning the earlier citation, it nonetheless seems likely 
that Clement is here dependent upon an extra-canonical tradition. 
The reasons for this conclusion are the following: (1) The citation 
consists of a combination of two sayings found in different contexts in 
the Synopties. If Clement is quoting the Synopties from memory, 
it is difficult to believe that he could have forgotten that the striking 
words of the first saying were spoken to Judas, especially in the light 
of the words rà аудрото éxeivw. However, rather than believe that 
Clement knew that the words referred to Judas and yet purposefully 
removed them from their context by combining them with the second 
saying, it seems preferable to believe that the combination presented 
itself to Clement through extra-canonical tradition. The purpose of 
such a combination of texts would suit well the Sitz im Leben of the 


1 The Sayings of Jesus, p. 190f. Elsewhere Harnack concluded only that “Wahr- 
scheinlich sind nicht unsre Evangelien zitiert, sondern eine andere Quelle". Einführung 
in die alte Kirchengeschichte, p. 117. The inclusion of éxetvo in Clement's citation may well 
be a small indication in favour of Grant's suggestion that Clement was quoting from a 
gospel-book which included a passion narrative. See the quotation above, p. 161, n. 3. 

2 Op. cit., p. 19. Cf. Beyschlag who like Köster sees the citation as ‘‘Uberlieferungs- 
stoff”. Op. cit., p. 32. 

3 It must be admitted that phenomena very similar to those in our citation are often 
found in citations made from memory. 
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first century Church and it is easily understandable how it could 
become a part of the catechetical instruction handed on to new con- 
verts.! (2) However, apart from the combination, there exist within 
each of the sayings differences from the Synoptic parallels. Thus, for 
example, there is no parallel to the words of Clement’s first saying 
N Eva TÀv ёкАєктду pov okavdalioaı, nor to the parallel clause 
of the second saying, 7) Eva тфу ékAÀekrdv pov Öaorperhsar.? Among 
other differences which have already been indicated, kpeirrov and 
mepıredijvaı in the second saying differ from their equivalents in the 
Synopties. (3) The parallelism of the two sayings exhibited in the final 
clauses suggests that the combination has an identity of its own apart 
from the Synoptic Gospels. That this citation is not a free rendering of 
the Synoptics on Clement’s part would seem to be indicated by the 
introductory formula pvýoðņre TOv Aóywv той Kupiov 'Inooó- 
elrrev уар. Thus presumably the words which Clement cites are regar- 
ded by him as being well known to the Corinthians. The introductory 
formula seems to designate more than simply the general content of 
Jesus’ teaching; it appears to refer to the words themselves, in a form 
already available to the Corinthians. 

Although these arguments do not establish beyond doubt the thesis 
that Clement is here dependent upon an extra-canonical tradition, in 
themselves they must be recognized as valid possibilities. However, 
in light of the more certain conclusion that Clement has made use of 
an extra-canonical source of Jesus’ sayings in chapter 13, the argu- 
ments presented above pass from possibilities to probabilities. The 
content of the citations, as well as the introductory formulae, witnesses 
to the probability that both citations have been derived from the 
same source. 

Similarly, the same arguments (but with an equal degree of un- 
certainty) which were set forth in favour of finding the extra-canonical 
source of the earlier citation in an oral rather than written source 


1 OT passages were often conflated in manuals of Testimonia designed for the use of 
the community. (See p. 93ff). We may have a similar phenomenon in the conflation of 
Gospel passages designed for catechetical purposes. 

2 Wright has contended that Clement deliberately substituted &xAerröv for pixpav 
for dogmatic reasons, namely “to vindicate the sacred and divinely ordered office of the 
bishops and of the other spiritually selected officials". Alterations of the Words of Jesus, 
р. 59. It is much more probable, however, that the éxAexràv is derived by analogy from 
the first saying, and that Clement received the sayings already in this form via oral 
tradition. 
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hold true here. (1) Interestingly, the present citation also exhibits a 
form which lends itself to easy memorization. Thus in addition to the 
parallelism of the final clauses of both sayings, each saying itself 
is presented tersely, omitting the irrelevant and redundant words 
of the Synoptics, and thus providing catechetical material better 
designed for oral transmission. (2) The verb puvýokw, as argued above, 
is more suitable, and is elsewhere employed, in referring to oral tradi- 
tion. (3) Again, the importance of oral tradition in the early Church 
underlines the probability that it provided the source of Clement's 
citation. 

We conclude then that here, as with the citation in chapter 13, 
Clement is dependent upon an extra-canonical, oral source for his 
citation of the words of Jesus. 


B. ALLUSIONS TO THE SYNOPTIC TRADITION 


In addition to the plain citations which have just been examined, 
one finds in Clement's epistle material which is common to the Synop- 
tic Gospels, but which is not presented in citation form—introductory 
formulae are totally lacking—and which may therefore be considered 
under the category of allusions. 

Perhaps the most striking of these is found in the reference to the 
sower in 24.5 : 

eenidev 6 ameipov kal EBadev eis rjv yfjv ёкаатоу ray omepudrov, бта meaóvra. eis 

Tw уў» Enpa kai yuuvà. Siadvera > єЇт' Єк Tis Suadvacws ў peyaAdcdrys THs mpovoías 

тоў Seandrou dviorgow айта, kai ёк тоў Evös пАєіоуа afer kal éxdéper xapmdv. 
The introductory words é£$A0ev 6 omeipwv are found verbatim in 
the Synoptic parallels (Mk. 4.3; Mt. 13.3; Lk. 8.5), and in what follows, 
certain words of Clement recall the Synoptic parable. Thus Clement’s 
ärıva meoovra recalls Mt.’s ad дє émecev; Clement’s пра, Ње Syn- 
optic verb eénpavén; and Clement’s mAeiova atéer kai ёкфёрє 
kapróv, especially Mk.'s xai Edidov kapmóv avaßaivorra kal adfave- 
peva kai &bepev krÀ. However, despite the agreement of the intro- 
ductory words and the remaining similarities, what Clement presents 
is not the Parable of the Sower, but rather a homily on 1 Cor. 15.36ff., 
employing the imagery of the Parable of the Sower. Most commen- 
tators allow that Clement is here alluding to the Synoptic Gospels,! 


1 Lightfoot (I, 2, 83) and Grant (AF II, 50) unhesitatingly aver that Clement here 
borrows from, or alludes to, the Synoptic Gospels. Massaux (op. cit., p. 31f), less con- 
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but Köster is of the opinion that Clement has borrowed the idea of the 
passage from an extra-canonical source.! However, apart from the 
basic point of the passage, which Clement seems to have derived from 
1 Cor. 15, it seems almost certain, especially in the introductory words, 
that it is the Synoptic Parable of the Sower that is being alluded to.2 
At the same time, because the parallels are general in character (i.e. 
here agreeing with Mt., and there with Mk.), as opposed to specific 
agreement with one particular Synoptic Gospel, it must be admitted 
that possibly we are confronted not with literary dependence, but with 
dependence upon the parable as handed down by oral tradition. 

A further possible allusion to the Synoptic tradition, but less cer- 
tainly so, is the parable of growth and fulfilment found in 23.4 : 


& avönroı, avuláAere éavroós 0А * Mere diureAov mpárov pev ФиЛЛороєї, elra BAaarós 
yiverar, elra ФОЛоу, elra dvOos, каї perà табта бифаё, elta отафиАђ mapeornKvia. 
брётє Gri év xatp@ dAlyw eis merreıpov катаут@ 6 картдѕ той údov. 


There is some similarity between these words which describe the 
inevitability of the accomplishment of God's will especially in the 
fulfilment of his promises, and the parable of the inevitable growth of 
the Kingdom of God found in Mk. 4.26-29. However, in Mk. the metaphor 
is the growth of grain-bearing grasses beginning with the sowing of the 
seed, while in Clement it is the grape vine beginning with the shedding 
of leaves. Mk.'s terminology is accordingly different : the seed sprouts, 
and then comes mpórov xóprov, elrev ordyvv, elrev mAnpns оїтоѕ 
ev rQ cráxvi. Thus it is only the idea of growth which is similar to 
both. The same may be said concerning the parable of the budding 
fig tree (Mk. 13.28f. ; Mt. 24.32f. ; Lk. alone adds kai таута rà 8évópa, 
21.29f.) which speaks of the coming consummation of God's program. 
Actual verbal parallels to Clement in all these Synoptic parallel 
passages are very slight, and may be discounted in the light of evidence 
that the metaphor was a common one in the ancient world.? Most 


fidently. Resch's connection of the passage with Mk. 4.26 seems unlikely. Die Logia 
Jesu, p. 39. 

1 Thus he writes: “1. Clem. hat diese Gleichnis auch kaum selbst gebildet, sondern 
wie das c. 23,4 angeführte Gleichnis und die Beispielerzählung vom Vogel Phönix aus 
der Tradition übernommen". Kóster, op. cit., p. 20f. See H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrash, III (Munich, 1926), 475. 

? For the relation of the passage to 1 Cor. 15, see below, p. 201. 

3 See, for example, Epictetus, Discourses I, 14,3; I, 15, 7 (cited by Knopf, op. cit., 
р. 86); ПІ, 24, 86; III, 24, 91; and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 11, 35 (cited by Lightfoot 
L 2, 81). 
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important of all, however, is the fact that the words of Clement quoted 
above are part of a larger citation which, though not found in the 
canonical Scriptures, is introduced as ý урафт.1 This seems unquestion- 
ably to indicate that we are here not confronted with an allusion to 
the Synoptie Gospels, but rather with direct dependence upon some 
other source.? 

A possible allusion to Mt. 5.18 (cf. Lk. 16.17) or more remotely Mt. 
24.35 (Mk. 13.31; Lk. 21.33), may be found in Clement's words in 
27.5: dre ӨёАє kal ws Oéder moınoeı ndvra, Kal oddev un rrapéMm 
av Sedoynarıouevov бт” aurod. Massaux has argued that Clement 
is dependent upon Mt. 5.18 for the last clause. In his view, Clement 
has taken over Mt.'s тарєАбр; the dedoyuarıouevav is the equiva- 
lent of véuos; and о?дєу has been substituted for the Semitic expres- 
sion ira êv ў pia Kepaia.? Köster, however, has justly pointed out 
that this saying was current in the first century and may be dependent 
upon Jewish tradition rather than Mt.* Despite the fact that the words 
av бдєдоудат›тцёусоу Im’ адтод are also found earlier in Clement's 
epistle (20.4), possibly confirming the use of a non-canonical tradition 
in the present passage (thus Köster), it cannot positively be denied that 
Clement may be alluding to Synoptie tradition or the Gospel of 
Matthew. 

Massaux finds an allusion to Mt. 7.21 (cf. Lk. 6.46) in the final 
clause of 30.3 : 


коААл8Ф&це» obv ékeivow, ols ў xapıs ans тоб leo ёёботол > Evdvowpeda rijv ópóvorav 
tanewogpovoivres, éykparevópevou, And mavrós фиборарод Kal xoroAaMás móppo 
éavroùs moiodvres, Epyoıs Sixacovpevor Kal pù) Aóyois. 


Massaux points out that the same antithesis is found in Mt. 7.21 
where it is expressed in the terms 6 Adywv and 6 moı@v.5 However, 
while the import of the Matthean passage is the same, there are some 
important differences from Clement's text. Mt. lacks the two very 
important words épyov and 8u«aióc. For the former, the equivalent 


1 This larger citation, introduced as ó профтутікдѕ Aóyos, appears in 2 Cl. 11.2f. 
There, however, in addition to certain variants it has a further sentence not found in the 
genuine epistle. 

? Thus the majority of commentators, including Lightfoot. For further discussion 
of this citation, see above, p. 87f. 

3 Massaux, op. cit., p. 14. 

4 “So handelt es sich um die Wiedergabe eines schon im Judentum geltenden Grund- 
satzes, der zwar auch Mt. 5.18 auftauch, aber von 1 Clem. selbständig formuliert sein 
dürfte”. Op. cit., p. 20. 

5 Op. cit., p. 15ff. 
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words are тд OeAnna тоё патрбѕ pov тоё Ev тофу oùpavoîs; for the 
latter, elceAeUcera. eis ту Bacıdeiav т@у одрауду. But both of 
these terms are found in Jas. 2.14-26 (cf. 1.22) where the same an- 
tithesis is elaborated. Moreover, immediately preceding the words in 
Clement is a citation from Pr. 3.34—a citation found also in Jas. 4.6. 
It thus seems more probable that Clement is alluding to James rather 
than to Mt. 7.1 However, bearing in mind the close relationship between 
James and the Sermon on the Mount,? it may well be that we have here 
an indirect allusion to the Matthean material. 

There is the possibility of an allusion to Mt. 7.13f. in the words of 
Ql. 48.4: 


^ Ф ^ > ^ € 9» 2, v > a , ~ > 2 
тодАФ» оду nvÀGv dveqyviv 7 ё dinawovvn abr ёоті» h dy Хротф, ev ў mardpıoı 
mdyres of eiaeAÜóvres kal karevußlvovres Trjv mopelav айт@у év боїбттт Kal Ökaroavvn, 
drapdxws mávra émireAotvres. 


The resemblance of the two passages is very general, the only verbal 
contacts being found in Mt.'s тух, and the common verb eioepyouaı. 
Although in Mt. two gates and two ways are specified, Clement having 
mentioned many gates, goes on to speak only of the one gate, and that 
in terms very different from Mt. Moreover, as pointed out by Knopf 
and Massaux,? the metaphor of "gates", “doors”, and “ways” was 
widespread in the early Church.* Thus while the present passage may 
be mentioned as a possible allusion to Mt., it seems rather unlikely that 
much can be made of it. 

The words of Clement in 16.17 may possibly be an allusion to the 
Luyös of Mt. 11.29f. After the quotation of a portion of Ps. 22, which 
is applied to Jesus, Clement writes : 

öpäre, йубре$ dyannrol, tis б broypappos б dedouevos їнїў, el yàp б KUpios ойто èra- 
mrewodpóvgoev, ri movjacper hueis of bad Tov Cuyov тў xdpvros aro ё айтой eAddvres ; 
Although there is some difference between the yoke described in Mt. 
as xpnorös, and Clement's yoke т< xap:ros adrod, it is striking 
that both occur in the context of Christ's humility, Mt.’s örı прай 


1 For further discussion of this clause, see p. 241f. 

2 See e.g. M. Н. Shepherd, “The Epistle of James and the Gospel of Matthew”, JBL 
75 (1956), 40-51. Cf. J. B. Mayor, The Epistle of St. James? (London, 1910), p. хп. 

3 Knopf, op. cit., p. 124f.; Massaux, op. cit., p. 34. 

4 Cf. Lk. 13.24; Jn. 10.9; Did. 1.1; Hermas, Sim. IX, 11, 1ff.; Ign. Phila. IX, 1. 
Resch predictably regards 7vAy and бура as translational variants going back to a com- 
mon original. Agraphal, p. 24. 
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ein Kat rameıvös тў Kapdia corresponding to Clement’s ó кйро$ 
ovrws éramewvoópóvqaev. Here again, however, we are dealing with a 
metaphor common in early Jewish literature. Thus in the Mishna one 
reads of the yoke of Torah (4 both 3.8), and elsewhere of the yoke of 
the Kingdom of Heaven (Berakoth 13a) and the yoke of Wisdom (Sir. 
51.26).1 Accordingly, it seems difficult to allow more than the mere 
possibility that Clement is here alluding to Mt.? 

Massaux has argued at length? that Mt. 26.28 is being alluded to by 
Clement in the words of 7.4 : 


SP "DEN ^ ^ vn! vu tex , А ПРИ 
dreviowpev eis TÒ alua ToU Apıorod kal yvöner, ws Eorıw тішоу тф потрі адтоб, бте 


& rjv huerépav owrnpiav exxvOey парті 7H кдошр neravolas xdpw бттуєукєр. 


Here the words afua and ёкубууорог are shared with ће Synoptic ac- 
count of the institution of the Eucharist. Clement, however, also refers 
to the purpose or result of the shedding of Christ's blood: 47v hue- 
Tépav owrnpiav, and ueravoías xápw. Of the Synoptics, only Mt. 
speaks of that purpose or result in the added words: eis d$«eow 
duaptiav. Here we have not only similarity, but dependence of Clement 
upon Mt., according to Massaux. In the emphasis upon perdvora, 
he says, there is development of the Matthean eis ddeow dápapridv 
and an indieation of the theological activity of the first century 
Church. Massaux regards the emphasis on the peravolas ydpw 
as not typically Pauline, and because of the lack of verbal parallels 
between our passage and the account of the institution of the Eucharist 
in 1 Cor. 11, he refuses to believe that Clement could here be depen- 
dent upon Pauline teaching. But granted all this it is still difficult to 
know how Massaux can be so sure that Clement is dependent on 
Mt. 26.28. It is mere speculation to allege that Clements account of 
the purpose or result of the shedding of Christ's blood is developed from, 
and dependent upon, Mt.’s eis ddeow dyaprıav. The only significant 
parallel between the two passages is found in the verb Exxvvvouaı, 
and this is not sufficient to substantiate alleged dependence. Moreover, 
Massaux fails to discuss other possible sources of the passage in the 


1 For the various “yokes” found in Jewish literature see Strack and Billerbeck, op. 
cit., I, 608-610. Cf. Rengstorf on čvyós in TDNT II, 900; and Köster, op. cit., р. 20. 

2 Lightfoot (I, 2, 62) simply says that Clement's verbal paradox of a “уоке of grace" 
is "explained by the ‘easy yoke’ of Mt. 11.29-30”, thus leaving unclear whether he regards 
the metaphor ав an allusion to Mt. Surprisingly, Massaux does not discuss the Lvyós 
passage in Clement. 

3 Op. cii, p. 18ff. 
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early Church, an omission which is more significant in light of Clement’s 
description of the blood of Christ as тўшоу—ап adjective similarly 
applied to Christ's blood in 1 Pet. 1.19 (and with парті TQ kdouw 
peravoias xápw, cf. 2. Pet. 3.9). It seems not very likely then, 
despite Massaux, that we have here an allusion to Mt. 

Other possible allusions to the Synoptic Gospels which have been 
suggested or which may be sought out with the help of a concordance 
must remain very doubtful for the reason that they are based solely 
on one or two words (e.g. the џєібоу of 48.6 with Mt. 23.11; the èma- 
kon of 50.3 with Lk. 19.44; the éxAe£dpevos of 64.1 with Lk. 9.35; 
oodias and ovveoews in 32.4 with Mt. 11.25). The employment of these 
rather common words by Clement may simply be fortuitous, and even 
if they have been borrowed, because they are in common usage it is 
impossible to determine their sources with any degree of certainty. 

Only in one instance does the occurrence of isolated words or pairs 
of words seem to be of significance. Because of the number of these 
that Clement has in common with the Lucan narrative of the nativity 
it may well be correct to allow that Clement was familiar with and 
employed that narrative in the composition of his letter. Thus in 48.4 
we have èv doidrnte kai Sixatoovvy, words found identically in Lk. 
1.75; the words of 63.2 хорау kal dyadAiaow are found similarly 
linked in Lk. 1.14. Additionally, in 7.5 yeved «ai уєує may be com- 
pared with Lk. 1.50; in 17.2 the reference to тўи 8ófav roô бєой 
with Lk. 2.9; and Clement’s frequent reference to Christ as Öeorörns, 
a term found in Lk. 2.29. Most important, however, is the number of 
parallels to Lk.'s nativity narrative found in the prayer of chapters 
59-61. There is a basic similarity in tone and content between Clement's 
prayer on the one hand and Mary's Magnificat (Lk. 1.46ff.) and the 
prophecy of Zacharias (Lk. 1.68ff.) on the other. Specifically one may 
point out Clement’s тд» mowüvra rameiwoùs eis Dos Kal rods 
tynrods rameıvoövra, Tov mAovrilovra Kal mrwxilovra (59.3) with 
Lk. 1.52f.; Clement’s бсш Nuäs TOv pucotvrwy Huds ddikws 
(60.3) with Lk. 1.71; Clement’s moıjoaı Taóra ral mepicodrepa 
ayada ned’ тиф» (61.3) with Lk. 1.72. Of course, the material of 
Luke's account of the nativity, and in particular the words of Mary 
and Zacharias are heavily dependent upon the OT Scriptures, and thus 
where Clement apparently alludes to Lk., he may in his prayer be depen- 


1 See below, p. 239. 
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dent upon the OT directly, or, more probably, indirectly through the 
commonly used language of worship which was full of biblical phraseo- 
logy. Thus Köster concludes that the relationship between the passages 
in Clement and Lk. is not due to direct dependence but is the result 
of the influence of “die durch die Psalmen geprägte jüdisch-christliche 


” 1 


Gebetssprache”. 

Indeed, some have seen in Clement’s prayer (and elsewhere in the 
epistle)? certain liturgical language which is taken to reflect the liturgy 
employed in the Roman Church of Clement’s дау. Parallels have been 
pointed out, for example, between the Jewish liturgical prayer Shemoneh 
Esreh (“The Eighteen" Benedictions) and Clement’s epistle (largely 
from the prayer of chapter 59-61, but also from other parts of the 
epistle).* While there is no question concerning the liturgical character 
of Clement’s language in chapter 59-61, it is impossible to know whether 
and to what extent Clement may be borrowing from a fixed Roman 
liturgy. The subject of early Christian liturgy is difficult and obscure, 
and because of the lack of any independent evidence, any assertion that 
Clement is directly dependent upon a fixed liturgy must remain purely 


1 Op. cit., p. 20. M. Wilcox, who presents parallels in a table, also concludes that both 
Luke and Clement “were drawing upon language and modes of expression current in the 
early Church". The Semitisms of Acts (Oxford, 1965), p. 73. For a thorough discussion 
of the language of the Lucan nativity narrative, see Joan Wragg, “St. Luke's Nativity 
Narrative, with Special Reference to the Canticles in the Light of the Jewish and Early 
Christian Background", Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Manchester University, 1965. 

2 33.2-0; 34.5-8; 38.3-4. For a discussion of the important passage in chapter 34, 
see W.C. van Unnik, “I Clement 34 and the ‘Sanctus’ ", VC 5 (1951), 204-248. Van 
Unnik, after a detailed exegesis of the passage, concludes that Clement is neither referring 
to the liturgy of the “Sanctus” nor even to the Eucharist in the passage, but that the 
background is eschatological and the meeting referred to, one simply of prayer. 

з E.g. Н. Lietzmann, The Beginnings of the Christian Church, trans. Woolf (London, 
1949), p. 199ff. L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, trans. M. L. McClure (London, 1927), 
p. 50ff. O. Cullmann, Early Christian Worship (London, 1953), p. 13. W. O. E. Oesterley, 
The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy (Oxford, 1925), p. 102. This Roman 
liturgy is not to be confused with the later so-called ''Clementine liturgy” which is found 
in the Apostolic Constitutions, Book VIII. P. Drews examining in detail the parallels 
between Cl. 59-61 and the latter has concluded that the same liturgical tradition under- 
lies both passages. Untersuchungen über die sogen. Clementinische Liturgie in VIII Buch 
der apostolischen Konstitutionen (Tübingen, 1906), pp. 12-56. 

4 Lightfoot has set in two columns a selection of the Benedictions (first, second, 
seventeenth and eighteenth), and parallels from Clement’s epistle. I, 1, 394f. Cf. Oesterley, 
op. cit., p. 127ff. ; 136f.; 139f; where comparison is made with the Shema Benediction, 
Geullah. See also, E. Werner, “Post-Biblical Hebraisms in the Prima Clementis", 
Harry Austryn Wolfson Jubilee Volume II (Jerusalem, 1965), р. 809ff. · 
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conjectural.! Similarly, because of the general character of the parallels 
to the Lucan nativity narrative and because of the nature of the lan- 
guage itself, it is difficult to conclude that Clement is here in fact 
alluding to Lk. Indeed, keeping the whole of the epistle in mind there 
is no reason to believe that Clement himself may not have combined 
these expressions of worship de novo, employing at random such litur- 
gical language as came to mind while he wrote.? 

Thus, of the apparent allusions to Synoptie material which have 
been discussed, only one is convincing—the sower of 24.5. The re- 
mainder range from the possible to the improbable and can often be 
explained simply as having been caused by the common fund of 
Jewish-Christian terminology. Accordingly, neither the two citations 
of the words of Jesus nor the supposed allusions to Synoptic material 
enable us to affirm with complete confidence that. Clement was depen- 
dent upon the written Synoptic Gospels as we know them today. 


C. OT Crrations FOUND ÁLso IN THE SYNOPTICS 


In several instances Clement cites OT passages which happen also 
to be cited in the Synoptic Gospels. In at least two of these instances 
Clement's citation exhibits readings which agree with the Synoptic 
reading of the quotation against that of the LX X. This may possibly 
indicate that Clement was influenced, consciously or unconsciously, 
by the readings found in the written Gospels. 

The first of these occurs in 15.2, to which are added the parallels in 
the following columns. 


1 For the same conclusion, see L. A. Foster “Clement of Rome and his Literary 
Sources", Unpublished Harvard University Doctoral Dissertation 1957-58, p. 201. 
“Clement is still an important witness to the language and prayer of the early church 
but cannot be used in any positive way for the fixed nature of the Roman liturgy at the 
end of the first century”. 

2 Cf. Lightfoot I, 1, 396. Cf. Grant’s conclusion : Actually the prayer contains many 
of the themes developed earlier in the letter, and one may suppose that Clement was 
capable of praying without following a fixed model". AF I, 178. 
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Clement (15.2) LXX (Is. 29.13) NT (Mk. 7.6 [and Clement of Alexandria 

Text ofA: Text of Ziegler, Mt. 15.8 but for 6 (Stromata IV, 32, 4) 
Göttingen LXX : Aaós obros]) Text of Stáhlin : 

Aéye ydp mov. eyyıla poe 

obros б Aads 6 Aads odros otros 6 Aads 6 yàp Aads 6 érepos 

Tois xeideoiv тос xeiAcow айт» тос xeiÀeatv tots xeiAeat 

pe rund тиФаф pe pe Tu G ruĝ 

ý $ kapõia aŭrðv 1) 8ё kapdia айтд» 1j 9€ kapõia ату 1j ё xapdia aùroô 

möppw ámearwy пбрро anéxer пбрро anéxe пбрро dmrearw 

an’ époó. da’ ёноў. ax’ ёроб. &mó xupiov. 


There is some discrepancy concerning the text of the Roman Clement in 
the codices A and C. However, that both yeiAeow and dmeaorw 
are the correct readings is attested by their presence in the Alexandrian 
Clement’s citation of the passage.? It is clear that the latter is 
citing his Roman namesake and not the NT or some now unknown 
MS of the LXX from the fact that this citation occurs in the midst of 
a series of citations (Stromata IV, 32, 2 to 33, 4) taken from the Roman 
Clement (14.5 to 16.2)—a series which consists of no less than five OT 
passages (from Ps. 37; Is. 29; Pss. 62; 78; and 12) given in precisely 
the same sequence though sometimes connected with the Alexandrian’s 
own material and most significantly, concluding with a sentence taken 
from the Roman Clement himself (without acknowledgement).3 

The passage then as found in Clement of Rome agrees with the NT 
against the LXX in the following particulars : the order of the words 
oöros б Aaós; the lack of the adrév following yeiAcow; and the pe 
Tid for тидо ре. Only in the final атєстіх does Clement differ 


1 C reads 6 Аадѕ обтоѕ ; 7H отбшат: for rois xelAeaw and amexeı for dmearw. It is prob- 
&ble that these variants are the result of the harmonizing tendencies of this MS. 

2 For xeiAcow we have the witness of the Latin, Syriac, and Coptic versions. The 
versions are inconclusive concerning äreorı. 

3 E. Hatch argued that in these citations Clement of Alexandria was an independent 
witness to a common source in the form of a manual of excerpia. Essays in Biblical Greek, 
(Oxford, 1889), p. 205. This for the reasons stated is highly improbable. For further 
discussion see above p. 110. Cf. M. Mees, Die Zitate aus dem Neuen Testament bei Clemens 
von Alexandrien (Bari, 1970), I, 56. 

4 Codex B and a large number of cursive MSS of the LXX (see Holmes and Parsons, 
in loc) insert after б Aaós odros the words év тф отбиал: aùroô xai ё... Hatch 
infers that the longer reading is the earlier but that the shorter gained ourrency before 
Clement’s time. Cf. Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 178. 
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from the NT (which here agrees with the LXX’s arexeı).! From this 
comparison it may be seen that Clement is citing either from the 
Gospels or from a recension of the LXX or some other source now 
unknown to us.? 

The same citation occurs in 2 Cl. 3.5 where, with the exception of the 
word order 6 Aaós обтос, it is in exact agreement with the citation in 
1 Clement. Because of the commonly admitted dependence of 2 
Clement on the genuine epistle, a natural explanation of the common 
citations is that the author of 2 Clement borrowed his from 1 Clement. 
Kóster, however, has argued that because in 2 Clement the citation 
is introduced as specifically from Isaiah (Аує: 86 kai év ra ‘Hoaia), 
while in 1 Clement the source remains indefinite (Aéye: ydp mov), 
it cannot have been borrowed from 1 Clement. He rather quickly con- 
cludes that both citations were independently drawn from an early 
source no longer extant.? Yet it is certainly not difficult to believe that 
the author copied the verse from 1 Clement and, knowing himself that 
the verse was from Isaiah, made the introductory formula specific. 
Kóster makes no mention of the fact that in Mk. and Mt. the citation is 
identified as from Isaiah. It is possible that the author of 2 Clement took 
the citation from the NT,* or at the least knew from the latter that 
the citation was to be found in Isaiah. 

Massaux contends that the dependence of 1 Clement on Mt. is clear 
from the fact that both citations oceur in a context concerned with 
hypocrisy. Thus Mt. in the preceding verse uses the term dzoxpirai 
in referring to the Pharisees, and Clement in the preceding verse refers 
to rots ned’ ümorpivews. Massaux writes: “Ге terme saoxpicews 
a pu rappeler à l'évéque romain les dzoxpirai de Mt. et Ме. et provo- 
quer la citation d'Isaie telle que ces deux évangelistes la donnent".5 
But this argument is purely speculative because the citation itself 


1 In Mk. 7.6 codices L and 0 read &meariv; codex A reads dneorn; and codex D 
афёотткєу. In the Matthean parallel, D and lat read simply eoriv. The MSS reading 
dreorw have possibly been influenced by the reading in the two Clements. 

? None of the extant MSS of the LXX follow the Hebrew of the MT closely (the longer 
readings of B and L are closer than the others). Of course, it is possible that in the first 
century there existed a Hebrew Vorlage which gave rise to the current LX X reading and/ 
or the reading of Mk. 

3 Op. cit., p. 22. 

4 The obstacle here is that 2 Clement (like 1 Clement) has äreorıw for the Synoptic 
ánéxe. Massaux, however, ignores the discrepancy and alleges that 2 Clement is depen- 
dent upon Mt. Op. cit., p. 143f. Cf. also Knopf, op. cit., p. 158. 

5 Op. cit., p. 23. Cf. Knoch, op. cit., p. 72f. 
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with its unforgettable description of hypocrisy would be brought to 
mind entirely apart from any occurrence of the word öroxpırai in 
the immediate context. Could the citation occur in a context concerned 
with anything but hypocrisy? Moreover, Massaux fails to explain 
why Clement has dzeorw for Mt.’s anexeı. 

This latter is, indeed, the crux of the matter so far as dependence 
upon the NT is concerned. Surprisingly, those who regard the citation 
as dependent upon the NT have not attempted to explain Clement's 
dreorw. Sanday, for example, writes : “Altogether I cannot but regard 
this passage as the strongest evidence we possess for the use of the 
Synoptic Gospels by Clement; it seems to carry the presumption that 
he did use them up to a considerable degree of probability". Yet no ac- 
count is given of the presence of dzreorw.1 Н. B. Swete called attention 
to the problem when he wrote “Clement’s [citation] is close to that of 
the Evangelists, but has not been borrowed from them in their present 
form, as drreorıv shews’’.? 

There can be no certainty here as to the source of Clement’s citation. 
It is possible that Clement had access to a recension of the LXX un- 
known to us, or that he borrowed the citation from a no longer extant 
collection of excerpts or testimonia. Such a document, however, can 
be considered the common source of both the NT’s and Clement’s 
citation only with difficulty since it cannot account for both the areyxeı 
and dzeorw. However, rather than to postulate the existence of a 
document for which we have no tangible evidence, it would seem better 
to accept the easier hypothesis that Clement is dependent upon the 
NT, and allow that the daéye. was changed to dweorw wilfully 
or accidentally, by Clement or a later scribe. We accept as probable 
then that the form of this OT citation indicates dependence upon, and 
thus Clement’s acquaintance with, either Mk. (more probably) or Mt. 
Alternatively, however, the similar form of the two citations may be 
explained by means of oral tradition.’ 


1 The Gospels in the Second Century, p. 70. Cf. Lightfoot I, 2, 55. 

2 An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge, 1900), p. 410. This is also 
apparently what Köster has in mind when he notes differences between the text of Cle- 
ment and that of the Synoptics. Op. cit., p. 22. That Clement cites only the first part 
(but the main part) of Is. 29.13 whereas the NT cites it in its entirety seems unimportant. 

3 Thus Westcott writes of the citation, "The passage is just one of those general 
statements which easily become moulded orally into a traditional form, and it appears 
to be quite insufficient to shew that Clement was dependent for it on the text of St. 
Mark”. A General Survey of the History of the Canon of the NT (London, 1896), p. 44. 
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The second instance where an OT citation in Clement may indicate 
a knowledge of the Synoptic Gospels is found in the citation of 4.10 
(text of A): tis ce Kareornaev критђи ў дікастђи ef ўши; ил) 
dveAetv дє od ÜcAets, бу rpórov aveides Eexdes tov Alydariov; This is 
in exact agreement with the LXX text (Codex В; Codex A, nearly so) 
of Ex. 2.14 with the exception of the xpurzjv 7 д:кастаји for which the 
LXX reads dpyovra kai Öıkaoriv. It may be that Clement has 
written критђу ù recalling the statement of Jesus in Lk. 12.14: ris pe 
karéorqoev критђу 7) peptorny eb’ suas; Lightfoot and Grant seem 
cautiously to favour the possibility.? It should be noted, however, 
that among the various witnesses to the ipsissima verba of Clement, 
only Codex A reads xpırnv 3) wepiornv. Codex C, the Latin, Syriac, 
and two Coptic versions all agree with the LXX reading dpyovra Kai 
(but Latin : aut for xat). The explanation usually assumed is that this 
latter reading is the result of early harmonization with the LXX oc- 
curring in one archetypal Greek MS from which all the versions may 
derive, or multiple harmonization occurring in the respective sources 
or in the versions themselves. But it is equally possible, if not more 
probable,that Codex C and the versions witness to the original reading of 
Clement, and that the xpırnv 7 is due to the conscious or unconscious 
recalling of the Lucan passage not by Clement himself, but by a scribe 
somewhere in the lineage of the text of Clement found in Codex A. 
We have here a possible, but not a certain indication that Clement was 
influenced by a knowledge of Lk. 

In the remaining instances of OT quotations common to Clement and 
the Synoptics, the text of Clement agrees with that of the LXX against 
that found in the NT. The citation ? of Ps. 21.7-9 found in 16.15-16 
illustrates this : 


eye Bé ele oxwdAnf коі ойк dvyÜparmos, dvedos дудрфтору kal eLovbdvnpa Лоб · mávres 
of Üewpoüvrés ue eLepuxripiody pe, eAdAnaay év xeideow, ёкітоау kedaXjy > т}Атпоєу 
èri кбріюу, pyadcbw abróv, awadtw abróv, ort @ёдє: aùróv. 


This is in verbatim agreement with Codex B of the LXX with the unim- 
portant exception of the plural genitive dvÜpcim«v for B's avOpdzov 
(x, however, has the plural. Where this passage is cited or clearly 


1 The Received Text and 0 have öw«aoryv for крити, apparently as the result of 
harmonization with the LXX text and the text of the citation found in Acts 7.27. 

? Lightfoot I, 2, 24; Grant, AF II, 24. 

3 Unless otherwise indicated, the numeration of the Psalm passages follows that 
ofthe LXX. 
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alluded to in the NT, the text differs from that of the LXX. Thus 
in Mk. 15.29 (exactly parallel in Mt. 27.39) we read: éfAacdwjuovv 
айтду Kıvoövres ras кєфоћас aùrðv. A more significant parallel 
is found in Mt. 27.43: wemodev emt rov Hedv, pvododw уду ei 
0éAev адтбу. Also the successive words Üewpóv eE&fenurrnpılov of 
Lk. 23.34-35 may be mentioned. Since these parallels lack introductory 
formulae it may be questioned to what extent they represent a specific 
text (LXX or otherwise). What can be said with certainty, however, is 
that Clement's text here shows no influence on the part of the 
Synoptie Gospels. 

The same may be said concerning the citation of Ps. 49.14-15 in Cl. 
52.3. The specific clause concerned is : xai dmödos тд бфіото Tas 
edyds cov, which agrees exactly with the reading of the LXX. Its 
equivalent is found in Mt. 5.33: amoöwoeıs 82 ra Kupiv Tods 
ópkovs cov. Again the reading of Mt. differs from the LXX and has had 
no influence upon the text of Clement. The same citation is present in 
Clement of Alexandria (Stromata IV, 113, 3), who has probably bor- 
rowed it from the Roman Clement—witness the successive quotations 
from Ps. 68 and 49 in both, and especially the first words of the former 
citation éfouoAoyócoua. TQ коріо, which are found neither in the 
LXX nor the Hebrew. The Alexandrian Clement, however, does appear 
to have been affected by Mt. 5.33 since in our clause he has substituted 
TO kvpio for rô tisiorw.? Clement of Rome, however, here shows 
no sign of such influence from Mt. 

The remaining instances have for various reasons an added element 
of uncertainty. Thus the words of Mt. 5.8, oí xadapoı тӯ Kapdia, 
may be an allusion to Ps. 50.12 which is quoted in Cl. 18.10. This is not 
certain, however, for Mt. may equally well be alluding to Ps. 23.4 
or Ps. 72.1, or perhaps not alluding to any particular passage at all. 
The question is of no importance to us, however, since Mt.'s phrase 
bears no close resemblance to Clement's text, which agrees precisely 
with the LXX. 

A similarly uncertain instance is found in Mt. 6.6 where the words 
eioeAde eis TÓ Tapteidv cov constitute a probable allusion to 
Is. 26.20 (the whole of the Mt. 6 citation however is also close to 2 Ki. 


1 For a discussion of this question and the general problem of non-Septuagintal 
quotations in Mt. see R. Н. Gundry, The Use of the Old Testament in St. Matthew's 
Gospel (Leiden, 1967). 

2 The LXX's тф ójíoro more accurately translates the Hebrew poy. 
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4.33), a passage which also seems to be cited in Cl. 50.4. Despite an 
elision of some five words, Clement’s text agrees generally with that of 
the LXX. This citation, however, is combined under the same rubric 
with words of unknown origin, the latter of which possibly bear some 
relationship with Ezk. 37.12. If the whole of the citation be regarded 
as a unity and thus derived from one source, that source is unknown 
to us.! Concerning our clause, Clement lacks the final co, agrees 
with the LXX in having the neuter plural for Mt.’s тд rayıeiov, 
and differs from both the LXX and Mt. in the plural eioeAdere.: 
Clearly, there is no hint of Mt.’s possible influence on Clement at this 
point. 

One of the favourite OT texts of the early Church, Ps. 109.1, has 
found its way into Clement's epistle, 36.5: кадоо Ex defidv pov 
Ews dv BA то?с̧ ёудройѕ соо tromddiov rv mod@v cov. This agrees 
exactly with the text of the LXX, and it agrees exactly with the text 
of the citation found in the Synoptics (Mk. 12.36; Mt. 22.44; Lk. 20. 
42f.).3 The same quotation is also found verbatim in Heb. 1.13. Since 
in all these texts the citation is identical, Clement may have borrowed 
from any of them; yet it is more probable that he is here dependent 
upon the LXX or Hebrews (both of which it is certain he knew). 

Finally may be mentioned the reference to the repentance of the 
Ninevites in 7.7. Was Clement influenced by the Synoptics (Mt. 12.41 
and Lk. 11.32) in citing this example? The question here is not one of 
textual parallels, but one of suggestion. However, it is extremely 
improbable that we are to see Synoptic influences here. Clement's 
reference to Jonah and the Ninevites belongs with the catalogue of 
examples found in chapters 9-12 (cf. the words of 7.5: dvéA@wpev eis 
Tas yeveds mácas, kai Karanadwuev бт Ev yeve& kal yeveĝ цєта- 
voias römov ёдокєу б deomorys rois Bovdouevos emorpabivan én’ 
aurov). Thus rather than an isolated reference to Jonah (and a re- 
flection of the Synoptic passages), we have one member of a series of 


1 For a further discussion of the passage, see p. 63. 

? Whether this ending is plural or singular cannot be determined from Codex A. 
However, Codex C and the versions, support the plural. 

з There is, however, some confusion concerning Öromodıor. In Mk. and Mt. ómokárw 
is the better attested reading, the vzomddsiov probably resulting from harmonization. 
Only in Lk. is ўлолбдіоу the preferred reading. 
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examples. This listing of examples was a common device employed 
in argumentative treatises of Clement’s age.! 

From these OT citations and allusions common to both Clement 
and the NT, it may be concluded that in only one instance (that of Is. 
29.13) does it seem at all probable that Clement betrays a knowledge 
of the Synoptic Gospels. If we add to this the allusion to the Synoptics 
in 24.5, it may be said that we have evidence (slight though it be) 
that Clement probably knew at least one, if not more than one, of the 
Synoptics. This slight probability exists independently of any possible 
literary dependence upon the Synopties for the citation of Jesus' 
words in 13.2 and 46.8, against which we have already argued. More- 
over, the probability is heightened inasmuch as we know of no par- 
ticular reason to believe that written copies of the Synoptie Gospels 
were not already in possession of the leaders of the Church in the 
Empire's leading city.? 


1 Compare Heb. 11; for a parallel example in Jewish literature see Sir. 44ff.; for 
examples in Hellenistie literature, see L. Sanders, L'Hellénisme de Saint Clément de 
Rome et le Paulinisme (Lovanii, 1943), p. 6 ff. 

2 E. Barnikol argued that had Clement known Mk. (1.1) he would not have used the 
phrase ápxyj тоб єдаууєАоо (47.1) to refer to 1 Corinthians. "Die Nichtkenntnis des 
Markusevangeliums in der römischen Clemensgemeinde um 100”. Theologische Jahrbücher 
4 (1936), 142f. If, however, арх) той edayyekiov refers to the time of pioneer evangeliza- 
tion (as in Phil. 4.15) the argument cannot be made to stand. Cf. the argument of Knoch 
that Clement had “деп heutigen synoptischen text des Mk-Evangeliums vor Augen”. 
Op. cit., p. 73. 


CHAPTER SIX 


CLEMENT'S USE OF HEBREWS 
AND THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


A. Tue EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


Clement's acquaintance with and dependence upon the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is acknowledged by nearly everyone. Indeed, so conspic- 
uous are the similarities between the two epistles that already in the 
second or third century Clement was alleged to be the author of 
Hebrews. Eusebius himself spoke of Clement's use of Hebrews in the 
following words: ev ў [Clement’s epistle] rs проѕ 'Efpatovs moAAa 
vonuara mapabeis, jn de kal ajroAefel pyrois титу eé ойтў< xpy- 
odpevos, сафёстата mapiormow бт! um véov бтарує: TO oúyypappa 
(HE III, 38, 1). He also refers to the tradition that Clement was the 
translator of the epistle,? adding the words : 6 каў раху äv ein аЛ 
TÔ Tov дроу ris ppdcews ҳарактўра тт” тє тод KXjpevros émio- 
ToX)v kal tiv трд 'Efpaíovs amoawlew kal TQ ш) пбрро та ё 
Erarepoıs тоїѕ ovyypappası vonuara Kkafeoravaı (HE ПІ, 38, 3). 

While in Clement we have neither verbatim citation nor an acknow- 
ledgement of dependence, the parallels and allusions to Hebrews 
are striking. Perhaps the clearest of these is found in Cl. 36: 


Clement 86.2 (Text of A) Hebrews 1.3,4 (Text of Nestle-Aland) 


Os àv dravyaoya ôs àv атабуасра 

ris peyadwovrns adrod, тў 80ёт$ Kai ҳарактђр tis Umoordoews adrod «rA. 
тооойто peilwy Єттї» dyyéAov, тосоўтф крєіттоу yevópevos TOY ayyéAwy 

боф Suabopwrepov боф &афорфтєро> map’ афто 

буора KexAnpovdunKev. KexÄnpovdunkev буора. 


Clement agrees exactly with the opening words of Heb. 1.3 except for the 
substitution of peyaAwovvns for dd&ys. This substitution, however, 
may well be explained by the fact that weyaAwovvns occurs in the last 


1 Thus Eusebius records the following words of Origen concerning the authorship 
of Hebrews: ris 86 6 урајаѕ rjv ётотоћу, тд pèv dAnbes Beds oldev, 7 82 eis hus POdcaca 
loropia Und Twv pèv Аєубутш» бт. KAyums б yevóuevos éniokonos ‘Pwpaiwv Eypazıev T)» 
êmioroàýv, úno тшу 86 drt Aovräs д ypaibas тд edayyelıov kai ras ITpá£eis. HE VI, 25, 14. 

2 Cf. Jerome, de Viris Illustribus 15. 
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half of the verse (1.3) among the words omitted by Clement. After 
the rather considerable omission, Clement continues with words very 
close to Heb. 1.4, substituting weilwv for kpeirrwv and Eoriv for the 
participle yevópevos, and omitting the definite article before ayyeAwr,t 
and the words лар’ adrovs after Suadopwrepov. Also to be mentioned 
is the transposition of the words kexAnpovöunkev övona which is found 
in Clement (but C here agrees with Hebrews). 

There can be little question but that here Clement is dependent upon 
the text of Hebrews. Indeed, such a conclusion is strengthened by the 
fact that Clement continues with the citation of three passages from the 
Psalms, all of which are found in the first chapter of Hebrews, and one of 
which agrees with the text of Hebrews against that of the LXX. 

The first of these, Ps. 103.4 (LX X), is found in Cl. 36.3 immediately 
following the parallels to Heb. 1.3,4 : yeyparrraı yap otrws * 6 vov 
тос dyyéAovs аўтой mve/nara Kal tods Aetrovpyods айтой тордѕ 
dÀóya.? Clement is in verbatim agreement with the citation as found 
in Heb. 1.7, but diverges from the text of the LX X in the last two words, 
for which the latter reads: wip $Aéyov.* Clement’s introductory for- 
mula, however, does not refer to the angels as does that of Hebrews: 
mpos шёу roUs ayyédous Aéyew Nevertheless, the agreement in text 
does seem to indicate that Clement has taken the citation from He- 
brews rather than directly from the LXX. 

The second citation with which Clement continues is from Ps. 2.7,8. 
These are the words in 36.4: еті 02 7@ vid abrod oürws єїлєў б 
8єстбттс s viós pov et ov," eya onpepov уєуёљтка ge * airnoaı 
map” Euod, Kal бодсо Got €0vq THY KAnpovoniav gov kal ту Kardoxe- 
ой соо Tà mepara тўѕ yíje. This citation agrees exactly with the 
LXX text. Only the first part of the citation (ie. to уєуёутка ae) 
is found in Heb. 1.5 (also in 5.5. and Acts 13.33) where it is in exact 
agreement with both Clement and the LXX.? From the text of the 
citation alone, then, one cannot argue for Clement’s dependence upon 


1 In the text of Hebrews, P46 and B also omit the definite article. These inde- 
pendent witnesses to the omission of the article combined with the witness of Clement 
of Rome have led С. Zuntz to regard the anarthrous dyyéAwr as the true reading of the 
Hebrews text. See T'he Text of the Epistles (London, 1953), p. 218. 

2 The text of A. C differs in the transposition фАбуа aupds (cf. Rev. 2.18). 

з Thus B and S. A has порд5 фАєуа, regarded by Lightfoot as reflecting a transi- 
tional state of the text. 

4 The second part of the citation, Ps. 2.8, is nowhere quoted in the NT although it is 
alluded to in Rev. 2.26. 
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Hebrews. The introductory formula, however, in its contrasting refer- 
ence ért бе тф vid адтоб, betrays a knowledge of the contrast 
made in Heb. 1. To be sure, the contrast there is not made in the intro- 
ductory formula/to the present citation, but rather in introducing a 
citation from Ps. 44.7 (Heb. 1.8), a citation not found in Clement. 
Nonetheless, Clement’s context provides assurance that this phrase 
in the introductory formula is also to be taken as an allusion to Heb. 1. 

The third citation, from Ps. 109.1, is found in 36.5: kat там Adyeı 
mpos ajróv + kdÜov ёк serv pov, Ews dv 0% rods єүӨрой< cov 
ӧтотбд:оу т>» moÓÀv cov. The text, here again, is identical with 
both the LXX and Heb. 1.13. The words mpös auröv of the introductory 
formula, while not asking the question mpös riva дё Tüv dyyéAow 
eipnkev more (Heb. 1.13), indirectly reflect a knowledge of the contrast 
in the mind of the author of Hebrews. 

These three citations from the Psalms add considerable weight 
to the argument that Clement knew and borrowed from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Although they do not occur in the same order in 
Hebrews (there Ps. 2.7 is quoted first), nor are they successivein Hebrews 
(quotations from 2 Sa., Dt., and other Psalms are interspersed between 
the three found in Clement), both writers conclude their argument 
with the citation from Ps. 109.1. This difference in the order of the cita- 
tions, and especially the additional verse (Ps. 2.8), not found in He- 
brews, raises the question whether Clement may provide independent 
witness to a Testimony Book ! or testimonia ® which may have been 
used by the author of Hebrews. Against such an hypothesis, however, 
is the fact that Ps. 103.4, which finds place in the work of neither 
Harris nor Dodd, can hardly have formed part of a collection of Mes- 
sianic testimonies.? As for Clement's addition of verse 8 to Ps. 2.7, 
he may here unconsciously reflect the common usage of the entire 
Psalm for apologetic purposes in the first century.* Accordingly, we 


1 See В. Harris, Testimonies, Part II (Cambridge, 1920), p. 43ff. 

? Dodd is reluctant to admit the existence of a first century written testimony source 
and argues for collections of testimonia employed orally as fundamental texts support- 
ing the kerygma. Two of our citations (Ps. 2.7 and 109.1) find places among his list of 
testimonies. According to the Scriptures (London, [first published 1952], 1965), p. 31ff. 
See above, p. 93ff. 

3 The fact that the citation is not Messianic is also noted by the Oxford Committee. 
NTAF, р. 46. 

4 This supports Dodd's conclusion that “the whole psalm was regarded as a descrip- 
tion of messiahship, fulfilled in the mission and destiny of Jesus". According to the Scrip- 
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conclude that the presence of these three citations in Clement, the 
agreement against the LXX in Ps. 103.4, and the information gained 
from the introductory formulae, when combined with the borrowed 
words preceding the citations, make it quite certain that Clement is 
dependent upon Hebrews. 

There is yet further indication in chapter 36 of Clement's dependence 
on Hebrews, although here the contact is more allusory. The chapter 
begins: айта 1) ó0ós, ayannroi, Ev ў єйроцє тд awrnpiov ўшфу, 
*Inootv Хріотбу, TÓV dpyvepéa TÓv mpoopopdv par, TÓV прос- 
rarnv kai Bonbov ris dobeveias рду. As for the opening words, 
odds and possibly оотўроу may reflect contact with Hebrews.! 
*Oóós is an important word in Heb. 9.8 and 10.20 where it is used in 
very much the same way that Clement uses it; although the neuter 
form owrnpıov is not found, its equivalent owrnpia is an important 
word in Hebrews, where it occurs more times than in any other NT 
book. The more important allusions, however, begin with the words 
Tov dpyvepéa TÓÀv mpoodop@r Tv. ’Apytepeds is, of course, one of 
the most important designations of Christ in Hebrews; the verb 
просфёро, and the noun mpoodopd (see 10.5,8,10,14,18), are commonly 
used in describing the function of the dpyepeds (e.g. 8.3; 5.1). Cle- 
ment's words röv простітти kai Bonbov ris dodeveias huv may 
well be a reflection of what is stated negatively in Heb. 4.15: où yàp 
Exouev Apxıepea un Övvduevov ovumaßfjou таїѕ doÜeveías Tv, 
mereiıpaouevov de Kara mdvra каб’ бцобттто ywpis dpaprias. 
Although the word mpoordrns does not occur in Hebrews (nor in the 
NT),? with Воз085 (cf. Heb. 13.6) we may compare the following words 
from Heb. 2.18f., especially in connection with the verse just cited : 
ev Ф yàp menovdev айтд< [morös dpyvepeds 2.17] metpacbeis, Óvvarat 
tots reıpabouevos Bondhoar. | 

Further allusions occur in the words with which Clement continues 
(36.2, text of A): 


tures, p. 105. Massaux says concerning Clement's addition : "il a ajouté instinctivement 
le verset 8". Op. cit., p. 61. 

1 It is difficult to believe with Nairne that the single word dyamyroi (a word which 
occurs in Clement some 17 times) is an allusion to Heb. 6.9. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
CGT (Cambridge, 1917), p. XXXI. 

2 For the combination of арҳгєрєўс and mpoordrns see the doxologies of Cl. 61.3 and 
64.1. i 
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Sa rovrov Areviowpev els тё Dj rdv одрароу, Sia rovrov évomrpilóueÜa THY dpwpov 
xai Uneprarnv бул» aurod, 8:4 rovrov jveQx0noav pôv oi бфбаио! ris xapdias, did 

, е 0; е y , ГА # е ^ , + > A \ kJ ^ 
ToUrov ў dovveros xoi ёскотюрёт) dtavora jv. avadadleı eis 76 [Oavpacrov айтой] 
dais, 8:0 rovrov 70Апаєу 6 deamörns rs dÜavdrov yvdoens Huds yevoacdaz.t 


The phrase eis ra jim mv odpavdy suggests comparison with Heb. 
4.14 apxıepea péyav dteAnAvßdra rods ovdpavods, or Heb. 7.26 
[dpyvepevs] ©улуАдтєро$ rdv otpavav yevduevos. Nairne has suggested 
that the drevicwpev here reflects the words of Heb. 12.2: á$opóvres 
év дє: тє той Opdvov тод eo Kxexabcxev.? The latter clause, 
however, seems too far removed from the adopwvres to make the 
connection plausible. Clement in the words drevicwpev eis rà jm 
TÀv ojpavóv is most probably alluding to the free access to the very 
presence of God which is ours through our great High Priest (cf. Heb. 
10.19ff. ; 4.14). “Apwpos is found in Heb. 9.14, and a combination of 
terms similar to duwpov kai Ómeprárqv is found in Heb. 7.26: 
dpytepeds, ÔTLOS, akakos, dpiavros, Kexwpropevos апд TÓV арартш- 
Adv, kai ОұтАбтєроѕ ту одрауду yevópevos. These particular al- 
lusions are admittedly tenuous and are brought forward only because 
Clement so clearly depends upon Hebrews in the immediate context. 
The last of these allusions, however, is somewhat more forceful. In 
the words Sidvora иф» avadaddeı eis то dos, and ndeAncevr б 
deomörns tis adavdrov yvdcews Huds yevoaodaı, one sees а re- 
flection of Heb. 6.4,5: rods dra£ dwrioßevras yevaapévovs тє Tis 
Swpeds Tis émovpaviov kai perdyous yerndevras mveinaros dyiov 
Kal Kaddv yevoapévous beo pipa Övvaneıs тє puéMovros aidvos. 
The parallels are clear and striking, das being analogous to фотго- 
Oévras, yevoacdaı to the repeated participle yevoauevovs, and 
ths dÜavárov yvwoews being comparable to both rijs Swpeds ris 
ézrovpaviou and Suvdpers péàovros aidvos. 
Finally must be mentioned the suggestion of G. Zuntz that the 


1 The words 8:4 тобто» 4 áaéveros ктА. are quoted from the Roman Clement by 
Clement of Alexandria, Stromata IV, 110, 2. The Alexandrian, however, has éexoriopévn 
for ёскотоџёт (probably by influence from Rom. 1.12, Lightfoot); and els rò das, 
omitting Üavpacróv adrod (see below, n. 3). 

2 Op. cit., p. XXXI. C (supported by the Latin) reads drevifouev probably so as to 
parallel the other indicatives following the repeated 8ià rovrov.. The Syriac may 
possibly support A’s äreviowuev. Both Coptic MSS lack chapter 36. 

3 The text of A, тд Üavpacróv aóroü pôs, as well as that of C, тд Üavuaoróv dds 
appears to have been expanded favouring 1 Pet. 2.9. The Syriac and Latin agree with the 
simple тд ¢as; of. Clement of Alexandria. Unfortunately both Coptic MSS are deficient 
at this point. 
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repeated 8:0 rovrov of 36.1-2 may be traced back to Heb. 1.3 where 
Р and 1739 add the words д &avroö before kafapıoyov.! This sugges- 
tion by its nature must remain conjectural, but if Clement’s Gir orov 
derives from Heb. 1, it could equally, and perhaps more probably, 
have come from the ô? оё of 1.2. There are, however, a number of 
other places in the epistle which could have inspired Clement's 8:0 
rovrov (cf. especially 13.15). 

The whole of Cl. 36 then is an important witness to Clement’s know- 
ledge and use of the Epistle to the Hebrews. But Clement's familiarity 
with Hebrews is plain from other parts of his epistle as well. It is a 
particularly revealing fact that chapters 9-12 of Clement's epistle ap- 
pear to be patterned after Heb. 11. Exhorting his readers to fix their 
gaze on those who have been faithful in obedience, Clement successively 
cites the examples of Enoch, Noah, and Abraham (9.2-10.3), precisely 
as is done in Heb. 11.5-8. In addition to the identical sequence, however, 
there are similarities in the descriptions. These are in part explainable 
by the respective OT passages (i.e. Enoch, Gn. 5.24; Noah, Gn. 6.8; 
Abraham, Is. 41.8) yet the actual resemblances between Clement's 
language and the LXX are relatively insignificant. The parallels with 
Hebrews, on the other hand, are notable. Thus in 9.3 Clement writes : 
AdBwpev ’Evax, б< èv йтакоў] Sixatos eÓpeÜcis perereOn, kal ody 
eöpeßn adbrod Üdvaros, while in Heb. 11.5 we read: пісте 'Evóy 
pereréüm тод um дє Üdvarov, kal оўу тӧріскєто ибт, nueréÜnkev 
auröv ó Beos.? The contacts between the descriptions of Noah 
(Cl. 9.4; Heb. 11.7) are few. Although both stress Noah's faith (Clement : 
N&e miorös ebpedeis; Heb. : тісте xpnnarıodeis Nae), with re- 
spect to ó köonos, Hebrews selects the negative ô? ўс karékpwev тд» 
кбсџоу, while Clement speaks of the positive: maAıyyeveoiav кборо 
Exnpv£ev.? As for Abraham, Clement writes (10.1f.) : 


mares eöpehn Ev тф abrov Ummjkoov yerkodar rois pýuaow roô Beoü · odros 8 бтакоў<$ 
69у ёк тїз уўѕ abrod kai ёк ris ovyyevelas айтой kai ёк той oikov тоб татрдѕ адтоб, 
Ömws yiv бут» kal ovyyéveuav dodevn kai olkov шкрду karalımav kAgpovoutjog Tas 
Enayyelias той Heod. 


1 The Text of the Epistles, p. 43. 

2 Lightfoot says “Clement is here copying Heb. 11.5 ... though the words are displaced, 
as often happens when the memory is trusted". I, 2, 42. 

3 The word malıyyeveoia which was in common use in describing the renewed earth 
(see Lightfoot for references), in Clement “appears to allude indirectly to the renewal 
of the Corinthian Church by repentance”, Lightfoot, I, 2, 43. There are two NT occurren- 
ces of the word : Mt. 19.28; Tit. 3.5. 
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(Clement then fortifies his argument by citing the whole of Gn. 12.1-3 
according to the LXX with only a few minor variations.) The parallels 
here with Heb. 11.8,9 are striking. In Hebrews, as in Clement, both the 
faith and obedience of Abraham are stressed (cf. also Jas. 2.21ff.). 
Thus the writer to the Hebrews begins: mioreı kadovpevos ’Aßpaayı 
Ómjkovcev E£eMeiv ... xai e&nAdev. Also similar to Clement are 
the words: AapBavew eis «Anpovoniav, and the designation of 
Isaac and Jacob as rôv ovykAnpovduwv ris émoyyeMas (the latter 
word occurring six times in Heb. 11; cf. also Heb. 6.15). 

After a series of quotations from the LXX of Genesis, Clement, like 
the author to the Hebrews, refers to the faith connected with the birth 
of Isaac (though in Hebrews it is attributed to Sarah [11.11]), and the 
obedience of Abraham in offering Isaac (10.7) : 8a wiotw Kal ф:Ао- 
£evíav 50) атф vids Ev утра, kal д’ ®такоў< mpoońveykev adrov 
Ovoiav TQ Ge mpós rò Ópos ô &Oei£ev одтф. Although the latter part 
of this passage seems to show contact with the account of the event in 
Gn. 22, in its present context an allusion to Heb. 11.17 seems fairly 
certain (cf. Jas. 2.21). 

After devoting some words to the example of Lot and his wife (both 
of whom find no place in the catalogue of Heb. 11), Clement gives 
a rather full account (chapter 12) of the story of Rahab and the spies. 
This example may possibly have been suggested to Clement by the 
mention of Rahab in Heb. 11, for Clement's summary of the story, 
in which he employs material which may be taken from the book of 
Joshua,? amounts to an expansion of the words of Heb. 11.31: тісте 
'PaáB ў möpvn od avvanwAero rois атє саси, Ócfapévq rods 
катаокбтоу$ pet eipnvns. In Codex A, Clement's text (12.1) 
similarly describes Rahab as 7) möpvn, but considerable difficulty cen- 
tres around the true reading at this point since Codex C inserts the 
word ёт:Аєуоџеутр, and is supported in this reading by all the versions 
(Latin, Syriae, and two Coptic)3 The reading of A however is also 
supported by Clement of Alexandria (Stromata IV, 105, 4) in a passage 
avowedly borrowed from the Roman Clement. Zuntz has argued that 
the original text of Clement included &riAeyouevn and that the addi- 
tion of the word in the x text of Heb. 11.31 is due to the influence 


1 For Clement's references to Lot, see below, p. 247. 

? See p. 56f. 

з W. K. L. Clarke mistakenly says “the text A has émAeyonévg". The First Epistle 
of Clement to the Corinthians, p. 92. 
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of Clement’s text. The omission of the word in Codex A of Clement 
(and in the Alexandrian Clement) is accordingly explained as the result 
of harmonization with the current (better) text of Hebrews.! However, 
it is the judgement of most modern editors of the text that the reading 
of A is to be preferred.? This reading is both the shorter and the more 
difficult, and thus the more likely to have been the original. 

It must be pointed out, however, that Clement's dependence upon 
Hebrews at this point is not at all certain. Indeed, it seems more 
probable that Clement here reflects Jas. 2.25 where the same words, 
‘Paaß 4 möpvn occur without any textual uncertainty.3 

We conclude then that chapters 9-12 of Clement's epistle, although 
containing a certain amount of independent material, are patterned 
after Heb. 11.4 These four chapters, however, do not exhaust Clement’s 
witness to the memorable eleventh chapter of Hebrews. A clear al- 
lusion to Heb. 11.37 is found in Cl. 17.1: puumrai yevaspeda какєіуоу, 
olrives Ev Öeppaoıv aiyetow Kal pndAwrtais пєрєтӣттоау KnpVooovres 
nv Edevow тод Äpıorod. Akyouev de "Hriav ка, ‘Edad, ёт. бе 
kal °ТєбєкијА, rods профутаѕ * mpos To/rois Kal rods nenaprupnue- 
vovs.5 The parallel clause in Heb. 11.37 is striking: wepınAdov év 


1 The Text of the Epistles, p. 218f. Zuntz does not mention the witness of the Coptic 
MSS, which would tend to strengthen his argument. 

? E.g. Lightfoot, Lake, Knopf, Grant. Lightfoot, of course, was unaware of the witness 
of the Latin and two Coptic MSS. It is doubtful, however, that they would have changed 
his mind. For his arguments, see I, 1, 125 and 139. 

3 See below, p. 250f. Clement’s simple 4 ябри) may thus be explained as directly 
dependent upon Jas. 2.25. The addition of emAeyoudvn in Сапа in the versions is proba- 
bly to be traced back to a variant introduced, for theological reasons, in an early Greek 
copy of the letter and thereupon taken up in X*. This simple explanation has the ad- 
vantage of avoiding Zuntz's double supposition that Clement originally inserted émAey- 
орёт and that later it was omitted by way of harmonization with Heb. 11.31. 

4 While this is generally accepted, it has been questioned from time to time by those 
who argue that Clement and Hebrews independently derived the material from a piece 
of Jewish-Christian tradition. Thus W. Wrede, Untersuchungen zum Ersten Klemens- 
briefe (Göttingen, 1891), p. 70ff. ; P. Drews, Untersuchungen über die sogen. clementinische 
Liturgie im VIII Buch der apostolischen Konstitutionen I. Der 1. Clemensbriefe und 
die clementinische Liturgie (Tübingen, 1900), p. 23ff. The use of a common tradition 
is possible, yet in the light of Clements clear knowledge and use of Hebrews elsewhere, 
it is more probable that he is also directly dependent upon Hebrews in the present 
instance. 

5 The variations in the various MSS and versions are insignificant. A quotation of 
this passage is found in Clement of Alexandria, Stromata IV, 105, 4, but as follows: 
ё” émopovijv каї mlorıv ёх déppacw аѓуєіо Kal umAwrais kal труби KapnAciwy mAdypaow 
mepiendrnoav xnptacovres tiv Вао:Аєѓа» тоб Хріютод, Aeyouev dt "Н№ау xai ' Exacatov, 


' 


"ТебєкијА тє ка} "Indyvqv, rods профітаѕ. 
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ymAwrais, Ev alyeloıs Sépuacw. That Clement is in fact alluding to 
Heb. 11 is given away by his addition of Aéyouev 8 ... rods 
профутаѕ. This last word is undoubtedly the counterpart of тфу профт- 
TÓÀv in Heb. 11.32, the identity of whom Clement wishes to disclose 
to his readers.! A final contact may be seen in Clement’s rovs 
penaprupnuevovs with the words of Heb. 11.39: oöroı mávres pap- 
rupndevres. 

Another example of Clement’s desire to identify the unnamed heroes 
of Heb. 11 may be seen in 55.3ff. where, with the words modat 
yuvalkes Evövvauwdeloaı Sia TAS xapıros Tod cob ётітєАёсауто поћАй 
avöpeia, the examples of Judith and Esther are cited. These intro- 
ductory words seem inspired by the words éduvaywOncav dad dobe- 
veias of Heb. 11.34, and the deeds of Judith and Esther correspond 
to the next words of Heb. 11.34: éyewjÜmcav ioxvpol Ev поАёро, 
mapeuBoAàs ёкМуау aAdorpiwv. Although the writer to the Hebrews 
does not indicate that the words of 11.34 refer to women (women are, 
however, mentioned in 11.35), Clement pondering the import of aode- 
vea, apparently determined that women were meant and chose his 
examples accordingly. The conclusion that Clement here alludes to 
Heb. 11 is reinforced by the fact that in 55.6 Esther is described as 
d TeAeia Kara miorw.? 

Of remaining possible allusions to Heb. 11 we mention the follow- 
ing : Clement’s use of önuiovpyds (20.11) parallels the &ņnpiovpyós of 
Heb. 11.10, a hapax legomenon in the NT; more generally, the flight 
of Moses from Egypt (Cl. 4.10) is found in Heb. 11.27; and in 27.1 
the reference to God as rà mor® èv таїѕ emayyeliaıs is parallel 
in thought to mordv Hyroaro Tov éemayyetAduevov of Heb. 11.11 (how- 
ever, cf. also Heb. 10.23, mıorös yàp 6 ёпауує:Лацєрос). 

In addition to his dependence upon Heb. 11, Clement appears also 
to allude in several places to the following chapter, Heb. 12. An instance 
of this is found in the words of 19.2 : 


3 F. F. Bruce has noted this intention of Clement's : "Clement was well acquainted 
with the Epistle to the Hebrews; in particular, he had studied this chapter and attempted 
to identify some of the heroes of faith who are here referred to anonymously". Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (London, 1964), p. 336. Clement of Alexandria, who 
paraphrases this passage from his Roman namesake, is constrained to add "Iwdwns to 
the three prophets already named. (Stromata IV, 105, 4). 

2 See F. F. Bruce, ibid., p. 336. Clement of Alexandria gives what is apparently 
a paraphrase of the passage concerning Judith and Esther. (Stromata IV, 118, 4f.). 
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moMüv оф» kai peydàwv kai evddtwv pueregdóres mpáfecov énavaðpdpwpev ёпі tov 
ёё ápxfjs mapadedouevor uiv rs eipyvns oxomdv, Kal drevíawpev eis tov патёра Kal 
ктістт тод asjmavros kóopov Kai rats neyalonpereo. kai ®тєрВаААойтш< aŭro Bwpeats 
tis elpjvus edepyeoius тє кодАтӨФиєе. 


These words appear consciously or unconsciously to have been pat- 
terned after Heb. 12.1f. Although there are no verbal contacts between 
the two passages they are very similar in thought and in the succession 
of ideas. Thus the first clause of Clement’s exhortation parallels the 
words of Heb. 12.1: roıyapoöv kal wets, тосодтоу Eyovres mepi- 
кєішєуоу uiv védos uapripov. The connection between these clauses 
is made practically unquestionable by the opening words of the 
preceding sentence in Clement (19.1) : róv тосоўтоу обу kal Torov- 
тоу otTws neuaprupnuevwv TO Tameıvddpovov Kal тд Ömodees Sid Tis 
brakofjs. Here we have verbal contact with Heb. 12.1, itself strength- 
ened by the fact that these words introduce a conclusion which is drawn 
following the citation of a number of examples of faith and obedience 
as in Hebrews (some of which allude to Heb. 11.37). After thus calling 
attention to the examples, Clement exhorts eravaöpduwuev mt тб»... 
ths elpyvns aokomóv, which may be regarded as the equivalent of: 
Tpexwpev Tov mporeinevov uiv аудура (Heb. 12.1) Clement has 
here evidently adapted the exhortation of Hebrews to suit his own 
purposes of restoring peace and order in the strife-torn church of 
Corinth. The identical sequence of thoughts continues in Clement’s 
dreviowpev eis Tov патёра ктА, paralleling the words of Heb. 12.2: 
d$opávres eis 10v THs miorews dpymyóv Kal TeÀewor?v 'Imooóv. 
Clement, however, after again exhorting his readers to peace, expands 
this call to “look away", employing the successive verbs téwyev, 
eußAdibwuev, and vojowpev. It is very probable that Clement here 
alludes to the opening words of Heb. 12. 

À pattern similar to that of Heb. 12.1f. is also found in Cl. 63.1. 
There we have the sequence of examples: rois rotobrois kai тосойто 
дподєіуџаси; and exhortation (but in the form of a mws clause): 
ёт! tov mpoke(uevov Туй» Ev aAndeia ackomóv Siya mavrós pwpov 
karavrýowpev. While the third element (the idea of “looking” or “gaz- 
ing” for inspiration) is absent, the words róv mpokeinevov Т> agree 
exactly with those in Heb. 12.1 Thus the possibility exists that Clement 
here also alludes to the same passage.! 

One further passage in Clement (chapter 7) may partially betray 


1 Lightfoot mentions this as a possibility. I, 2, 185. 
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the pattern of Heb. 12.1f. Again following the citation of examples 
(chapters 4-6), Clement prefaces his exhortation with these words 
(1.1): ё yap тд аўт© ёсрёу скарџаті, kal б adros тшу ауду 
Erikeıraı. The similarity with the words of Heb. 12.1, róv прокє!- 
pevov piv aydva is clear. Clement continues (7.2): д0 атоћторєу 
Tas Kevas kai pataias dpovridas, words which again seem reminis- 
cent of Heb. 12.1, although not forming one of the components of our 
pattern: öykov dmodenevo mávra kal тђу єдпєрістатоу dyapriav. 
The exhortation proper is given as follows in Clement: \@wpev 
ёт! róv єӧкћєў kai cepvov tis mapaddcews yudv Kaveva. If, as 
Lightfoot suggests, kavav is “ће measure of the leap or the race as- 
signed to the athlete", Clement’s exhortation is closely related to 
the exhortation in Hebrews: rpexwuev rov mpokeipevoy uiv ayava. 
The third component of the pattern (“looking” as a means of inspira- 
tion) is present in the following hortative verbs: (7.3) iéwyev; (7.4) 
dreviowpev, yuapev.? 

Finally, as possible allusions to the dzo@éuevor of Heb. 12.1, we may 
mention the presence of the identical word used in the same manner, 
in Cl. 13.1 and 57.2. 

Allusions to Heb. 12, however, are not confined to the first two verses. 
The words of Cl. 56.2: dvaAdBwpev maideiav, ёф 9 oddeis ddeire 
dyavarreiv, ayamyroi, are probably to be regarded as an allusion 
to Heb. 12.7f.: eis madeiav dropévere * ws viots Univ mpoopépetat б 
Üeós ктА. Such a surmise is somewhat confirmed because of the fact 
that Clement in verse 4 quotes Pr. 3.12, a verse which the writer to the 
Hebrews also cites in 12.6. Both citations agree verbatim with the LXX 
text.’ Further contact is to be seen in the concluding words of Cl. 56: 
marnp yap @уаддѕ Qv madever eis тд eAenOfvat шс â THs ócias 
matoeias адтод. Heb. 12.7 is reflected here, but as well, the thought 
that chastisement is profitable: èri rò ovpdépov eis тд pneradaßeiv 
тў ayıörnros adrod (12.10), and: kapmóv eipnviröv rots д’ adrijs 
yeyupvaopevots dmoöldworv Sixatoovvys (12.11). While there is not 
identity of thought here, there is, in the light of the whole, a substantial 
parallelism. 

Among other possible allusions to Heb. 12, may be mentioned the 


1 J, 2, 36. Clement of Alexandria quotes the words of his Roman namesake concern- 
ing kavóv and in the same context refers to бушу. (Stromata I, 15, 3). 

? "These latter two verbs, though forming a part of the pattern of Heb. 12.1f., serve 
also to introduce an allusion to 1 Peter. See p. 239. 

3 A and XN. The text of B, however, has éAéyxe for madeve. 
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similarity of ideas in Heb. 12.23 : ároyeypaupévov Ev odpavois (cf. the 
same idea in Lk. 10.20) and Cl. 45.8: &yypadoı Eyevovro ànó той 0co6 
ev TQ uynuoovvw abrod eis rods aidvas ть atdvov ; and the occurrence 
of the phrase peravoias rórov in Cl. 7.5 and Нер. 12.17. One further 
possibility is that Clement's ó mavrenönrns 0є05 kai Seomdtns TeV 
mvevpatwr Kal кӯріоѕ mdons capkós (64.1) reflects тф татр! trav 
mvevuarwv of Heb. 12.9. Clement’s language, however, more closely 
follows that of Nu. 16.22 (LXX), and is therefore probably directly 
dependent upon Numbers, which also provides the source of the termi- 
nology in Hebrews.! 

Clement's epistle does not lack allusions to other parts of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. There is à probable allusion in the words of 21.9, 
épevvqr s yáp éorw évvoiv Kai evdvunoewv to those of Heb. 4.12, 
kal xKpitixos Evdvunoewv Kai evvorðv kapdias. Although in Cle- 
ment the subject of these words is God rather than 6 Adyos as in 
Hebrews, the substantial agreement in phraseology makes an allusion 
at this point fairly certain.? 

Another very probable allusion is to be found in Cl. 27.2 : 6 mapay- 
yeilas um pevdeoPar, moÀMO uäMov adros od edoerar > oddev 
yap advvarov mapa TQ ÜeQ ei un тд Yevoacfar. This appears to 
be a restatement or paraphrase of what is stated positively in Heb. 
6.18: Ev ols advvarov pevoacba Ücóv. In both places the words 
are used to establish God’s faithfulness to his promises. 

The allusions to Heb. 1 which але found in Cl. 36 have already been 
discussed. A further possible allusion to the same chapter may be found 
in 27.4 where the words, ev Ау тў< peyaAwosvgs aùroô auveorn- 
сато rà mavra, probably reflect those of Heb. 1.3: depwv тє та 
mávra TQ phuate rs Öuvauews a)To0. Although there is little 
similarity in the actual wording, the conception is remarkably parallel, 


1 The attempt made by Nairne (op. cit., p. XXXII, cf. p. 127) to find an allusion to 
the word öeovs (a hapax legomenon in the NT) of Heb. 12.28 in Cl. 2.4 is based on the 
acceptance on the inferior reading 8éovs which is found only in Codex C. A and all the 
versions witness that the true reading is éAéovs. The problem of Lightfoot (T, 2, 18), 
who accepted the reading дќоџс, is successfully answered by Knopf who predicates 
both éAéovs and avvedijcews of the Corinthians themselves. Die Apostolischen Väter, 
HZNT, I, 46. 

2 Philo, in commenting on the phrase “Һе divided them in the middle" (Gn. 15.10), 
refers to  TÓ тодєї Tov cvymdvrow avro Ауф, ös eis Tiv Ófvrárgv axovnbeis dxunv 
Suupóv oùðérore Xjye which metaphor he applies not merely to material things but 
to rà Ауф Bewpnra. Quis. Her. 130f. Whatever relationship may exist between the text of 
Hebrews and Philo, Clement’s dependence on Hebrews can hardly be questioned. 
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with the minor difference that in Clement the words refer apparently 
to God, whereas in Hebrews they refer to Christ. 

In two places where Clement alludes to the description of Moses in 
Nu. 12.7 (6 depdmwv pov Mwücns : ёу бло TQ око роо morós srw), 
he may have been influenced by passages in Heb. 3. Thus in 17.5 
Clement writes: Mwücns moros ev Аф тф otko ajroó éxXj0n, with 
which may be compared Heb. 3.2 : ’Inooöv, moròv бута TQ mowjcavr 
одтбу, ws kal Mwücns ev [0M] và olkw adrod.. A significant 
agreement of Clement with Hebrews, is the pronoun adrod, against 
the LXX's pod. If Clement is in fact alluding to Heb. 3.2, we might 
have evidence that the disputed бло was in Clement’s MS of Hebrews. 
This cannot be certain, however, since just a few lines later in 3.5 the 
writer to the Hebrews again refers to Moses, this time undisputedly 
employing the adjective öAw: kai Mwücns и» miorös èv бАф TO 
око оўтой ws Ücpámov. Clement could easily have borrowed the àw 
from this passage, or unconsciously have recalled it from the Numbers 
passage. He may allude to Heb. 3.5 in 43.1: 6 ракӣріоѕ mords 
дєратоу Ev GAw TQ olkw Mwücns.? In this instance, however, we 
have neither the атой of Hebrews nor the pod of the LXX. It appears 
then that in these two places Clement is very possibly dependent upon 
Heb. 3, or it may be that Clement's reference to the description of 
Moses in Numbers was suggested by its occurrence in Heb. 3. 

A few remaining allusions seem less convincing and are here briefly 
mentioned as remote possibilities. The reference to Jesus as rò окўл- 
Tpov Tis peyadwourns roô eo in Cl 16.2 may have been derived 
from Heb. 1.8, ý paBdos ris є000тттоѕ, раВдоѕ ris Baordeias 
адтод.з Most importantly the key word is different in both passages, 
and the interpretation of the Hebrews passage itself laden with diffi- 
culty.4 Massaux suggested that Clement’s exhortation to patience in 
receiving the promises (35.4) was an allusion to Heb. 10.36.5 However, 
the thought that patience is necessary in awaiting the fulfilment of 
promises is во common that it makes dependence on Hebrews unneces- 


1 "ОЛ ів omitted in P18, P46 (marked as probable by Nestle-Aland) and B. 

2 Clement also refers to Moses as бєратоу in 53.5. There, however, he has just 
cited the LX X of Dt. 9.12-14 in the context of which the same word is used in referring 
to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob (9.27). 

3 Thus Lightfoot I, 2, 57. 

4 Cf. Knopf, op. cit., р. 68. Grant describes Clement’s phrase as “ап expression which 
sounds biblical but is not". AF II, 38. 

5 Influence de l Évangile de saint Matthieu, р. 61. 
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sary. Massaux’s suggested contact between Clement’s reference to 
those who hardened their hearts under Moses (51.3), and the OT 
citations (from Ps. 95) in Heb. 3.8,15, is in fact too general to draw 
any conclusions.! 

Nairne suggests the possibility that Clement’s words (20.11) roös 
mpoomejevyórac Totis oikrıpuois a)roó allude to Нер. 6.18, of 
karaóvyóvres kparjoaı THs mporeiuevns EAmidos, but the connec- 
tion here seems tenuous.? The same may be said of Nairne's suggestion 
that Cl. 20.10, aveuwv oraduoi Kara rÓv 18:0 карду Tijv. Aevrovpyiav 
адтду Ampookönws émvrelobow may be related to the juxtaposition 
of пуєбрата and Aevrovpyoós | Acıroupyırd in Нер. 1.7,14.3 In this 
passage Clement seems more to be dependent upon Stoic conceptions 
of the regularity and order of the universe.* The mention of 7) páf8os 
Дард» ту BAaornoaoa in Heb. 9.4 may conceivably have given rise 
to the account of the budding of Aaron's rod given in Cl. 43, but this 
is by no means certain. Another intriguing possibility is that Clements 
oi árrócroÀo: ўи ednyyeAlcOnoay тд тод kvpiov 'Inao9 Хріотоё (42.1), 
refers to the mention in Heb. 2.3 of the initial declaration of salvation 
by the Lord. Clement continues by stating that Jesus was sent 
(é£emép. 85) by God, with which may be compared the reference to 
Jesus as тд dróoroàov in Heb. 3.1. 

Lightfoot has suggested that Clement’s famous explanation of 
Rahab’s scarlet cord as a type of the blood of Jesus (12.7) may perhaps 
have come to him through the words of Heb. 9.19, AaBwr тд аўра rar 
рбоҳоу kai TÜV rpáycv pera Üdaros kai ёріоо Kokkivov Kal toow- 
mov. Interesting though this suggestion is, it must remain in the realm 
of conjecture. 

Supposed allusions based solely on one word are as a rule not very 
convincing. The following are representative : mpddyAov in Cl. 11.1 and 
Heb. 7.14; EreporAweis in Cl. 11.1 with axAıwj in Heb. 10.23; 
характӣра in Cl. 33.4 with xapakrnp in Heb. 1.3; perdyous in Cl. 
34.7 and Heb. 6.4; uéroyo: in Heb. 3.1,14; and ovyrpaoıs in Cl. 37.4 
with cvykekepacopévos in Heb. 4.2. Somewhat more convincing, how- 
ever, are the words eódpeora Evamıov abrod found in Cl. 21.1 and 
тд ebdpeorov éevwmiov адтод in Heb. 13.21. Also to be noticed is the 
use of шарторёо in Cl. 17.1,2; 18.1; 19.1 and in Heb. 11.2,4,5,39. 


1 Ibid. 

2 Op. cit., p. XXXI. 

3 Ibid. 

4 See І. Sanders, L’Hellénisme de Saint Clément de Rome et le Paulinisme, р. 108ff. 
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Perhaps the most convincing of these possibilities, however, is the 
occurrence of one of Clement’s favourite words ф:Лоёєиіа in Heb. 
18.2: ts ф:Лоёєиоѕ un Emiavdaveode + 0:0 тайтт$ yàp &Aa0óv 
Twes Eevioavres dyyéAovs. In Clement the word is found in 1.2; 
10.7; 11.1; and 12.1 (cf. duAó£evos, 12.3; adirogevia, 35.5). Especially 
interesting is the use of the word in describing Abraham, who was 
given a son (10.7) and Lot, who was saved from Sodom (11.1). In each 
respective instance, Abraham (Gn. 18) and Lot (Gn. 19) by their hospi- 
tality had unknowingly entertained angels. It would seem then that 
here are further examples of Clement's pleasure in identifying person- 
ages alluded to but unnamed by the writer to the Hebrews. Along with 
his stress upon ф:Аоёєиіа as a virtue neglected by the Corinthian 
Church,! Clement takes up the word фиАадеАф@ (47.5; 48.1)—a word 
found also in Heb. 13.1: ý $iAa8eA día pevérw. Obedience to leaders 
(фуобџєуог 1.3; 60.4; cf. 37.2f.) is another theme germane to Clement's 
purpose that is also found in Hebrews (13.7,17). 

Finally, the introductory formulae employed by Clement may in 
several places betray influence of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Thus 
when Clement introduces an OT citation with the words Adyes yap тд 
mveüna тд ауу (18.1), and кабас тд пуєдра тд йуу тєрї адтод 
eAdAncev (16.2) with no mention of the human source of the citation, 
he may be borrowing a device employed in Heb. 3.7 (када Adyeı то 
mveöua rò dyiov) and 10.15 (рарторє de ўиїу Kal TO mveOpa TO 
ayıov).? Further similarities can be seen in the frequent use of indeter- 
minate formulae, and particularly the use of the adverb od, which 
in the whole of the NT is thus used only in Hebrews (2.6; 4.4).3 

No list of possible allusions can ever be exhaustive, and lists which 
are unduly extended often testify more to the compiler's ingenuity 
than to genuine contact between two written documents. A longer 
list of allusions is perhaps more justifiable when one writer can be 
shown to have used the writing of another. Such we judge to be the 
present case. In Cl. 36 and Cl. 9-12 it can hardly be questioned but 


1 Cf, Lightfoot I, 2, 45 and 109. 

2 Of. Heb. 9.8. There are instances in the NT, such as Mk. 12.36 and Mt. 22.43 where 
OT words are cited as having been spoken by men through the agency of the Holy 
Spirit (cf. Cl. 8.1; 22.1). In Acts 1.16 and 28.35 it is the Holy Spirit who speaks through 
the agency of David and Isaiah, while Acts 4.25 interestingly combines the agency of 
David and the Holy Spirit. Only in Hebrews, however, is the Holy Spirit said to be the 
author of OT words with no reference to the human agency. 

3 See above, pp. 29, 31. 
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that Clement has made use of the Epistle to the Hebrews. This being so, 
greater weight is added to a number of allusions which taken by them- 
selves appear somewhat tenuous—i.e. the argument is cumulative. 
Thus the allusions to chapters 11 and 12 of Hebrews seem particularly 
convincing. At the same time, however, care must be taken to allow 
for the existence of terminology common in the early Church,! a 
terminology common to the first century, and agreement which may 
in fact be purely fortuitous. 

It seems certain then that Clement read, loved, was taught by, and 
made use of, the Epistle to the Hebrews in writing his pastoral letter 
to the Church at Corinth.? In an attempt to account for the extensive 
use made of Hebrews by Clement, E. J. Goodspeed suggested that 
Clement was stimulated to write his epistle by the word of rebuke 
which he read in Heb. 5.12: kai yàp ddetrovres elvar д:даскадћо: 8:0. 


1 The majority of Nairne's suggested liturgical contacts between Clement and Hebrews 
would seem to fall into this category. If by “liturgical affinities" is simply meant that 
Clement and Hebrews both employ the language of worship, there can be no objection. 
But if one means to say that Clement in these places is dependent upon Hebrews, or 
that both Clement and Hebrews are dependent upon a Roman liturgy (a conjecture which 
Nairne ventures to make), it must be objected that in the last analysis the evidence is 
insufficient. The following is & list of the liturgical contacts between Clement and 
Hebrews suggested by Nairne : Cl. 29.1 = Heb. 10.22; 30.1 = 12.14 (pepis, 2.11; 3.1,14); 
31.1 = 4.2 (иту суукєкєрасџёрооѕ rA) ; 34.5 (dyyeAor) = 12.22; 34.7 (avvax0évres) = 10.25; 
34.7 (avveibjoe) = 9.9,14 (10.2,22; 13.18); 34.7 (ékrewós) = the idea behind Heb. 5.7-10; 
35.12 (vaía aivécews [a citation of the LXX, and not Clement's words) = 13.15; 
{equivalents not specified] = 13.16 (єотоієіас xal Kowwvias); 36.1 (айт ý 080$) 
= 10.20; 60.1 = 11.3. Op. cit., p. xxxvf. Knoch also speaks of Clement's use of liturgical 
tradition. Eigenart und Bedeutung der Eschatologie im theologischen Aufriss des ersten 
Clemensbriefes, p. 89ff. 

2 It should be pointed out that Beyschlag questions Clement’s dependence on Hebrews. 
In a general discussion of the NT in Clement he writes “Sieht man einmal von der sicheren 
Benutzung der Paulusbriefe (d. h. mindestens Rm und I Kor) ab, so sind tatsächlich 
alle sonstigen, scheinbar literarischen Abhängigkeiten und Anklänge—Hebr einge- 
schlossen '—grundsátzlich mit einem Fragezeichen zu versehen”. Clemens Romanus 
und der Frühkatholizismus, p. 29. In keeping with the main thesis of his book, Beyschlag 
favours seeing a common Gemeindetradition behind Clement and Hebrews. He points 
to W. Wrede and P. Drews as supporting this viewpoint (p. 30, n. 1). This is slightly 
misleading, however, since Drews, arguing a thesis not dissimilar to Beyschlag's, merely 
follows Wrede in regarding chapters 9-12 of Clement's epistle as derived from tradition. 
Op. cit., р. 231. It is clear that Wrede spoke only of chapters 9-12 since he writes “іе 
Abhängigkeit im Allgemeinen leugnen wir nicht. Klemens hat den Hebräerbrief wohl 
gekannt, benutzt und gewiss hoch geschätzt”. Op. cit., p. 72. 
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Tov xpövov, mdv ypeíav ёуєтє тоб SiddoKew buds Twa Tà oToıyela 
Ths архӣѕ rÀv Aoyiwv той Beod.! Goodspeed wrote : 


Something more than mere recentness is necessary to explain the great mass of 
reminiscence of Hebrews in 1 Clement, especially in Rome, where for nearly three 
centuries thereafter Hebrews is little noticed. But if Hebrews has just been received, 
and 1 Clement is written under the spur of its challenge, this frequent reflection 
of its language and method is only natural.2 


This conjecture is interesting, but unnecessary since we do have more 
than “mere recentness" in explaining Clement’s use of Hebrews. 
Clement, faced with the need of writing to the Corinthian Church, 
found in the Epistle to the Hebrews a veritable mine of ideas and 
phraseology which were found to be not only convincing in themselves, 
but which seemed ready-made for, or perfectly adaptable to, his own 
purposes. 


В. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS 


It is not surprising that the NT writing best attested in Clement’s 
epistle is Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians. Not only did both 
epistles have the same destination, but both were written for the same 
purpose : to restore order and unity to a strife-torn church. It is there- 
fore easily understandable that Clement often alludes to, and indeed 
makes explicit reference to the Apostle's letter which the Corinthian 
Church had received probably a mere forty years earlier. 

Of the various NT writings used by Clement, only this one is assigned 
an author (47.1): dvaddBere т> EmioroAnv 100 paxapiov IlasAov 
тод amooröAov. Clement continues: ri mpdrov tyiv Ev dpyfj тод 
evayyediou éypaijev ; En’ aAndeias mvevnarıkas Emeoreidev ®иї тєрї 
Eavrod каї Kndä тє kai 'AmoAMó, Sia тд Kal Tore mpockAicas 
buds тєто обал. It is certain that Clement here refers to 1 Cor. 
1.10ff., for not only is Paul stated to be the author of the epistle, but 
Clement also adds that it is the first thing about which Paul wrote 
“in the beginning of the gospel". Whether by ev аруў той evayyekiov 
is meant the beginning of Paul’s epistle or the earliest days of the 
Corinthian Church, when the gospel was first preached to them (as 


1 “First Clement Called Forth By Hebrews", JBL 30 (1911), 157-160. Found also in 
New Solutions of NT Problems (Chicago, 1927), pp. 110-115. 
2 Ibid., p. 169. 
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seems more probable, cf. Phil. 4.15, and 1 Cor. 4.15),! the first thing 
(mpôrov) that Paul wrote about 1 Corinthians after the customary 
salutation and thanksgiving, was the party-spirit that had become 
rampant at Corinth. Although there is no contact in the actual word- 
ing of the two passages (Clement’s mpoorkioeıs is, however, compar- 
able to &pıdes of 1 Cor. 1.11), Clement refers to three of the four 
parties mentioned in 1 Cor. 1.12, only naming Cephas before Apollos 
and omitting reference to the Christ-party.? Massaux has pointed out 
that Clement's wvevparicds is particularly significant in describing a 
letter in which the Spirit is so prominent (see e.g. I Cor. 2). 

There is also a strong similarity in the opening words of the two 
epistles which suggests that Clement had 1 Corinthians in his mind 
when he wrote. Clement begins: 7 exkAnoia тод beo 7) mapoıkoüca 
*“РФилу тӯ ékkAgoía тоб beo Tf mapoıkoven KópwÜov, xAnrois 
Nyıacuevoıs ev BeAnuarı дєоб 8:4 той Kupiov ўшёу 'Incoó Хріотод. 
Хар< dulv кої elpyvyn dad  wavrokpáropos Heod 8:0 "ооб 
Хо отой wAnOvrOein. Of all Paul's salutations, only in the two ad- 
dressed to Corinth does he employ the words тӯ exkAnoia тоё beo. 
Moreover, only in the salutation of 1 Corinthians is the word туугао- 
péos found, exactly agreeing with Clement’s word. The word kAnrois 
is found only in the salutation of 1 Corinthians and Romans (in both 
places, however, it is combined with ayioıs). The formula уар: piv 
Kal eipyvn алд eot is found in the majority of the Pauline epistles 
(including 1 Corinthians) where, however, it is extended by the words 
kai kvpiov ’Inooö Xpioroö rather than 8:0. «7A. as in Clement.‘ 
Clement's mAndvvdein is found only in 1 and 2 Peter and Jude. Although 
it is dangerous to draw conclusions from epistolary salutations, which 
after all were based on a commonly accepted pattern, the peculiar 
similarities between Clement and 1 Corinthians at this point do seem 
striking. 


1 For a third possible meaning of ejayyéAov in this passage, see below, p. 332. 

2 In the two other places in 1 Corinthians where the names championed by the various 
parties are mentioned (3.4 ; 3.22), no reference is made to Christ. And in 3.4 only Paul and 
Apollos are mentioned. Clement’s reference to Cephas constitutes the only reference to 
that name in the Apostolic Fathers. 

3 Op. cit., p. 45. 

4 In addition to its several NT occurrences in Revelation, Clement's mavrorpdropos 
is elsewhere found only in 2 Cor. 6.18 where it is probably an allusion to the LXX of 
2 Sa. 7.8. This word, which is common in the LXX (see especially Zechariah), is a favour- 
ite of Clement (see 2.3; 32.4; 60.4: 62.2; of. 8.5). 
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There are several probable allusions in Clement to the early chapters 
of 1 Corinthians. In the words of 40.1 zpodyjAwy оду Yuiv бутш» 
TovUTwy, kai éykekudóres eis ra Bahn Tis Oeias yvwoews, Clement 
may allude to 1 Cor. 2.10: ўиш” yàp dmekdAviev б Beds 8:0 тоб 
mveUparos * тд yap пуєдра mdvra épevvG kai rà Bahn roô Geod. In 
both passages we have not only ra Ban, but also the similar words 
amerdAvdbev and mpodnAwv (cf. also Epevva with éyxexuddres). In 7.1 
Clement's words: тадта, dyammroi, ob pdvov úpâs vovÜeroüvres 
EmioreAAouev may well be a reminiscence of Paul's words in 1 Cor. 4.14: 
ойк évrpémov buds урафо тадта, AAN ws rékva pov dyamnra vov- 
Gerav. The parallels between vovder@v and vovÜeroüvres, dyommrá 
and dyarmroi, and ypddw and émoréMopev, are impressive. In 34.2 
Clement's words ёё adroö ydp éorw ra пахта are probably an echo 
of 1 Cor. 8.6 é£ о? ra wavra (the same thought, however, is also found 
in Rom. 11.36). 

Far more convincing, however, are Clement's allusions to chapters 
12, 13, and 15 of 1 Corinthians. In his forceful exhortation for the 
restoration of unity and order in the Corinthian Church, Clement found 
the perfect argument in 1 Cor. 12. Although he freely makes use of 
Paul's words without acknowledgement, there can be no question but 
that his readers were immediately aware of the source of his analogy. 
Clement's passage amounts to a paraphrase of 1 Cor. 12.12-27, but the 
most direct parallels are the following. 


Clement 37.5; 88.1 1 Corinthians 12 

(Text of A) (Text of Nestle-Aland) 

ЛаВоџшеу тд сдџра judy * 20, viv 5 тоАА@ uév nein, Ev Öl oôpa. 

1) кефал) Sixa т@у тоду older éarw, 21, od 8 vara: ... 3) кефал [єтє] rois посі - 
обтоѕ ovè of пдбєѕ Sixa THs kedaAMjs - xpelav dudv ойк Exw * 

Ta $ё eAdxıora реА тоё ашрато$ Yuan 22, GAAG TOMA шоу rà Soxodyra péAn 


dvaykala kai etypnord eorıv Àp TÔ офрот:` тод odparos dabevéotepa бпірҳє» dvayKaid 
eot, 
GMa mävra avvmvei kal дпотауў шё xpijra« 24, dAAd ó Heös avvexépaaev тд сёра ... 
ade P Yun FR ; "PP 
eis тд owLeodaı бАо» тд адра. 25, iva un ў oxiopa èv TÔ срать, 
, I t т Ф M ^ *, ^ 
owLeoda: оду judy čov тд одра ev Хротф 
*Inood, 
xai йтотаооёо@о) ёкаотоѕ тф wAngiov aa тд avrò Urép adv pepiuvôow ra р). 
оўтой, кадоѕ ётёб Ev тф xaplonarı айтойў. 28, kal obs рёу ero б Heös ёр TH enkAnaig ктА. 


Although Paul also used the metaphor of the body and its members 
in Rom. 12.4f. (an epistle which Clement certainly knew) and Eph. 
5.30ff., the detailed succession of parallels makes it virtually certain 
that Clement here depends on 1 Corinthians. Only in the latter is the 
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metaphor elaborated so that mention is made of “the head” and “the 
feet" and of the necessity and importance of the “weaker” member. 
It is interesting to note that Clement’s reference to xapıoua in connec- 
tion with this metaphor reflects the same connection in 1 Corinthians 
(and Romans). The occurrence of the word in 38.1 is similar to Paul's use 
of it in 1 Cor. 12.4 : &aipéceis 86 xapıonarwv ciotv, TO 86 ойтд mveüna. 
Clement's repeated öAov тд oôpa is found in 1 Cor. 12.17; and with 
Clement's cuvmvet should be compared ovumaoxeı and ovyyaipe 
of 1 Cor. 12.26. Further, among the words in Clement which occur 
immediately before the passage under discussion, ovyxpacts may 
be related to evveképaoev in 1 Cor. 12.24, and xpfjoıs may be com- 
pared with the two occurrences of xpeiav in 1 Cor. 12.21. 

With these rather conspicuous parallels in mind, it is difficult to 
understand Sanders’ contention that “la dépendance est plutöt 
éloignée, relative à l'idée seulement".! These words appear more appro- 
priately to apply to the parallels which Sanders has culled from the 
literature of Stoicism; certainly they are not as exact and as detailed 
as those from 1 Corinthians. Sanders' point, however, is well made: 
the metaphor of the body and its members was in widespread use, 
and Clement’s application of the metaphor is at this point more 
similar to the Stoic than to the Pauline usage.? Nevertheless in the 
light of Clement's admitted knowledge of 1 Corinthians, the striking 
parallels and Sanders’ own admission that the metaphor was suggested 
to Clement by Paul, assuredly it is more correct to say that Clement 
has borrowed from 1 Corinthians and has adapted the material to suit 
his own purpose (which happened to coincide with, and was perhaps 
strengthened by, the Stoic application of the metaphor) than to say 
that he was dependent upon some Stoic source which he then coloured 
with Pauline allusions. It is difficult not to conclude that in this 
passage Clement is clearly dependent upon 1 Cor. 12. 

This conclusion is strengthened inasmuch as Clement seems to give 


і Op. cit., p. 82. 

2 For the Stoics the gift of each member of the body is simply for the purpose of 
rendering good to one's neighbour. Paul is concerned with the gift as à spiritual contribu- 
tion to the body. (Sanders, p. 81f.). An absolute contrast however is unwarranted since 
Paul is equally concerned with the rendering of good to the other members of the body. 
See 1 Cor. 12.25f. For the use of the metaphor in Hellenistic literature, see H. Lietzmann, 
An Die Korinther I/II, HZNT (Tübingen, 1949), 62f. Knoch also points to the Hellenistic 
influence in the passage. Op. cit., p. 83. 

3 Ibid., p. 93. 
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indication elsewhere of his dependence upon 1 Cor. 12. Thus probably 
to be related to this same passage in 1 Cor. 12 are Clement’s words 
in 46.7: ivari dıeAkouev kai бйаотФцеу тд. реА) Tod Хрістод kal 
oraoıdlonev mpós тд одра tiov ... бт. рё) éouév aAAjAwv. The 
first of these words are similar to those of 1 Cor. 12.27: öpeis дё 
dore oôpa Xprorod Kal pean ék pépovs. However, the exact phrase 
peAn Xpioro? occurs in 1 Cor. 6.15, and may be echoed here. The last 
words of Clement may be compared with the dAA7Awv pepiuvôow Ta 
weAn of 1 Cor. 12.25. Although here again a more precise parallel is 
perhaps found in the aMAnAwr реА of Rom. 12.5. 

Further, there is a possible contact which may be found in Clement's 
rhetoric (in the context of the metaphor of the body and its members) 
in 37.3: où mavres eloiv Emapyoı 008 yıllapyoı оддё #ёкатдутаруо: 
«rA, with which may be compared 1 Cor. 12.29: un wavres dmdorodoı; 
ш) mävres трофўто; un mávres dorado; krÀ. More convincing, 
however, is the allusion to 1 Cor. 12.8ff. in 48.5: Yrw т morós, то 
8vvarós yudouw é£euretv, түтө) софдѕ Ev drarpioeı Aóycv, frc ayvos Ev 
épyots.1 The same traits mentioned by Clement are found in Paul's 
words (1 Cor. 12.8-10) : à pév yàp dia тоб mvedparos Sidorat Aóyos 
софіаѕ, dAAw è Adyos yveicews катӣ тд айтд mvedua, Erepw maris 
ev ro айт©@ mveinarı, Ао де xaplonara iaudrwv Ev тф Evi mvev- 
part, GÀ Sè ёуєруђџата Övvauewv, ктА. Paul continues listing gifts, 
mentioning a total of nine, but it is significant that Clement mentions 
the first three of this list. Clement reverses the order of these gifts, 
but the parallelism is unmistakable. Thus Paul's Aóyos oodias is 
found in Clement’s оофдѕ èv Staxpice: Adywv; Aóyos yvócews in 
Clement's övvarös yvacıv; and rioris in Clements morós. Clement's 
fourth trait ayvös Ev épyow may possibly summarize the remaining 
gifts which Paul speaks of, e.g. xapionara iapárwv, evepynpara 
duvduewv.? The fact that Clement refers to these gifts in a context 


! Although all the MS evidence (including all the versions) favours the reading 
ауудѕ ev Epyoıs, this passage is twice explicitly quoted by Clement of Alexandria 
(Stromata Y, 38, 8 and VI, 65, 3) and in both places the reading is yopyds ev &pyois. 
The second of these quotations does not stop with уорудѕ ev épyas, but adds ўто 
dyvös, continuing with a verbatim citation of Clement's next sentence. As a result, 
Lightfoot felt compelled to adopt the reading уорудѕ ev čpyois, (rw dyvös despite 
the witness of A, C, and the Syriac. Whether the additional testimony of the Latin and 
Coptic versions would have changed his mind is debatable. 

2 This becomes more probable if Clement wrote yopyós év Epyos (see preceding 
note). Ziegler suggests 2 Cor. 7.11, dyvous ... [ev] 7 npayparı,as a parallel to Clement's 
ayvös év Epyois. Neue Studien zum ersten Klemensbrief (München, 1958), p. 55. 
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concerned with humility and the common good of all, adds to the proba- 
bility that he is alluding to 1 Cor 12 (cf. Clement’s тд xowwderes 
т@о [48.6] with the mpös тд cupdépov of 1 Cor. 12.7). 

1 Cor. 13 clearly shows through in Clement’s eulogy on love in 
chapter 49. 


Clement 49.5 1 Corinthians 13 

(Text of A) (Text of Nestle-Aland) 

dyámm mávra dvéyerai, 7, mavra aTéyec ... пбута vrropever 

ndvra narpoßvnei * 4, 7 аубтт paxpobupet 

ovdév Bávavaov Ev буйтт, 6, od xaipe éni тӯ Adıkiq 

oddev únepńýavov + 4, od mepmepeverat, où фиообта 

аүйтт axiopa ойк Exe, 5, où бүтєї rà éavríjs, 

&yám où orandle, od mapočúverat, 

dydmy т@ута. move: Ev ópovola ` од Aoyiferar тд kaxóv 

ё тӯ aydrn erAcewOnoav 2/10, бта» 86 Аз тд тёАєго>] 
mävres of ёкАєктої тод дєоб cf. 1 Jn. 4.18 


‚г 2 


Sixa dyarms о0дёу єдарєстбу éorw T Bew. (= Heb. 11.6) 


In addition to the general similarity of the chapters in form and 
content, the more specific parallels listed above are impressive. Clement 
has indeed put his own stamp on the passage in agreement with his 
theme (cf. the words oxiona, oracidlw, and бибуога), but it cannot 
be questioned that he is dependent upon Paul.! The Corinthian readers 
would immediately have recognized the allusion, and noted its suita- 
bility to Clement’s purpose. Clement’s last line may possibly hint at 
Heb. 11.6: xwpis дё miorews ddvvarov evapeorjou [TQ Hei], 
with the substitution of dydans for miorews. Clement’s conclusion in 
50.1: öpäre, ауатттоі, müs ueya kai davuaordv otw ў Aydım, kal 
Ts тєАєтттос̧ avTis ойк Eorıv E&nynoıs, bears a certain similarity 
to Paul's triumphant words in 1 Cor. 13.13: vuvi de never тісті, 
eAnis, ауйлтт, rà Tpia тадта * neilwv 86 rovrov  aydan (Cf. Cle- 
ment's reAeıörnros with rò réAetov in 1 Cor. 13.10). 

Sanders again has pointed out that Clement's chapters on love (49-50) 
are influenced by Pythagorean and Stoic themes,? but this may be 
granted while yet recognizing, as Sanders does, that Clement still 
shows dependence upon 1 Cor. 13. 

Chapter 1бої 1 Corinthians is also clearly used by Clement in his epistle. 


1 Clement of Alexandria paraphrases this passage from the Roman Clement (Stro- 
mata IV, 111, 3), and then quotes Paul's words (aóríka 6 dadarodos Пабло) in 1 Cor. 
13.3,1. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 93-108. 
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In 24.1 Clement writes: karavonowuev, ауалтттоѓ, môs 6 дєотб- 
ns Emödeikvurar Ömverös тибу тўр peAlovoav avdoracıv ёсєсдоц, 
qs vv amapyıv émovjcaro tov kópuov 'Imootv Xpiorov ёк vexpadv 
avaornoas. These words clearly indicate dependence upon 1 Cor. 
15.20: vvvi 86 Xpiorós Eynyepraı ёк vexpav, атару?) rv кєкоцил- 
pévov (cf. amapxn) Xpworós in 15.23). Of its NT occurrences, arapyý 
is used with reference to the resurrection only in 1 Cor. 15 where its 
application to Christ, as a promise of a future resurrection, is exactly 
the same as in Clement. Further on in the same chapter (24.5) Clement 
has interestingly combined the language of the synoptic Parable of 
the Sower with that of Paul where he applies the “sowing” metaphor 
to the resurrection (1 Cor. 15.36ff.). The relevant words in 1 Corinth- 
ians are: б omeipeıs, od бедотоеїтал éàv un dmodavn * kal б orei- 
pets, od TO сдра TO yevqaópevov ametpew, аАА& vyvpvóv кбккоу el 
tvxot airov ў Twos тфу Aourdv. (For Clement’s text, see p. 164, 
where it is discussed as an allusion to the Synoptic tradition.) The 
parallels between Clement and 1 Cor. 15 are as follows : 


Clement 24.5 1 Corinthians 15 
б отєіроу 36, 37, 5 omeipes 
yupva 37 yuuvöv kókkov 
draivera 36 drobdvy 
dviornaw 36 Lworoeira 


Clement employs the metaphor simply as a demonstration of the fact 
of the resurrection, while Paul uses it to illustrate the difference between 
the pre-resurrection and post-resurrection body. But despite this 
difference in application, the parallel imagery and especially its 
proximity to Clement’s reference to Christ as the атарут of the resur- 
rection make it quite certain that Clement here also alludes to 1 Cor. 
15. In the larger context—especially the illustrations of the alternation 
of night and day, the seasons, and the Phoenix— Clement shows 
contact with Hellenistic sources,! but this in no way lessens the cer- 
tainty of Clement’s dependence upon 1 Cor. 15. 

A further allusion to 1 Cor. 15 is probably to be found in Cl. 37.3: 
AM ёкастоѕ Ev TÔ iiw rayparı and 41.1: ev тф tw rayparı 
evapıoreirw TQ Bed, with which may be compared 1 Cor. 15.23: 
Ekagros ё ev тф idiw тауџат:. Indeed, in 37.3 these words are 


1 See Sanders, op. cit., pp. 70-74. Knoch, op. cit., p. 83. 
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found in Clement following a listing of military offices not unlike 
Paul’s listing of gifts in 1 Cor. 12.28ff. In 41.1 they follow a reference 
to the orders appointed in the OT for the proper worship of God. In 
1 Cor. 15, however, the words refer to the order of resurrection : first 
Christ, then those who belong to him. Nevertheless it seems probable 
that Clement unconsciously alludes to 1 Cor. 15, although with the 
Oxford Committee, it must be allowed that the phrase is general enough 
that it could naturally arise from the context.? 

Somewhat less convincing is Clement’s witness to 1 Cor. 16. There 
are two possible allusions here. Clement may allude to 1 Cor. 16.15 in 
42.4: xarà xwpas оду kai móÀes Knptacovres kaÜ(oravov Tas 
dmapyüs adrav, dorıudoavres TH mVeiuarı, eis Emiokdmovs kal діа- 
kóvovs TOV ueAAövrwv mioreveiw. Speaking of the household of Stepha- 
nas, Paul writes (1 Cor. 16.15) : бт ёстіу йлтаруз tis ' Ayatas kal eis 
Óuakovíav Tots Ayloıs Erafav éavrovs. Clement’s use of атару in 
referring to initial converts is the same as Paul's use of the word 
(see also Rom. 16.5). Similarly, Clement’s eis ... бакбуои$ may re- 
flect Paul's eis S:axoviar and 16 is the combination of this word with 
arapyn that makes the possibility of an allusion worth considering. 
A second possible allusion is to be seen in Clement's words of 38.2: 
6 86 mrwyös e)yapiaTeiroo TQ leĝ, бт Eöwkev att, 9! об dva- 
mAnpwOn aŭro rò borepnua. The last clause is comparable to Paul's 
gratitude for Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus in 1 Cor. 16.17: 
бт, rò ÜÓpérepov torépnua odroı averAnpwoav. The combination of 
avaràņpów (or a similar compound of mAnpdw) and dordpnua, however, 
is a common one in Paul (cf. Phil. 2.30; Col. 1.24; 2 Cor. 9.12 and 11.9), 
and it can only be guessed whether Clement is in fact dependent on 
Paul The request to send back a messenger in peace—Cl. 65.1: 
ev eiphvy merà xyapás Ev тає: dvamembare mpos Huds; 1 Cor. 16.11: 


1 Grant argues convineingly that the military offices mentioned reflect Jewish 
precedents and not the Roman army as commonly alleged. AF II, 65. The argument 
for a Jewish background has been fully expounded by A. Jaubert, “Les Sources de la 
Conception Militaire de l'Église en 1 Clément 37", VC 18 (1964), 74-84. Jaubert does not 
minimize Hellenistic influences in the passage, but finds that Clement also is 
dependent upon the military theme of the combat of God and his people against his 
adversaries which is found in the late Jewish writings (particularly at Qumran). 

? NTAF, p. 44. 

3 Lightfoot finds “no improbability” in identifying Clement’s Fortunatus (65.1) 
with the Fortunatus of 1 Cor. 16.17, but cautions that it was a very common name. I, 
2, 187. 
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протєрфатє de adrov ev eiprjvg— would seem too natural to constitute 
an allusion. 
In two of his OT citations, Clement appears to have been influenced 
by 1 Corinthians. In 13.1 Clement writes : 
Aéye yàp TO mvedpa тд Gytov ` um kauydoðw б софдѕ Ev rfj aodig adrod, ил]8ё б loxvpós 
ё тў loxVi айтой, unde 6 птАойокоѕ ev тф тАойтф aurod, GAN ў б Kauxaspevos Ev Kupiw 
kavydalw, тоб exinreiv aùròv kal пої» крїд@ kai Ökauavvnv. 


This citation appears to have been taken from the LXX of Je. 9.23f. 
or 1 Sa. 2.10. Clement agrees closely with both passages, but the last 
part of the passage departs from both OT texts.! Particularly interesting 
is Clement’s agreement with the words of Paulin 1 Cor. 1.31 (also found 
in 2 Cor. 10.17) ? against those of the LXX text : 


1 Corinthians 1.31 Clement 13.1 Jeremiah 9.23 1 Reigns 2.10 
(= 2 Cor. 10.17) 


6 KavyWpevos 6 kavxopevos ev тоўтф ёу Tovro 

ё киріф év коріф kavxdáaÜc kavxdaÜc 

каџҳаобо каууісбо, 6 kavxdpevos ó kavyúuevos 
той éexlyreiv ouview kal ywworev — auview Kal yırmakeıv 
adrdv Ort eyed eip кїїо$ TÓV KÜpioy 


Clement's departure from the LXX and agreement with Paul may be 
explained in two different ways.* On the one hand it is possible that 
lying behind Clement and Paul is a divergent LXX text (whether of 
Jeremiah or 1 Reigns) or some non-canonical source to which both 
provide independent witness. On the other hand, it may be that Cle- 
ment, while citing the LXX, assimilates the words in question to those 
so familiar to him from the Pauline epistle(s), and is therefore depend- 
ent upon 1 Corinthians at this point. The former explanation, which 


1 For a discussion of the OT texts, see p. 50f. 

2 Clarke is next to unintelligible when he writes “Тһе quotation in 13.1 (‘let him 
that glorieth glory in the Lord") is part of a composite utterance ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit, so Clement may be quoting the original of 2. Cor. 10.17 rather than St. Paul's 
version". Op. cit., p. 34. Presumably what is meant is that because the introductory 
formula of Clement (Ауе yap тд mveðpa тд йу») differs from that of 1 Corin- 
thians (yéypamrat), it is easier to trace Clement’s citation to 2 Corinthians where no 
introductory formula occurs at all. But Clements introductory formula refers to the 
whole of the OT citation and not simply to the words which are also found in Paul. 

3 Neither the underlying Hebrew of Jeremiah nor that of 1 Samuel (which is very 
different from the LXX) helps in solving the problem with which we are confronted. 
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has had its proponents 1 and must remain a possibility, suffers in the 
fatal lack of confirmatory evidence. It is certain, however, that Cle- 
ment knew and made use of 1 Corinthians. Accordingly, the most natu- 
ral and probable explanation? of Clement’s words is that they are 
the result of the influence of 1 Cor. 1.31. This does not solve the problem 
of the origin of Paul's words, but they may well result from Paul's 
own crystallization of the Jeremiah or 1 Reigns text in a way not 
dissimilar to the Midrash pesher method with which he handles other 
OT citations. Alternatively the words may already have been formu- 
lated as a platitude which achieved popularity and which Paul took 
up for his own purposes. 

Similar phenomena are encountered in a second OT citation found in 
Cl. 34.8 with which we may compare 1 Cor. 2.9. and the LXX of Is. 
64.3 and 65.16 : 


Clement 34.8 1 Corinthians 2.9 Isaiah 64.3 [65.16] 

(Text of A) (Text of Nestle-Aland) (Text of Rahlfs) 

ó$0aAuós ovk eldev å сфдоЛидѕ одк elder ano той aiQvos ойк ўкоусарєу 
Kal ойу ойк ўкоооєу Kal ods ойк Tjkovaev о0дё of ó$0aAuoi TOv eldov 


deöv Any aov Kai rà ёруа aov 
[emANoovra yàp тї» бй» 
abrav тђу прот 


каї ènmi kapdiav ávÜpcómov kai éni кардіау дубрбтоо коі ойк dvaßfoeraı аётдь 
> Be , 3 J tot M , 

оўк aveßn, ойк dveßn, ёті тїр kapdiav] 

боа Tjroiu.agev боа ўтоіџаоєу б Beds å лой ое 
^ е LA » A ^ > ^ > и a е La Li 

тоф dropevovaw auröv. rois dyandow айтду. то Dmopévovaw ёАєо>. 


It can be seen that Clement’s text is almost identical with that of 1 
Corinthians. Codex C has indeed apparently been corrected to agree 
more exactly with Paul's words. Thus C reads à ôġĝaàuós, and Hroi- 
pace kúpos (both additions supported by the Latin and Syriac 
versions; the two Coptic MSS being deficient at this point) for roia- 
сє, б Beös, as well as rots dyardow ajróv (supported by Syriac, 


1 Grant fails to acknowledge the possibility of an alternate explanation. AF II, 36. 
Knopf asks whether a lost source may not lie behind the citation. His suggestion of Sir. 
10.22 (лАойогос̧ Kal ёудоёоѕ kai птоҳбѕ, тд кайутца abrav фёВоѕ xKupiov) is inter- 
esting as a parallel to the OT citations, but is only very improbably Clement’s source. 
Op. cit., p. 64. Massaux simply affirms that Clement is not dependent on 1 Corinthians. 
Op. cit., p. 60. Surprisingly, the Oxford Committee in NT'AF does not mention Cl. 13.1 
as a possible allusion to 1 Corinthians. 

? Thus Lightfoot I, 2, 51. Cf. Barnett, Paul Becomes a Literary Influence (Chicago, 
1941), p. 91. 

3 See especially E. E. Ellis, Paul's Use of the OT (London, 1957). 
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but Latin has sustinentibus eum). However, even with Codex A as 
the original reading of Clement, the agreement with 1 Cor. 2.9 is con- 
spicuous. 

Again we have the same possible alternatives to account for Cle- 
ment’s citation : either he has taken it from 1 Corinthians, or he has 
taken it from the same source as Paul—a source which remains un- 
known to us. Among those who argue in favour of the latter hypothesis 
are the Oxford Committee, who favour an unknown pre-Christian 
work,! and Massaux who prefers Rabbinic tradition,? as the source 
of Clement’s citation. When Grant says that the promise is “either 
from an apocryphal book or from Isaiah” it is not clear whether 
he is referring to Clement’s or Paul's source, or both.* 

Resch compiled a great many parallels to our passage from the 
literature of the early Church in an attempt to establish a pre-Pauline 
source for the citation. He found particularly convincing the parallels 
in Apostolic Constitutions VII, 32 and Clement of Alexandria (Protrep- 
ticus X, 94) since in these places alone the words compose part of a 
larger citation. Resch argued that these two citations were independent 
witnesses to the same source from which Paul derived the saying, 
contending on the basis of edayyelilera: in the Alexandrian's intro- 
ductory formula and the reference to the Kingdom of God in the larger 
context of both citations, that the source was a compendium of sayings 


1 NTAF, р. 44. 

2 Op. cit., p. 56. Massaux cites J. Huby (Saint Paul, Première Epitre aux Corinthiens, 
p. 90f.) as favouring Rabbinic tradition, but no evidence is set forth to substantiate the 
hypothesis. Cf. W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (London, 1948), p. 307. P. 
Drews argues that the citation is taken from an ancient liturgical tradition. Op. cit., 
p. 22. 

3 AF II, 60. 

4 Agraphal, TU 5, p. 102f.; cf. pp. 154-167. Resch’s references are: Constitutions 
VII, 32; Clement of Alexandria Protrepticus X, 94; Athanasius De Virginitate 18; Epi- 
phanius Haer. LXIV, 69; Origen in Jerem. Hom. XVIII, 15; Hegesippus, Stephen Goba- 
rus ap. Photium, cod. 232, col. 893; Hom. Clem. II, 13. To this list the Oxford Committee 
adds Actus Petri 10; Acts of Thomas, Syriac (ed. Wright, p. 205), and 2 Cl. 11.7. We may 
note that the saying, or a variation thereof, is found in the Coptic Gospel of Thomas, 
Logion 17. **Jesus said : I shall give you what no eye has seen and no hand has touched 
and (what) has not entered the heart of man". B. M. Metzger's translation, in Synopsis 
Quattuor Evangeliorum, ed. K. Aland (Stuttgart, 1964), p. 519. Cf. also Martyrdom of 
Polycarp 2.3; Tertullian, de resurr. 26. 
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of Jesus. Ropes, however, effectively refuted Resch's claims, but 
without suggesting an alternative explanation of the phenomena.? 

The Oxford Committee's conclusion is based on the exaggerated 
premise that “the context, and therefore the meaning of the passage 
in Clement, is entirely different from that in St. Paul".* Clement 
according to the Committee refers to “the rewards promised to the 
servants of God" whereas Paul has in mind “the hidden mysteries 
which are revealed to the believers by the Spirit of God". While a 
slight difference in emphasis may be admitted, it is incorrect to disso- 
ciate the two citations as entirely different in meaning, for surely 
included in the hidden wisdom nv mpowpıoev 6 Beds трд TOV aldvey 
eis 8да» Aud (1 Cor. 2.7) is the fact that eis ro ueróxovs ўийѕ 
yeveodaı тди neyaAwv kai évÓófev Erayyelıav адтоб (Cl 34.7). 
Thus there is no reason why Clement's application of the citation may 
not have been readily derived from 1 Cor. 2. 

The Oxford Committee is also impressed with the number of parallels 
to Clement's passage found in early Christian literature, all of which 
agree with Clement's applieation of the citation and none of which, 
by the Committee's faulty premise, can be derived from 1 Cor. 2.9. All 
these citations including Clement’s and Paul's are accordingly traced 
back to a pre-Christian source. But, as has already been argued, no 
convincing reason has been given why all of these citations may not 
have been derived from 1 Cor. 2.9. Indeed, it is futile to argue that they 
do not trace back to 1 Cor. 2.9 when pre-Pauline evidence for the cita- 
tion in its present form is totally lacking. To be sure, Origen (Comm. on 
Mt. 27.9) refers the quotation not to the LXX of Isaiah, but to the 
Secrets (= Apocalypse) of Elijah, and Jerome (Comm. on Is. 64.4; 


1 Agrapha? TU 30, pp. 25-29; 110f. To illustrate its synoptic character Resch com- 
pared 1 Cor. 2.9 with the words of Jesus in Mt. 13.16f. and Lk. 10.23; 24.38, and the D 
text of Mt. 25.41. Ibid., p. 28f. Resch fails to discuss the possibility that the citation 
in the larger quotations of Apostolic Constitutions and Clement of Alexandria (which do 
not agree) may be due to the interpolation of 1 Cor. 2.9. On the quotation in Clement of 
Alexandria see M. Mees, who argues that in Stromata V, 25, 5 the quotation stems from 
Paul, but in Protrepticus X, 94, Clement of Alexandria, like his Roman namesake in 
the present passage, cites “einen Text aus der Liturgie als Schrift". Die Zitate aus 
dem Neuen Testament bei Clemens von Alexandrien I, 204. 

2 Die Sprüche Jesu, TU 14, p. 21f. 

3 NTAF, p. 43. Cf. Werner who writes of the “quite different framework" of the 
quotation in Clement and Paul, and who prefers a common apocryphal source. ‘‘Post- 
Biblical Hebraisms in the Prima Clementis", p. 800. 
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Prol. to Gen. Ep. 57.9) confirms the presence of the citation in the Apo- 
calypse of Elijah indicating that it was also to be found in the Ascension 
of Isaiah. Both of these books, however, are probably second century 
Christian pseudepigrapha 1 or, if pre-Christian, have without question 
been Christianized, and therefore may well be dependent upon 1 Corin- 
thians for the citation under discussion. 

What is needed to establish any argument that Clement is not depen- 
dent on 1 Cor. 2.9 is pre-Pauline evidence of the citation.? All of the 
existing parallels are in fact post-Clementine, may naturally be explained 
as dependent upon 1 Corinthians or even Clement's epistle itself, and 
are therefore not admissible as evidence for the source of the citation. 
As for the source of Clement's citation, the certain fact that Clement 
not only knew, but made free use of 1 Corinthians is overwhelmingly 
determinative in concluding that he is dependent upon 1 Cor. 2.9. 
The question concerning the source of Paul’s citation is somewhat 
more difficult. Two factors, however, seem to favour a Septuagintal 
origin for 1 Cor. 2.9. Because Clement’s original text (Codex A) reflects 
certain corrections made with reference to the LXX (i.e. the omission 
of the inital 4 ; the omission of 6 0«ós; the substitution of izopévovow 
for dyarröoıv), and possibly because the citation is introduced with the 
formula Aéye yap, it is apparent that Clement regarded the LXX of 
Is. 64.4 as the source of Paul's citation. Secondly, Paul introduces the 
citation with the formula dAAd xafws уёуратта:, thus indicating 
that he probably regarded the source of the words as canonical scrip- 
ture. Paul elsewhere (e.g. Rom. 9.33; 10.6-8; 14.11) can use similar 


1 Lightfoot I, 2, 106. 

2 J. Weiss, after a long discussion of the passage, writes “Die Quellenfrage lässt 
sich hier nicht erledigen ; aber gegen die Benutzung eines Apokryphon durch P. ist nicht 
das Geringste einzuwenden”. Der erste Korintherbrief, Meyer Komm. (Göttingen, 1925), 
р. 59. It is the lack of evidence that makes the claim of a non-canonical source objection- 
able. 

3 For the various hypotheses suggested see Ellis, op. cit., p. 35. P. Prigent, making use 
of Strack-Billerbeck, has argued at length for a Rabbinic origin of the citation as found 
in Paul. See “Се que Гей n'a pas vu, 1 Cor. 2.9." TRZ 14 (1958), 416-429. Cf. the full 
discussion in A. Feuillet, “L’Enigme de 1 Cor., П, 9", RB 70 (1963), 52-74, where atten- 
tion is called to the parallels in the wisdom literature. 

4 Robertson and Plummer, Commentary on 1 Corinthians, ICC (Edinburgh, 1911), 
P. 41. 

5 C. К. Barrett rightly calls attention to the formula, concluding that “Paul believed 
that he was quoting the OT and we must conclude either that he was doing so from 
memory, and very inaccurately, or that he had a text, perhaps of Isa. LXIV, Lxv different 
from ours". Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians (London, 1968), p. 73. 
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introductory formulae for very loosely worded citations from canonical 
writings. Here as in the previous citation, Paul's departure from the 
LXX may possibly be due to a free handling of the text in accordance 
with his own immediate purposes. We conclude then that in the light 
of the evidence presently available, the most justifiable explanation of 
the citation is that Paul is dependent on the LXX, and Clement in turn 
upon Paul.: 

In one other OT citation, it is just possible that Clement has been 
influenced by 1 Corinthians. Thus in what is apparently a free rendering 
of Dt. 32.15, Clement writes (3.1) &bdayev xai émev, kai émAarvOm, 
koi érayvvOn kal ameAdkrıoev 6 Yyarmıuevos. "Ermev, however, is 
found neither in the Hebrew nor the LXX, and thus the words édayev 
xai émev may deliberately allude to 1 Cor. 10.7 éxd@icev 6 Aads 
фаує? kai reù (a citation from Ex. 32.6) ? or to 1 Cor. 15.32 daywuev 
Kal miwpev, o.Upuov yap amobvicKopev (Is. 22.13). 

Other possible allusions which must be mentioned are the follow- 
ing. Clement’s reference to a0Anrds in 5.1 and the words of 5.5, ITaéAos 
dropovis Bpaßelov 5méBei£ev may reflect 1 Cor. 9.24, одк oldare 
бт, of èv orTadiw rpéyovres mávres èv rpéyovaw, els de Aaußaveı 
тд Bpaßeiov; However, the imagery of the athletic games was doubt- 
less a popular metaphor in describing the Christian way of life (cf. 
especially Phil. 3.14). There is possibly a reminiscence of 1 Cor. 4.10 
in the antithesis of Cl. 3.3 : 


Clement 3.3 1 Corinthians 4.10 


оўтш$ émyépÜncay 
tow эл M $, + е m » € ^ \ 2 
ot drıpoı ёт} rods Evrinovs, е, tpels Evdofor, пиєїс бё Arınoı 
of ёдоёо ёпі тойс ёудбёоиѕ 
a, Nuels pwpot dia Xprorov, 


oi ddpoves ёті rods dpovipovs, Üpeis 86 dpdripor êv Хротф 
oi убо èni rods mpeoflvrépovs b, "ete dodeveis, ducts 86 loxupol 


For two of the clauses (ie. those beginning with of drinoı and of 
véo), however, Clement is probably dependent upon the LXX of 
Ts. 3.5. The words тарадєдокдтаѕ and púpav in Cl. 55.2 may recall 
the similarly used Ywpiow and тарадд of 1 Cor. 13.3. In the same 


1 This is the viewpoint of Lightfoot I, 2, 106; cf. Notes on Epistles of St. Paul (London, 
1898), p. 176ff. Knopf accepts that Clement is dependent on Paul, but not that Paul's 
source was the LXX. Op. cit., p. 103. Clarke (op. cit., p. 99). Barnett (op. cit., p. 93) and 
Jacquier (op. cit., I, 44) agree that Clement's citation is from 1 Cor. 2.9, 

? Grant, AF II, 21. 
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place, Clement's words mooi éavroós mapedwrav eis BovAe(av are 
similar in thought to the words of 1 Cor. 9.19 mäoıv épavróv Edov- 
Awoa.! 

Similarity of idea, and therefore possibility of allusion, is also to be 
found in Cl. 48.6 where the words kai бттє ro kowwgedès mäcıv, каї 
un тд éavroó, may well echo 1 Cor. 10.24 umöeis rò éavroó Inreirw 
алла тд тод érépov (cf. also 1 Cor. 10.33 un ётди тд épavrob 
avudopov аААа тд rar moMir). The idea of Cl. 38.2 6 áyvós èv тӯ 
capki un dAaloveveodw, yırworwv бт Erepds Eorıv б émuyopnyav 
аўтф ту Eykpdreiav bears a resemblance to that of 1 Cor. 4.7 ri 8 
ёуєс б ойк EAaßes ; ei де kal EAaßes, ті kavyäcaı ws un Außer ; 

Further parallels in idea need not be mentioned since they become 
so general in nature that it is impossible to recognize them as definite 
allusions to 1 Corinthians. Similarly, lists of isolated words or stereo- 
typed phrases which are common to Clement and 1 Corinthians must 
for the same reason remain unconvincing.? Enough, however, has been 
said to establish Clement's frequent reliance upon 1 Corinthians. 

We must now turn to the question of Clement’s knowledge of 2 
Corinthians. Does Clement use this epistle, or does he in any way 
betray à knowledge of it? As we have already seen, Clement wrote 
(47.1): dvaddBere nv EmioroAnv Tod narapiov lla/Aov тоб aroo- 
TÓÀov. Question has been raised as to whether this reference to emıo- 
roAnv, in the singular, can be taken to indicate Clement’s ignorance of 
Paul's subsequent letter(s) to the Corinthians. Lightfoot, followed by 
Knopf ? and Grant,* has pointed out however that no such conclusion 
is warranted since for ancient writers “where the context clearly shows 
which epistle [of a pair] is meant, no specification is needed".5 There 
can be little doubt from the references to Cephas and Apollos, in the 
words with which Clement continues, that the Corinthian readers 
would have known which letter Clement had in mind. Nonetheless it 
will be clear from what follows that the evidence for Clement's know- 
ledge of 2 Corinthians is rather slight. 


1 Ibid., p. 87. 

2 See Massaux, op. cit., p. 58f. 

3 Op. cit., p. 122f. 

4 AF II, 78. 

5 T, 2, 143. Lightfoot provides examples from Irenaeus, Origen, Methodius, Macarius, 
Jerome, Anastasius of Sinai, and Chrysostom. Cf. Zahn, ӨТК I, 812. Despite a number 
of references to parallels in his commentary, Lightfoot adds “І have not observed any 
distinct traces of the influence of 2 Corinthians on Clement's language or thoughts". Ibid. 
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To begin with, passages which may possibly allude to 2 Corinthians, 
but which are also paralleled in other epistles known to Clement (e.g. 
Cl. 13.1—1 Cor. 1.31 [2 Cor. 10.17]; Cl. 38.2=1 Cor. 16.17 [2 Cor. 
9.12]; Cl. 24.5—1 Cor. 15.37 [yvpvol, 2 Cor. 5.3]; Cl. 30.6—Rom. 2.29 
[2 Cor. 10.18]), cannot be accepted as evidence of Clement's knowledge 
of 2 Corinthians. While some of these passages may be actual reminis- 
cences of 2 Corinthians the safest conclusion is that they derive from 
epistles which are known to have been used by Clement. 

Perhaps the most important of the possible allusions to 2 Corinthians 
is found in Clement's references to Paul's sufferings in 5.5f: Sià £$Àov 
xai ёру labios ®лоцоуўс Bpaßelov ®тёдє єў, Eemrarıs Seopa 
dopécas, duyadevdeis, №дасдєіѕ. This list bears some similarity to 
the much longer list of tribulations which Paul bimself presents in 2 
Cor. 11.23ff. In particular, ézrák« Seopa $opécas parallels ev 
$vAakais пєріссотёра (11.23); фоуаёєодєіс may reflect the incident 
recorded in 11.32f. ; and Ai&acÓeís is the equivalent of атаё EAıdaodnv 
(11.25). It is possible then that Clement is here directly alluding to the 
list of 2 Cor. 11, or perhaps indirectly so, having taken the sugges- 
tion of such a list from the passage.! This latter possibility also allows 
for the fact that the source of Clement’s errakıs remains unknown. 
It may be questioned why, if he knew 2 Corinthians, Clement did not 
make more explicit use of this famous passage in writing to the very 
same Church. Yet because Clement's passage does show contact, how- 
ever slight, with 2 Cor. 11, one wonders whether J. Н. Kennedy was 
justified in saying that Clement “totally ignored" the passage.? Certain- 
ly Clement's words bear enough similarity to 2 Cor. 11 to have imme- 
diately reminded his readers of that passage; perhaps Clement felt it 
unnecessary to duplicate the passage so well known to his readers, and 
remained content with the mere suggestion of it.* 

Another possible allusion is found in Clement's words in 36.2, 
8:0 rovrov dreviowuev eis rà Dm ту obpaviv, ba Tovrov Evorrrpi- 
Löneda. ту duwpov kal Umeprárqv булу адтод which may be remi- 


1 Barnett writes “Тһе suggestion of such a list would almost certainly come from 
a recollection of the list in 2 Corinthians". Op. cit., p. 91. 

? The Second and Third Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians (London, 1900), p. 150. 

3 Beyschlag writes “Dass der Verfasser des 1 Clem seine Kenntnis über die Schicksale 
des Paulus in c. 5 mindestens zum Teil aus den paulinischen Briefen gewonnen habe, ist, 
trotz aller Divergenzen, die dabei nicht zu übersehen sind, immer wieder behauptet wor- 
den, vor allem für das Motiv der “‘Steinigung” von I Cl 5,6 (vgl. II Kor. 11,25)". Op. cit., 
p. 32. For Beyschlag, however, the alleged dependence is unconvincing. 
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niscent of 2 Cor. 3.18: „eis дё mdvres dvaxexaduppevw просото 
thy Bófav xvpíov Karomrpılöuevoı TYP айту єікбуа peranopbov- 
реда апд 86 5 eis döfav, kaÜdmep апд Kupiov mvejparos. 

The contact between the passages would not be impressive were 
it not for the similar verbs evorrpilöneda and karomrpılönevo. Not 
much may be concluded from this isolated similarity, however, except 
to indicate the possibility that Clement may here allude to the Pauline 
passage.! 

The words of Cl. 2.7 could possibly be dependent upon 2 Cor. 9.8, 
but Clement’s тоцшог makes agreement with Titus or 2 Tim. 2.21 
more probable, as can be seen from the following. 

Cl. 2.7 - Eroıuoı eis пбх ёруоу dyabdv 

(Cl. 33.1 - пау Epyov ayahov Emıreieiv) 

(Cl. 34.4 - eat лбу Epyov dya0óv) 

2 Cor. 9.8 - mepiooeumre eis пӣу Epyov åyaðóv 

Tit. 3.1 - прдѕ тё» épyov dyaÜóv Eroinovus elvat 

2 Tim. 2.21 - eis тё» Epyov dyahov Hronaoevov 

2 Tim. 3.17 - mpös wav ёруоу dya0óv E&nprionevos 

Since Clement elsewhere seems to allude to Titus,? the present words 
may also be taken as an allusion to Tit. 3.1 rather than to 2 Cor. 9.8. 

OT phraseology found in Cl. 2.8 may suggest contact with 2 Cor. 
3.3. 


Clement 2.8 2 Corinthians 3.3 Proverbs 7.3(LXX) 

Tà mpooTäypara Kal ёотё EemoroAn Xpvoroó mepidou $ё адтодѕ 

Tà Sixatdpara тод Kupiov Staxovneioa bp” uv, cois SaxrvAas 

ёті ta пАйтт éyyeypappévy ... ётѓурафоу $ 

ris Kapdias pv ойк ev mAafiv ABivas ёл} Tò mAaros 

ёуёуратто. a’ еу тАа іу kapõiais саркіуакс. тўѕ Kapdias aov. 


However, as can be seen, Clement’s words agree more closely with 
the LXX of Pr. 7.3. It is also significant that Clement uses the word 
mAdros, which is found in the LXX text, and not Paul's тха, a more 
correct translation of the underlying Hebrew word mj». Thus it is 


1 The verb катоттрі (орох is used in a similar way by Philo in Legum alleg. 3.33. 
For the Hellenistic use of the imagery see R. Reitzenstein, Historia Monachorum und 
Historia Lausiaca, Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments, Neue Folge 7. Heft (Göttingen, 1916), p. 244ff. 

2 See below, p. 234ff. 

3 Lightfoot sees the zAdros of Pr. 7.3 as due to the result of an early misreading of 
тАакоѕ. I, 2, 19. Cf. Kennedy, op. cit., p. 148. 
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difficult to allow that Clement here reveals any influence of 2 Corinth- 
lans. 

The final clause of Cl. 41.1, u maperßaivuv TOv wpiouevov тў 
Acırovpyias abrod kavóva, may be an adoption of a similar metaphor 
used in 2 Cor. 10.13f. : sets de ойк eis rà dnerpa kavynaópe0a, aAAa 
Kara rò pérpov тод kavóvos об épépwev ўиїу 6 Beds pérpov, ёфи- 
reodaı dypt kat dudv. од yàp ws ш) epexvodpevos eis бийс Ürepekrei- 
vouev éavroís ктА. Although the contexts of the two passages are 
very different, the specific point made is quite similar. This is under- 
lined by the common use of xavdév, and the more generally parallel 
ópiouévov and Euepioev, and mapekfaivaw and  )mepekretvopev. 
Clement's argument against self-commendation in 38.2 0 rasewodpo- 
уду и) éavrQ рарторєіто, aad’ éáTo р] E érépov éavróv pap- 
rupeioda: is very similar in concept to Paul's words in 2 Cor. 10.12, 
où yàp то\идџиєу Eykpivar 4j cvyKpivat éavros тилу rv éavro)s 
ovvioravdvrwv * @АА@ aùrol Ev éavrois éavroUs uerpobvres Kal ovy- 
Kpivovres éavroùs éavrots od avvıacıv. However, there is no verbal 
contact, and similar ideas are also found plainly enough in 1 Cor. 
(4.5,7 ; 1.31). When Clement writes (55.3) modal yvvatkes Evövvauw- 
Beicaı Sia rs ydpitos тоб eo émereAécavro moAAd dvöpeia, he 
could possibly have in mind the words of 2 Cor. 12.9: аркє cor ù 
xépis pov ‘ў yàp Övvanıs Ev aodeveig redetrar. The relation be- 
tween ydpis and Öyvanıs is especially striking and the connection 
of dcévera with yvvatkes a natural one. 

The allusions just examined—indeed, all the allusions to 2 Corinthi- 
ans which can be gleaned from Clement— provide interesting possibili- 
ties but are not at all conclusive concerning Clement’s knowledge of 
the epistle. Kennedy has forcefully argued that, considering Clements 
penchant for borrowing phraseology serviceable to his purpose from 
other NT writings (1 Corinthians and Hebrews), it is inconceivable 
that had he known 2 Corinthians he could have neglected to employ 
it in his argument. “Chapters 10-13 of 2 Corinthians are full of rebukes 
of the Corinthians for sedition and rebellion—the very sins which 
Clement had to censure”.! Yet when one reads through these chapters 
it is difficult to see what material Clement could have made use of 
(except perhaps 12.20 and the eipyvevere of 13.11) since the chapters 
are essentially autobiographical, being concerned with specific indi- 
viduals who were making a personal attack on the Apostle, and thus 


1 Kennedy, op. cit., p. 146. 
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not as readily applicable to the Corinthian Church of Clement’s day 
as Kennedy seems to think.! Indeed, it remains futile to speculate what 
effective use Clement might or might not have made of certain passages 
of Scripture.? In point of fact authors do not always act in accordance 
with our expectations and it is therefore dangerous to base con- 
clusions on what we think they ought to have done. More serious than 
Kennedy's argument from silence, however, is his failure to admit the 
existence of possible allusions. If any of the allusions mentioned 
above are true, then Clement is not silent concerning 2 Corinthians. 
It must be remembered that Clement does not actually quote from any 
of the Pauline epistles or Hebrews; what we are confronted with are 
allusions of varying degrees of clarity. The allusions to 2 Corinthians 
in Clement’s epistle may not happen to be as clear as those to 1 Corinthi- 
ans, but they remain valid possibilities and cannot be ignored.? We 
conclude then that although the evidence does not approach that con- 
cerning 1 Corinthians—an epistle with which Clement was certainly 
acquainted—there nonetheless remains a strong possibility that Cle- 
ment knew and alluded to 2 Corinthians.* 


1 Guthrie wisely notes that “the data on which Kennedy argues [i.e. Clement’s 
alleged failure to use 2 Corinthians] could be adequately explained on the simpler expe- 
dient that Clement was more impressed by 1 Corinthians than 2 Corinthians, or perhaps 
better understood it”. The Pauline Epistles (London, 1963), p. 258, n. 1. 

2 Doubtless one could mention passages peculiarly appropriate to Clement’s purpose, 
in writings he certainly knew, but which he had failed to use, or conversely, passages 
which Clement used which we ourselves would not have chosen. Wrede remarked on the 
lateness of Clement's reference to Paul's epistle to the Corinthians (47.1) “man wundert 
sich fast, dass es so spät geschieht".Op. cit., p. 32. 

3 J. Knox regards it as “very likely" that Clement had read our 2 Corinthians. Phile- 
mon Among the Letters of Paul (Chicago, 1935), p. 36f. Knoch writes that the question of 
Clement’s use of 2 Corinthians is ‘weder sicher zu erweisen noch sicher zu bestreiten". 
Op. cit., p. 85. 

4 Because the evidence of Clement’s knowledge of 2 Corinthians is so slight, it cannot 
be determined whether Clement knew only one of the letters that may have been 
put together to form 2 Corinthians. Clement's epistle, with its reference to Paul's “letter”, 
could possibly have stimulated the compilation of other letters to form 2 Corinthians. 
On the other hand, this may have been accomplished earlier, or the letter may have been 
& unity from the beginning. In any event, there is no evidence that parts of our 2 Corin- 
thians ever circulated independently outside of Corinth. Moreover, Clement quite possibly 
knew a ten epistle Pauline corpus, in which 2 Corinthians would have been a constituent 
part. See below, p. 283ff. 
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C. Romans 


Paul's epistle to the Romans is the one NT epistle for which there 
exists an a priori probability that it was known to Clement and the 
Church at Rome. Written by Paul in the city of Corinth about 55 or 
56 AD, the original manuscript itself was probably available to Cle- 
ment. There is, indeed, perhaps not as much allusion to the epistle 
in Clement's letter as one might expect, but it is clear enough that 
Romans on more than one occasion came to mind as Clement wrote. 

The clearest allusion is probably that which occurs in Cl. 35.5f. and 
which parallels Rom. 1.29ff. 


Clement 35.5-6 Romans 1.29-31,32 
(Text of A) (Text of Nestle-Aland) 
dmoppüjavres db’ éavráv wenAnpwpedvous 
mäcav ddrkiav таст adıria 
xai dvouíav, movnpia 
mÀeove£ (av, mAeovefig kaxig, neoroüs dóvov фбуоо 
ёрєѕ, Epidos 
какотдєіаѕ $óAov 
тє Kai SdAous, xakonÜeías, 
yOupiopous Jıdupıoras, 
тє kai karakalıds, катаАаАоу$<, 
Өєостоуіау, бєостоуєїѕ, 
0Вр:отас, 
Фпертфауіау dnepnpdvovs, 
тє Kai dAalovelay, аЛа брас, épevperas кокфу, ктА. 
кєродоёіау 


тє коі [ајф:Лоёсуѓау 1. 
32,  ofrwes тд Sixalwpa тоб heo ётуубутєс, 


тадта yàp of mpdgaovres бті of тё тоадта mpdaoovres 

oruynroi ra Bea отарҳоъси - &£iot Üavárov eiolv, 

o? џбуоу $ oí mpáaaovres айт@, où u.óvov айта тобо, 

алАа xal ol auvevdokoüvres айтой$. СААЯ xai cuvevSoxotaw rois mpdacovaw. 


1 A few variants occur in this list as found in the MSS and versions. Thus for dvouíay, 
C supported by the Syriac and Latin reads movnpiav, apparently due to harmonization 
with the list in Romans 1. C omits Aeovefiav by apparent inadvertence, since both 
Latin and Syriac support A. Similarly A's ¢:Acfeviay seems to be the result of an acci- 
dental omission of the alpha privative; thus C, supported by S, reads ddiogeviav. 
L however has inhumilitatem, and this has led some (e.g. Knopf, op. cit., p. 105) tc 
suggest that A should be emended to read diAodofiav. Unfortunately, chapter 35 is lack- 
ing in both Coptic MSS. 
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Clement does not give the full catalogue of sins found in Rom. 1 but 
what he does give agrees almost word for word and occurs in exactly 
the same order (except for the reversal of 8óAov and какотбєіаѕ). 
Besides Clement’s ávouíav (for movopía), only the final two items 
kevodofiav and àduo£evíav, are not found in Romans, presumably 
having been added by Clement as particularly appropriate to the Corin- 
thian Church.! 

Equally impressive in its similarity to Rom. 1 is the sentence which 
follows the catalogue. Except for Clement's substitution of the slightly 
milder orvynrot 7@ Bew $mrápyovow for аёю: ÜOavárov eiciv the 
sentence is essentially the same. In the last half of the sentence Clement 
agrees even more closely with Rom. 1.32 as found in the reading of B 
aura moiodvres ... ouvevöokoövres and the old Latin and Clementine 
Vulgate of погодитєс ... cuvevdoxodvres (qui ea faciunt ... consen- 
tiunt facientibus). Zuntz regards the participles of Clement’s text as 
reflecting a corrupted text and conjectures that they may have been 
in the copy of the letter which Paul himself sent to Rome while the 
correct reading was preserved in another authentic copy of the epistle.? 
However, since Clement is obviously not quoting verbatim (as the use 
of mpácow for moréw indicates), it is perhaps easier to believe that 
Clement's paraphrase was itself the cause of the participial forms in 
the MS of Romans which lay behind B, the old Latin and the Clementine 
Vulgate. (The early popularity of Clement's epistle could easily account 
for its influence on a scribe copying Romans 1.) On the other hand, it is 
possible that the participial forms in question reflect the original text 
of the epistle and that the smoother reading contained in the favoured 





1 Despite the fact that the list is taken from Rom. 1, there seems to be no reason 
why Clement could not have rounded it off with words pertinent to the situation at 
Corinth. Contra, Knopf, op. cit., p. 105. Sanders, while admitting that Clement's cata- 
logue is derived from Rom. 1, regards Clement's d¢iAogevia (and бєостиуѓа) as another 
indication that Clement has been influenced by Hellenistio literature. Ор. cit., р. 77£. 
Werner surmises а common source for Cl. 35.6 and Rom. 1.32. “Post-Biblical Hebraisms 
in the Prima Clementis", p. 801. Cf. E. Peterson who, noting a similar passage in 
Testament of Asher (VI, 2), suggests that Clement and Paul are dependent upon an 
apocalyptic writing. Frühkirche, Judentum und Gnosis (Rome, 1959), p. 96. But even 
though Paul were here dependent upon a Jewish source, any argument that Clement is 
dependent upon the same source seems far-fetched in the light of Clement's clear know- 
ledge of Romans. 

2 The Text of the Epistles, p. 219f. 
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textual tradition is an attempt to cover over the resultant anacoluthon 
as it came from the hand of Paul.! 

In addition to the catalogue itself and the concluding sentence, a 
contact may perhaps be found in the introductory words where Cle- 
ment’s rà дуўкоута (35.5) stands in contrast to rà un kaÜ5kovra of 
Rom. 1.28. More probably, however, Clement’s words are to be traced 
to the influence of Stoic terminology. 

We conclude that the clear and repeated parallelisms between these 
two lengthy passages is compelling and that Clement’s dependence 
upon Romans is the only satisfactory conclusion which can be drawn. 

A second allusion is almost certainly to be found in 32.2 where 
Clement describes what has come from Jacob, d£ aùroô yàp iepeis 
kai /leviraı mävres of AevrovpyoÜvres TH Bvoraornpiw ToO «od 
ёё aùroô 6 кйро$ '"Incoós тд ката сарка. These words strongly 
resemble Rom. 9.4f. where Paul, speaking of the Israelites, writes 
dv ý viobecia kai ù 8ó£a kal ai б,аӨйко Kai 1) vonoßenia Kai ў Àa- 
Tpeia каї ai emayyeliaı, dv ot патёрєѕ, kal ёё dv 6 Xpwarós TO Kata 
сірка. Here we have a clear parallelism of ideas: on the one hand, 
from the Israelites, on the other from Jacob, is seen to come not only 
the service of God in worship, but also 6 kópios 'Imcotüs | ó Хро- 
Tos, TÒ ката сарка. This last phrase common to both passages is 
particularly significant and seems to be the very kind of reminiscence 
to Romans which one would expect from Clement as he wrote.? 

A further allusion is very probably to be seen in Cl. 33.1: ri odv 
momowper, adeAdoi ; Adpynowuev amd тїз dyaÜomowWas Kal ёука- 
raleinwuev Tv dyamıv; unbaußs roro doar ó Seondrns ёф’ 
uiv ye yerndfvar, dÀÀà ameícopev peta éxreveias Kal пробдошаѕ 
тё» Epyov ауабду ёлїтєАєї. These words are very similar to Paul's 
in Rom. 6.1: ri ov epodpev ; émpévopev тў üpapría, tva ў xapıs 


1 This suggestion is made by J. N. Birdsall, “The New Testament Text", CHB I, 
eds. P. R. Ackroyd and C. F. Evans (Cambridge, 1970), p. 335f. 

2 The Oxford Committee rightly remark that “Тһе phrase тб xarà odpra is not а 
very obvious one”. NT AF, р. 39. H.-W. Bartsch has also called attention to the parallel 
phrase тд катӣ odpra. “Rom. 9,5 und 1. Clem. 32,4" ThZ 21 (1965), 401-409. There are, 
as Bartsch indicates, similarities between Cl. 32.4 and Rom. 9.5. He seems to go too far, 
however, when he maintains that the former is a “paraphrase” of the latter. In any event, 
it is impossible to support the conjectural reading dw 6 émi mávrew Oeds for 6 
Qv éni пбутоу 085 in Rom. 9.5 on the basis of Clement’s text as Bartsch attempts to 
do : “Dass Clemens dies jedoch іп Róm. 9,5 gelesen hat, dürfte sich daran erweisen, dass 
er 6 émi mávrow 0є05 durch ó паутокрітор Oeds ersetzt" (p. 408). The title à mavrorparwp, 
however, is à common one in Clement's epistle and may be unrelated to Rom. 9.5. 
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mAeovaon ; uù yevorro. It is not merely the similarity in form of 
the two successive rhetorical questions in these passages that is to be 
noticed, but particularly the similarity of the underlying thought. 
Indeed, in Clement as in Paul, what gives rise to the questions is the 
emphasis of justification by faith which immediately precedes them. 
Paul is continuing the well known argument of Rom. 3-5 when he 
is prompted to ask the questions; Clement shows his acquaintance 
with the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith in 32.3f., writing 
(32.4) od д éavróv ĉıkaroúueða, ode Sid THs Nuerepas софіоѕ ў 
ovveoews N edoeBelas 1 Epywv dv Kareıpyacdueda ev бозбттүт. Kap- 
dias, аЛа бй, тўс miorews. б Ts mávras ro)s am’ aidvos 6 mav- 
rorparwp Üeós edcxaiwoev (cf. Rom. 5.1). Thereupon he poses 
questions, exactly as did Paul, to prevent a misunderstanding of the 
practical implications of justification by faith.! There can be little 
doubt that Clement here patterns his thoughts after Paul's model in 
Rom. 6.1. 

At several points where Clement may be alluding to Romans the 
question is made more difficult by the occurrence of similar words in 
other Pauline epistles. Thus while Clement's use of the metaphor of 
the body and its members (37.5; 38.1; 46.7) can, as we have seen, be 
accounted for as a reminiscence of 1 Cor. 12 (and 6.15), it is equally 
possible that Clement may also reflect Rom. 12.4f. (or Eph. 4.25; 
5.30). Another example of this problem can be seen in Cl. 34.2: 
ё abroö уар arw rà парта which may trace back to 1 Cor. 8.6 
(é£ 05 та mavra) or to Rom. 11.36 (ёё аўтой xai ё адтод koi 
eis одтду rà mávra) Similarly, in Cl. 36.2 the phrase ý dovveros 
каї Eokorwuevn Sidvota judy, and in 51.5 rds dovvérous Kapdias 
may well be a 1eflection of Rom. 1.21 &okoriodn 7) dovveros abrav 
xapdia.? However, it is also possible that Eph. 4.18, éoxotwpévor тӯ 


1 Massaux’s refusal to recognize the presence of the Pauline doctrine of justification 
by faith in Clement because of Clement's emphasis on good works, is based on his mistaken 
assumption that Paul's teaching excludes the necessity of exhortation to good works. 
Op. cit., p. 51ff. But Paul himself frequently urges the necessity of good works (e.g. 
Rom. 6.12f.; 6.19; 13.12f; Gal. 5.21). Lightfoot is correct when he regards Clement as 
combining the teaching of Paul and James which is “‘verbally, though not essentially, 
antagonistic”. I, 1, 96. Cf. Westcott, A General Survey of the History of the Canon of the 
NT (London, 1896), p. 25. 

? Clement of Alexandria (Stromata IV, 110, 2) quotes this passage from the Roman 
Clement in verbatim agreement except for the substitution of &oxorisuevn for eoxo- 
тоџёл by apparent harmonization with Rom. 1.21. This would seem to indicate that 
whoever was reponsible for the harmonization regarded the phrase as an allusion to Rom. 1. 
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ravoi dvres, is the source of Clement’s language. In 40.1 the 
words eis ra Baby ris Üclas yvóoews could possibly be a reflection 
of 1 Cor. 2.10: rò yàp mvedua пбута épevvà, kai ra Вабт тоб Вєо?, 
ог Eph. 3.18 (va ёйоуйоттє karadaßeodaı оду mücw Tots dyiow ті 
тд mAdros Kal phos kal Dos kal Bdbos, 'yvôvai тє тї DwepBdA- 
Aovoav Tis yrdcews Ayanınv той Хрістод, or perhaps more proba- 
bly, Rom. 11.33: à Вабоѕ mAoírov коі coóías kai yviicews Ücob. 
There are two factors which make it difficult to trace allusory lan- 
guage in such cases as these: first, the overlapping in doctrine and 
phraseology in the Pauline epistles; and second, the fact that Clement 
paraphrases and does not quote. Consequently there can be no cer- 
tainty concerning the source of these various allusions, although one 
may more safely attribute them to Romans or 1 Corinthians—epistles 
well attested in Clement —than to Ephesians. 

Possible influence of Romans on Clement is to be seen in connection 
with at least one of two OT citations common to both. In 50.6,7 Cle- 
ment quotes Ps. 31.1,2 : yeyparraı уар ` parapıoı, dv афедтоау ai 
avoniaı kal dv ёпєкаАдфӣтсау ai dpapriat: ракаріоѕ йўр, об ov 
un) Aoyionraı kópios арартіау, одде srw Ev TQ orönarı одтоб 
ö6Xos. These words are in exact agreement with the LXX text and 
with the citation as found in Rom. 4.7f. which, however, omitting the 
last clause, ends with the word ápapríav. Because Clement’s text is 
in verbatim agreement with the LXX, is introduced with the formula 
уёураттаі, and gives the full sentence while Paul omits the final clause, 
it is certain that Clement is dependent upon the LXX. It is in his next 
sentence (50.7), however, that Clement seems to indicate influence 
from Rom. 4, for he writes oros ó nakapıouös éyévero émi rods 
ékAeAeypévous td Tod Heod dia '"Inooó Xpwro0 той коріо» av. 
It is almost as though Clement were answering the question Paul asks 
immediately following the same citation (Rom. 4.9): ó paxaptopos 
оду одтос Emil тђу mepırounv Ù Kal émi тў» акроВостѓау ; This inter- 
esting parallel, occurring immediately after the same OT citation, 
shows either that the citation itself was suggested by Rom. 4.7f., or 
that in the actual process of citing Ps. 31.1f., Clement recalled Paul's 
use of the citation and the words which immediately follow it. 

In the second of the OT citations it is very less certain that Clement 
has been influenced by Romans. In 10.6 Clement quotes Gn. 15.5f. 
in close agreement with the LXX. The text of Gn. 15.6, however, 
as quoted by Clement, Ewiorevoev дё ’Aßpaau тф eG, kal Луіс? 
адтф eis Öikauoovvnv, is in verbatim agreement with the citation 
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in Rom. 4.3 and Jas. 2.23, while lacking the LXX's initial «ai, and 
inserting the particle 8é after emiorevoev, where the LXX has none. 
(The citation is found again in Gal. 3.6 where it lacks both «al and 
de.) Thus despite Clement’s obvious dependence on the LXX, it is 
possible that Clement has been affected by the text of Gn. 15.6 found 
in Rom. 4.3 (or Jas. 2.23), although perhaps the single difference 
—i.e. the substitution of the postpositive de for the connective xai— 
should not be emphasized. 

Further possible allusions are to be seen in Cl. 30.6 and 47.7. In 
30.6 Clement's words ó émawos ўифу Eorw ev Bed Kai um ё 
афт@у ` aùrenaweroùs yap poe? 6 Ücós are comparable to those of 
Rom. 2.29 where Paul describes the person who is truly a Jew as one 
od б Émouvos одк ёё дудротау aA” ёк roô beot. The same thought 
is found in 1 Cor. 4.5 (xai тбтє 6 Emawvos yevýoerar ékdorw атд тоб 
Geod) and 2 Cor. 10.18 (où yàp 6 Eavröv auvıordvwv, exeivos Eoriv 
Öökınos, ала, ôv 6 Küpios avvíiarqow), where the parallels are per- 
haps not as close as those found in Romans. In 47.7 when Clement 
speaks of the scandal of the Corinthian Church to those outside the 
communion, he adds dore kai BAaodnnias emddpecbar rH dvopare 
коріоу 0:0. тїр Önerepav apdpoovvnv. This could well be an allusion 
to the citation found in Rom. 2.24 тд yàp óvoua тоб дєоб du брӣѕ 
BAaodnpeirta Ev rois éüveaw, kaÜs yéypanra. Alternatively, how- 
ever, Clement may be alluding to the source of the citation itself (Is. 
52.5). 

Similarity of ideas which may suggest allusion can be seen in the 
following instances. In 38.2 Clement exhorts ó loyupds un [alrnne- 
Aeirw тд dodevn,: an idea similar to the Pauline exhortation in 
Rom. 15.1 odeidouev è ńýueîs of Övvaroi rà dodevnnara Tüv 
advvarwv Baordlew, kai u) éavrois dpéokew (cf. Rom. 14.1) In 
his long prayer near the end of his epistle Clement writes (60.1): 
ad tiv dévaov тоб kóouov cíoracw дий TÜV évepyovuévov ёфа- 
vepomoimoas * où, küpie, тђу olkovuevwv ёктисаѕ ... ó aodds ev TO 
ктібєу kal gvverós Ev TÔ TA yevóueva éSpdca, ó dyabds Ev rois 
ópcp.évow. This idea that the visible creation manifests something 
of the character of God is very possibly reminiscent of Rom. 1.20: 
та yàp dópara avroð йтд krícews kóopov rois mowjuaciw voojpeva 


1 There is confusion as to the text of A. Lake says it reads un ryruneleirw. Lightfoot 
says pù тиреАєіто. The photocopy of the MS is impossible to read beyond the inital 
MHT. 
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xafoparat, q тє aldıos aŭro Ödvanıs kat deiörns. In the same 
prayer Clement urges submission to rulers and governors adding that 
they have their office from God (61.1): 


, t м; А. > H a , + ^ ^ ^ = + э 
av, 8опота, was rijv é£ovaiav ris Bactelas adtois dia тод neyadompenods Kai dver- 
бирутјтоо kpárovs aov, eis тд ywoakovras Huds THv Uno соў adrois dedouernv Ööfav xal 

x е А * - A 5, t ^ , ГА + Lg T4 * 2 
тшу bmordoceodaı адтоїѕ, under évavriovpévovs TH BeAnpari aov ` ols 8ós, кбріє, Dyleuav, 
єіртјутр, Gudvorav, edordderay, eis тд Oérew aurods тђу und соб бєдошёуту adrois tjyepo- 


N ‚ 
viav anpooxémws. 


These words can be regarded as an expansion of Paul’s teaching in Rom. 
18.1 : máca yvy) eovcias trepeyovcais бпотассёодо. od yàp 
éarw e€ovota ei un rò дєод, ai дё одоог Ud Oeod Teraypevar eloi. 
Finally, in 64.1 when Clement pronounces a benediction on his readers, 
calling upon God ó ékdAefdpevos tov kpuov "собу Xpwróv, he 
could possibly reflect Rom. 1.4 тод öpıodevros viod дєод ... ооб 
Xpıorod тод kvpiov uâ. 

Some of these allusions are less convincing than others, but all are 
possibilities deserving of consideration. Again the list could be extended 
—no single listing can rightly be claimed as exhaustive. Yet the most 
significant of the possible allusions have been discussed and the 
unassailable conclusion is that Clement was thoroughly familiar with 
Pauls epistle to the Romans and that he automatically, almost 
unconsciously, weaves its ideas and phraseology into his own epistle. 


D. THE REMAINING PAULINE EPISTLES 


It is not surprising that Clement’s knowledge of the longer NT 
epistles such as Hebrews, 1 Corinthians, and Romans is evidenced by 
a number of clear allusions. The probability of the occurrence of allu- 
sions, however, decreases in proportion to the decrease of the length 
of an epistle. Thus on a priori grounds it is not to be expected that 
attestation by allusion will be as convincing for the shorter Pauline 
epistles as it is in the case of 1 Corinthians and Romans. Because of 
the lessened probability of allusions to these shorter epistles, the argu- 
ment from silence (viz., that since Clement does not allude to an epistle 
he does not know of it) becomes increasingly precarious. Nevertheless, 
in our concern for any positive indication of Clement’s knowledge 
of these epistles we shall (as in our consideration of 2 Corinthians) in 
almost every case dismiss as evidence material which because of over- 
lapping can be accounted for on the basis of 1 Corinthians or Romans. 
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1. Galatians 


In the words of 2.1, kai ra malpara афтод jv трд ó$0aAuOv 
$udv, Clement appears to allude to the words of Paul in Gal. 3.1, 
ols кат ó$0aAuo)s 'Inooós Хротд< mpoeypadn Eoraupmevos. 
Moreover, this common appeal to the vividness (kar офбаАдби< | 
трд óó0aAuÓv) with which the sufferings of Christ were perceived by 
the Galatians and Corinthians occurs in almost identical contexts. 
The idea is employed by both Paul and Clement to heighten, by way 
of rebuke, the gravity of their readers’ respective failures—for the 
Galatians, their apparent capitulation to the Judaizers (Gal. 
3.10ff.); for the Corinthians, their lapse into jealousy, strife and dis- 
order (Cl. 3.1ff.). Thus it is very probable, not only from the parallel 
ideas, but from the application of the ideas, that Clement here alludes 
to Galatians.! 

Speaking of Peter and Paul (among others), Clement writes in 5.2: 
8:4 CAAov kai POdvov oi uéyvorot kai Gucaiórarou ordAoı edidyOnoav 
kai ёо Üavárov Y0Anoav. In thus describing the apostles as ordo: 
Clement may allude to Gal. 2.9 where the same word describes James, 
Peter, and John, of o«oóvres orot elva. Although this 
metaphorical usage of the word has Jewish antecedents,? in the NT 
and early Christian literature it is found only in these two places. It 
Seems probable that Clement has derived the word from Gal. 2.9 
and thus rightly includes Paul among the oror, who in Galatians 
stand in contrast to Раш.з 

Clement’s exhortation (56.1) xai pets оду evröxwpev wept rÀv 
év rw mapanraparı brapyovrwy is similar to that of Gal. 6.1: à8eA- 
doi, ёду kal тродтифӨй dvOpwros & ти. параттораті, duels of 
mveunarıkol катартібєтє Tov ToioÜrov Ev mvevuatt прайтутоѕ. In 
addition to the same spirit of concern expressed by the two writers, 
the exact agreement in the phrase év ти: паратторат: is striking. 
It would appear then that here too is a probable allusion to Galatians. 


1 The Oxford Committee prints Dt. 28.66 alongside Galatians and Clement at this 
point (NTAF, p. 52). However, if the relationship between Gal. 3.1 and Dt. 28.66 is 
doubtful, the suggested relationship between Cl. 2.1 and Dt. 28.66 is much more so. 

2 Lightfoot says the metaphor was ‘‘commonly used by the Jews in speaking of the 
great teachers of the law”. St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians (London, 1874), p. 109. 

3 Knopf has no hesitation in saying ‘‘Die Säulen stammen sicher aus Gal. 2”. Op. cit., 
p. 50. Cf. Massaux who speaks of “une allusion certaine", op. cit., p. 46. Thus also Knoch, 
op. cit., p. 85. 
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In the question asked in 31.2, rivos хару ndAoyndn 6 патђр 
pov `АВрааџ, odyi Sucatoosvqv kat. aAnbeıav 8:4 пістєшѕ movjcas ; 
Clement may well reflect his knowledge of Paul’s argument concern- 
ing Abraham found in Gal. 3. It is true, of course, that Abraham’s 
justifieation by faith is discussed in Rom. 4. In the latter passage, 
however, no mention is made of Abraham's blessing or his having been 
blessed. In Gal. 3 both the verb edAoyédw (3.9) and the noun edAoyla 
(3.14) occur together with the concept dia ris wiorews and 
ёк miorews. On the other hand, Clement’s use of evAoyéw may be 
due to the immediate context (cf. 31.1) and not to influence fiom Gal. 
3. Thus at best we have here only the possibility of an allusion.: 

Similarity of idea can be seen in Cl. 49.6, 8:0 rv ayany, Tv 
€axev mpós pâs, TO alpa адтоо ёдокєу Ómép Tuv 'Inooós Xpw- 
ròs 6 к0ріоѕ рду év BeAnuarı дєод, kai THY сарка Umep THs саркдѕ 
Huadv kai rjv ux? тер trav jvyóv тфу and the final words of 
Gal. 2.20: той шой roô leo тод dyamücavrós pe kai парадбитоѕ 
éavróv jmép poô. If, however, Clement is dependent upon Paul for 
the underlying thought he could equally as well depend upon Eph. 
5.2, kaÜcs kai 6 Xpıorös nyarmoev buds Kal mapédwKev éavróv 
bmép ńuðv. Again we have no more than possible dependence upon 
Galatians (or Ephesians). The words may well derive from a common 
kerygmatie tradition. 

The word kava» used in reference to a rule of conduct is found in 
Cl. 1.3 and Gal. 6.16. Clement’s frequently conjoined words {#Aos 
and $6óvos (3.2; 4.7; 5.2) are found in close proximity in the list of 
vices in Gal. 5.19f., and épis, which Clement links with Z$Aos (3.2; 
6.4), is also found in the same list. However, these and other words 
common to Clement and Galatians which can be listed are not substan- 
tial enough to be regarded as convincing. 

On the basis of the more compelling allusions we conclude that 
Clement quite probably knew and made use of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 


2. Ephesians 
Clement seems to show his familiarity with Paul's Epistle to the 


1 It should be pointed out, with Lightfoot, that Clement here combines the teaching 
of Paul with that of James (2.21f.). I, 2, 97. 
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Ephesians in several places. One of the most impressive of the allusions 


is found in 46.6, every phrase of which is paralleled in Eph. 4.4-7. 


Clement 46.6 Ephesians 4 
Ñ odxt Eva дєду Exopev 6, els 0cós kai marıp тйутш>у 
xai Eva Xpiorov 5, els kúpos 
Kai Ev пуєдра тўс xdpuros 4, ёр metya 
^» x ээ € ^ С М ж s z t ~ эф 7 t [4 
то exxvber éd! тий 7, évi 8 ёкасто rjv 507 7) xapıs 


Kara тд uérpov THs Öwpeäs тод Äpıorod 
ai pia кАйт< ev Xpiore ; 4, кадоѕ Kal ёкА\лбзүтє év på &Arridı 
Tis kXjaeos рду. 


While Clement has rearranged the elements into a more logical order, 
and although Clement lacks three additional elements found in the 
Ephesian passage : év apa (4.4); pia пісті and &v Barrıoua (4.5), 
it is difficult to doubt Clement's dependence on Ephesians. Similar 
passages are found in 1 Cor. 8.6 and 12.12f., but even when combined 
they cannot account for Clement's £v mvedua and pia кАўо:ѕ. The 
use of the verb exyvvvw in connection with mveüna suggests the possible 
influence of Rom. 5.5 (cf. Acts 2) upon Clement's passage. If, as seems 
probable, Eph. 4.4-6 is based on a primitive confession of faith or an 
early Christian hymn, Clement could possibly provide independent 
witness to Paul's source.! Nevertheless, it is easier to suppose that 
Clement has derived the passage from Ephesians especially since, from 
the following, it seems that he was acquainted with the epistle.? 
Clement's exhortation and prayer in 59.1-3 bear a certain resem- 
blance to the first chapter of Ephesians. In particular, Clement's words 
(59.3) ауоіёаѕ rods ójÜaAuo)s ris кардїа< "pv eis TO yırwareıv oe, 
are strikingly similar to those of Eph. 1.18 medwriouevovs rovs 
ohhaAuovs тїз кардіаѕ [орду], eis тд eidevar duds. The expression 
roùs ójÜaAuo)s tis кардіас, found also in Cl. 36.2, occurs nowhere 
in the LXX, nowhere else in the NT, and among the Apostolic Fathers 
besides Clement, only in Martyrdom of Polycarp 2.3. In addition to 
this particular phrase, however, Clement’s larger context seems to 
betray other contacts with Eph. 1. There is the common concern for 


1 Passages in Hermas’ Shepherd (Sim. IX, 13, 5 and 18, 4) may be due to suggestion 
from Eph. 4, but bear little resemblance to Clement’s passage, and cannot be safely 
regarded as an independent witness to the source of the Pauline passage. 

2 We disagree with Barnett who says ''aside from this single instance there is no very 
clear indication that Clement used Ephesians”. Op. cit., р. 98. It depends, of course, 
on how much the words “‘very clear" are emphasized. For none of the allusions to the 
the shorter NT epistles can we have more than probability. 
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holiness: in Eph. 1.4, elvai pâs ayiovs kai dudpous катєуотіоу 
адтод; in Cl. 59.2, 40Фо› ёсӧрєда ато ravryns ris Apaprias. The 
notion of election is prominent in both: Eph. 1.4, kadws éfeAéfaro 
Has ev aùr; Cl. 59.2, rv єкАєкт@>» адтоб. Both refer to Jesus 
as the Beloved: Eph. 1.6 fs exapirwoev ђибѕ ev TO Nyarnuevw; 
Cl. 59.2, da той NYyarnuevov maidos адтод ‘ооб Xpwro$. For 
both, the knowledge of Jesus is important: Eph. 1.17, day úpîv 
пуєдра copias kai amokadvibews ev Eriyvaoeı адтоб; Cl. 59.2, eis 
ériyvwaw 8615 óvóuaros адто? (cf. also the importance of 8ó£a in 
Eph. 1). The impressive similarity of tone and content of the two 
passages make the conclusion that Clement is dependent upon Eph. 
1.18 for the phrase of df@aAyuoi rs kapdias a very probable one. 

When Clement writes (38.1) o«£éo0w оду тлф» ddAov тд oôpa Ev 
Хротф 'Iucoó, kai bmoracoécÜn ёкаотоѕ TQ mAnciov aùroô, he 
may well reflect Eph. 5.21, óroracaópuevo: aAANAoıs ev póßw Xpioro. 
Not only is it the idea of submission to one's neighbor that is significant, 
but also the fact that in the same context the metaphor of the body 
is applied to the church (cf. Eph. 5.23, xai 6 Xpiorös kepad) rûs 
éxxAnoias, aórós cwrip тоб coparos) This seems to indicate that 
Clement here provides a reminiscence of Eph. 5.21. Rom. 15.2 presents 
an allied idea, but the similarity is by no means as striking as it is 
between Clement and Ephesians. 

In Cl. 14.3, the words ypnorevadpefa a)rots karà тђу eùonàay- 
xviav kai yAvkirnta тод поијсаутоѕ Huds are very similar in idea 
to Paul's words in Eph. 4.32-5.1: yiveode де eis aAANAovs xpnaroi, 
edorAayxvor, xapılönevor Eavrois Kabws Kai б Beds ev Хротф ёҳа- 
pícaro uiv. yiveode оду puntal той beo ws Tékva dyannra. 
In addition to the verbal contacts xpnorevowueda—xpnoroi, 
edonAayxviav—edordayyxvor, both passages emphasize the gracious 
activity of God as a model (xara—xa0cs) for showing kindness to 
others. Clement, however, does not spell out the implication as does 
Paul in the words yíveo0e обу pipmrai roô 0c00. The passages are 
similar enough to conclude that Clement is probably alluding to Eph. 
4.32. 

Clement appears to cite Wisdom 12.12 (and 11.21 ?) in 27.5. 


Clement 27.5 Wisdom 12.12 [Wisdom 11.21] 
# E] ^ *, ^ Г ^ » = 
Tis єрє ато) * Tis уар єрєї, 
Ti ёпой)сос ; ri ёпой)аос ; 
NI , * n2 , "TP n 
7 Tis AVTLOTNOETAL 7 TiS AVTLOTNIETAL Kat KPATEL Bpaxiovos соо 


TÔ Kpare tis laxvos айтой; тф Kpinari aov ; т ÄVTIOTHGETAL ; 
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However, the last phrase of Clement, rà kpareı т< ioyVos avroð, 
which is not found in Wisdom, is found in two places in Ephesians 
(1.19; 6.10). Clement's substitution of aro? for cod makes it difficult 
to believe that he is dependent on the Wisdom passages for this 
phrase. Although a similar phrase (èv кратє: ioxvos) is found in Is. 
40.26, and the almost identical phrase rà kpareı ris ioyVos pov is 
found in Theodotion's text of Dn. 4.30, only the parallels of Ephesians 
can account for Clement's adroö and there remains a strong possibility 
that Clement has here been influenced by the language of Ephesians. 

Additional possible allusions are somewhat less convincing. In 
СІ. 26.1 the phrase év weroßnce miorews ayabñs (cf. 35.2) could 
possibly reflect the ev merorðýoei Sà тїз miorews адтод of Eph. 
3.12. When Clement writes of the Ninevites that they received salvation 
(7.7) кайтєр dAAdrpıoı тоб Oeo övres, he may reflect Paul's words 
about the salvation of the Gentiles amnMorpiwuevoı rs поћтєіас 
тод ’IopanA ктА. (Eph. 2.12). When Clement speaks of rfj mavaperw 
Kal ceBacpiw Kexoopnpevor (2.8), he may refer to this same passage 
in Ephesians. However, if he is at all dependent on Paul, Phil. 1.27 or 
3.20 seems a more likely source. Clement’s words 6 ékAe£ápuevos тди 
кӧроу 'Inooüv Xpwróv kai nuäs $’ адтод in the benediction of 
chapter 64 could possibly be reminiscent of Eph. 1.4: каба её ато 
и ev атф. Again, while these various parallels remain possible 
allusions, because of their commonplace character they cannot be 
used to argue Clement's dependence on Ephesians. 

Similarly, other passages which may be reminiscent of Ephesians 
are, when possible, more safely attributed to epistles which are better 
attested in Clement. Thus although the eoxorwuern didvora of Cl. 
36.2 is very similar to the ёскоторёуо: тў dtavoia of Eph. 4.18, 
the parallel in Rom. 1.21 is to be preferred. In 40.1, Clement's reference 
to ra Baby ris belas yvooews may perhaps be related to the Bá0os 
of Eph. 3.18f., but is more safely attributed to the influence of Rom. 
11.33 (or 1 Cor. 2.10). Clement’s óroraecópevo: (2.1) could possibly 
be 1elated to the identical word (in a similar context) in Eph. 5.21, 
but the same idea is found in Rom. 12.10,16 (cf. 1 Pet. 5.5). Similarly, 
Clement's reference to the proper obedience of wives to their husbands 
(1.3) may be reminiscent of that doctrine in Eph. 5.22ff., but is found 
also in 1 Cor. 14.34 (cf. 1 Pet. 3.1). 

However, even with the exclusion of these possibilities as well as 
the less convincing of those mentioned earlier, it would seem that the 


15 
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evidence justifies the conclusion that Clement was very probably 
familiar with Paul's letter to the Ephesians.! 


3. Philippians 


In Clement’s reference to Paul's letter to the Corinthians (47.1f.) 
Clement asks, as we already have seen, ri mpó rov piv èv аруў тоб 
evayyeAlou éypailev ; The identical phrase ev аруў Tod ebayyediou 
is in the NT found only in Phil. 4.15: oidare $ kal рє, Pir- 
joint, бт Ev apy} тод edayyeliov, dre ёЁў\доу ато Maxedovias KrA.2 
1f, as seems plausible, Clement is using the phrase in exactly the same 
way as Paul? it is probable that we have an allusion to Phil. 4.15. 

Clement’s words in 21.1, àv un d£iws одтод moMrevópevo, are 
very similar to those in Phil. 1.27: uovov або roO edayyeAiov тоб 
Хрістод птоћмтєдєсӣє. Also to be compared is the clause in Cl 3.4 
moAreócoÜa, karà тд kaÜ$kov Ta Хротф. It may be, as the Ox- 
ford Committee suggest,‘ that the metaphor of citizenship was com- 
monly used with reference to the moral and spiritual life. Clement 
uses the word woAıreia in referring to Christian conduct in 2.8, 
TH ravapéro Kal ceBacpiw moAteia kekoouguévow ndvra èv TH 
фӧВо adtod Emiredeite (cf. Phil. 3.20, zv yàp тд поћтєуца èv 
ovpavots Ürdpyeı). However, the verb roAırevonaı is found only in 
one other place in the NT (Acts 23.1) and is used in a comparable 
manner in the Apostolic Fathers only in Hermas, Sim. V, 6, 6, and 
Polycarp, Phil. 5.2 (and in the latter place it is probably borrowed 
from Clement). The impressive similarity especially between Cl. 21.1 
and Phil. 1.27 is probably due to the influence of Philippians on 
Clement. 

Clement may allude to Phil. 2 when in 16.2 he writes : 6 kúpios иф» 
Хріотдѕ '"Inooós одк $A0ev ev кбитф аћабоуєіаѕ 008 бптєртфауіаѕ, 
каітєр Suvdpevos, аЛа татєрофроуду. Paul in Phil. 2.6ff. similarly 


1 С.І. Mitton, in an examination of the parallels, admits that there can be no cer- 
tainty, but judiciously writes "though it may be argued that they are the kind of 
phrases which would be incorporated in liturgical forms, it is probably easier to explain 
them on the assumption that Clement had read Ephesians than in any other way". 
The Epistle to the Ephesians (Oxford, 1951), p. 167. B. H. Streeter also considers it proba- 
ble that Clement was influenced by Ephesians. The Four Gospels (London, 1924), p. 
499, n. 1. 

2 Grant notes that this verse “refers to Paul's ministry at Corinth". AF II, 78. 

з For an alternative explanation, see р. 329f. 

4 NTAF, р. 63f. 
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contiasts Christ’s rightful position ôs ev poppi beo Ómápycv, with 
his self-abasement, éraveivwoev éavróv. In the same context Clement 
exhorts his readers to humility (16.17) just as Paul does (Phil. 2.3). 
These similarities are interesting, but perhaps too general for us to 
conclude anything more than the possibility of allusion. Moreover, 
since an early Christian hymn may lie behind the Pauline passage 
—the marvelous truth of Christ's humility was doubtless enshrined 
in many hymns as well as in the teaching of the church (cf. 2 Cor. 
8.9; Heb. 12.2)—Clement may here not be dependent on Philippians 
at all. 

In 7.1 Clement, having cited the sufferings of the righteous (among 
whom is Paul, cf. 5.5ff.), admonishes his readers with the words 
ev yàp TH адтф éouév oxdppart, Kal 6 адтдѕ naiv ауди ёпікєтал. 
Paul employs exactly the same device in Phil. 1.30 where, having 
spoken of the necessity of suffering, he writes rov айтди dydva éxov- 
tes olov єїдєтє Ev pol kal viv dkovere Ev epoi. It seems proba- 
ble that Clement is alluding to this passage in Philippians. 

The imagery of the athletic games is employed often by Clement 
as it is in the Epistle to the Philippians. ’Aycv, as we have just seen, 
occurs in Cl. 7.1 and 2.4 (cf. aywvıoWueda in. 35.4). In addition to the 
parallel in Phil. 1.30, however, the word is found in Col. 2.1; 1 Tim. 
6.12; 2 Tim. 4.7; and Heb. 12.1. With Clement's d0Anrds (5.1) may be 
compared the participle ovva#Aoövres of Phil. 1.27 and 4.3; but cf. 
d0AMj of 2 Tim. 2.5; and &0Ageis of Heb. 10.32. Similarly, the term 
Bpaßeiov in Cl. 5.5 is found in Phil. 3.14; but also in 1 Cor. 9.24. 
Further, the o«ozós of Phil. 3.14 is found in Cl. 63.1. Because of the 
common usage of athletic metaphors, and because of the presence of 
the terminology in various Pauline epistles, none of these passages is 
effective in arguing for Clement's use of Philippians. 

Clement’s eidıxpıveis каї àképatow Fre kai арутоікако: eis dÀXj- 
Aovs (2.5) could possibly reflect Phil 1.10 iva fre eukpwets kai 
апрбокотог eis nuepav Xpiorod. In the NT eiXpuijs is found only 
here and in 2 Pet. 3.1. Clement's axepacoı is not identical with arpoo- 
котон (cf. атроскбтоѕ in Cl. 20.10), but arepacoı is found in Phil. 2.15 
iva yévnobe Aueumrro kal axépaior (cf. Rom. 16.19). One of Clement’s 
favourite words, emeikns (1.2; 21.7; 29.1; cf. èmeikera 18.1; 30.8; 
56.1; 58.2; 62.2), is found in Phil. 4.5; but also in several other NT 
epistles (1 Tim. 3.3; Tit. 3.2; Jas. 3.17; 1 Pet. 2.18). It is difficult to 
draw any significant conclusions from such isolated contacts as these. 

In 42.4 Clement speaks in one phrase of ётіокбтоиѕ kal Guakóvovs 
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(cf. 42.5, тєрї émoxdmwy kal Siaxdvwv) which is possibly reminis- 
cent of Paul's address (Phil. 1.1) rots одо ev Dirirmos odv émo- 
кбто kai Staxdvois, the only place in the NT where the terms ате 
thus linked (in 1 Tim. 3.1-13 the conduct of bishops and deacons is 
successively discussed). Clement indeed appeals to Scripture to justify 
the appointment of bishops and deacons (42.5) : odrws уар mov Aéye 
7) ураф) + karaorýow то?ѕ émwkómovs афту Ev діколосбур Kal 
tous Staxdvovs аёту ev пісте. But the LXX of Is. 60.17, which is 
apparently the passage Clement has in mind, reads: Swcw rods 
dpyovrds cov Ev eipyvn kai rods Emiokdmovs cov Ev Stxatocdvy. 
The word öiakovos is totally lacking. Thus unless Clement had a 
different text of the LXX or refers to some apocryphal book unknown 
to us, he did not derive the term diakovos from, but only mistakenly 
attributed it to, 7 урафу.2 It remains possible then that Clement is 
dependent upon Phil. 1.1 for the two connected terms. 

When Clement says of the faithful (45.8) &yypadoı éyévovro amo тоб 
дєод Ev 7H urnnoodvo abrav,® he may allude to Phil. 4.3, where 
Paul speaks of his fellow workers dv rà ovöuara Ev BißAw фо. 
The idea, however, is a common one, being found not only in the OT 
(e.g. Ex. 32.32; Is. 4.3), but also in various places in the NT (e.g. Lk. 
10.20; Heb. 12.23; Rev. 3.5). Thus it is improbable that Clement here 
depends on Philippians. 

In Cl. 48.6 the words £nreiv rò kowweeits m&ow, kai un TO éavroo 
could possibly trace back to Phil. 2.21 of mdvres yàp ra Eavrav 
Inrodow, od rà Xpiorod ’Inooö, but may equally well be explained 
by 1 Cor. 13.5. Similarly the clause (38.2) ауатАуроӣў a$To9 тд 
úcrépņpa could reflect Phil. 2.30 avamAnpwon тд Univ ботёртџиа. 
However, if the language be at all regarded as allusory, it may equally 
well be explained by 1 Cor. 16.17. 

Nevertheless, it seems probable (though to somewhat lesser degree 


1 Of the seven occurrences of Sidxovos in the LXX (only three are undisputed), 
none is similar to Clement's citation, and none can be used to sustain his argument. See 
&bove, p. 67. 

2 Lightfoot concludes that the term duaxovos "is due to misquotation”. I, 2, 129. 
Irenaeus quotes the same passage—correctly—in referring to leaders of the church. 
Adv. Haer. IV, 26, 5. 

3 The reading of A. C reads adroé and is supported by the Syriac and Coptic (the 
Latin omits the sentence). 
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than in the previous epistles considered), that Clement was familiar 
with the Epistle to the Philippians.! 


4. Colossians 


The evidence of Clement’s knowledge of Colossians is slight even 
when compared with the few allusions to the shorter Pauline epistles 
already discussed. Perhaps the only possible allusion of significance 
is found in Clement’s description of the past excellence of the Corinthian 
Church (2.4): ауду Fv ópiv nuepas тє Kal уоктдѕ тёр maons Tis 
adeAdornros. These words could well be a reflection of Paul's own 
statement in Col. 2.1 : 0éA« yàp buds eidévar HAikov аудура Exw Ürep 
брду kai trav Ev Лаодікєіа каї dco. оду éópakav тд mpóacmóv pov Ev 
capri. Both passages speak of an ayov suffered on behalf of, ётер, 
others—for Paul, not only the Colossians and Laodiceans, but all who 
had never seen him; for Clement, simply the whole brotherhood. 
The similarity of the passages makes it possible, though not neces- 
sarily probable, that Clement is alluding to Colossians. 

When Clement asks in 49.2: röv deouov тў< уйт Tod Өєоб 
tis Ovvara,. é€nyjoacfa; he may reflect his knowledge of Col. 
3.14 èri mäoıv de roírois тђу üyámqv, б éorw обудєсџоѕ тўс тєАє:б- 
tyros. In the whole of the NT it is only here that love is spoken of as 
a bond. 

Again, because of the overlapping terminology in the various Pauline 
epistles, it is of little consequence to note that Clement's words (32.4) 
coóías ў avvécews are found in Col. 1.9, &v пасу софіа Kai ovveoeı 
mvevnarıra (cf. 1 Cor. 1.19). Similarly, Clement’s reference to the obedi- 
ence of wives (1.3) év re тф kavów THs Omorayfs Örapxovcas can 
be related to Col. 3.18 ai yvvaikes, Ómorácoeo0e Tois dvipdow, ws 
ávíikev Ev корі, but also e.g. to Eph. 5.22ff., or to Tit. 2.5. 

It is also difficult to trace the source of Clement’s words in 59.2: 
б? ob ёкалєсєу ђийс dad akórovs eis das, amd Ayvwalas eis èri- 
yvwoıv ééns óvónaros avroð. The idea that Christians have been 
brought from darkness to light is found in Col. 1.12f. : edxapıoroövres 
TQ патрі TÔ ixavdcavre buds eis rv uepióa тод KAjpov тду åyiwv 
ev тф фот * ds Eppvoaro Huds єк ths éfovoías TOD akórovs Kai peréa- 


1 Lightfoot writes concerning four of these allusions: “Though each resemblance 
in itself is indecisive, all combined suggest at least a probability that St. Clement had 
seen this epistle". St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians (London, 1873), p. 74. Cf. Streeter, 
op. cit., p. 499, n. 1. 
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тїтє eis THY Bacıdeiav тод viod THs &уйтт< адтод. The same idea, 
however, is found also in Acts 26.18 émorpépa: amd okórovs eis Pads 
and in 1 Pet. 2.9 ömws tas dperàs cEayyeiAnte тод ёк akórovs Ünäs 
каАётауто$ eis тд Üavpaaróv адтод фс. The best attested of these 
three epistles in Clement is probably 1 Peter, and this would seem to 
favour accepting Clement's passage as an allusion to 1 Peter (cf. the 
common verb kaA&w). However, there is one further factor which argues 
for Colossians as the source of Clement's language. The second part of 
Clement's passage refers to émiyvwow 80675 óvóparos айтой, and 
Eriyvwoıs is prominent in the immediate context of the Colossians 
parallel; thus in Col. 1.9: iva пАуробдтє rv Emiyvwow тоё bedh- 
patos адтод (cf. 1.10 aó£avópevor тў Emiyvaoeı roô дєоӯ). Further, 
TÒ Kpdtos Tis Sd€ns адтод is found in Col. 1.11. We conclude that 
Clement here very possibly alludes to Colossians. 

If the evidence just reviewed does not justify a conclusion of proba- 
bility concerning Clement's use of Colossians, it is clear that one of 
strong possibility must be allowed. 


5. The Pastoral Epistles 


Although some writers do not accept the existence of literary con- 
tacts between the Pastorals and Clement’s epistle,! P. N. Harrison 1 
and R. Falconer ? are convinced otherwise, and have drawn up exten- 
sive lists of parallels. However, the difficulty of accepting the Pauline 
authorship of the Pastorals, and the customary late date assigned to 
them has raised the question of priority and thus different conclusions 
have been drawn from this acknowledged literary contact. Thus 
Harrison * and Streeter 5 conclude that it is the Pastorals that are 
dependent upon Clement, rather than vice-versa. 


1 E.g. Barnett, who writes “the judgement of this study is that there are no con- 
vincing traces of acquaintance with any of the Pastorals". Op. cit., p. 104. Cf. Clarke, 
op. cit., p. 35. 

2 The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles (Oxford, 1921), p. 177f. 

3 The Pastoral Epistles (Oxford, 1937), p. 3f. Unfortunat»ly, most of Falconer’s sug- 
gested parallels are too general to be convincing. Cf. also J. D. James, The Genuinenesa 
and Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles (London, 1906), pp. 13-15. 

4 The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles, p. 8f. 

5 “The verbal parallels between 1 Clement and the Pastoral Epistles are just not 
striking enough to prove a literary connection; but they are enough to make it probable. 
Since, then, 1 Clement is the earlier document, it will be the editor of the Pastorals who 
is the borrower, of ideas as well as words". T'he Primitive Church (London, 1930), p. 153. 
Streeter assumes, and nowhere proves, that Clement is the earlier document. 
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The evidence, however, which is used to argue that the Pastorals 
were written after Clement's epistle is very tenuous: the degree of 
ecclesiastical organization reflected in the Pastorals is regarded as 
exceeding that found in Clement.: Falconer, however, has correctly 
pointed out that church organization in Clement is by no means under- 
developed, and that in the light of the importance of bishops and 
deacons in chapters 42 and 44, it is more difficult to believe that the 
Pastorals were written after Clement than before Clement.? Similarly, 
Beyer writes that although in Clement ёт{ткото$ remains the equiva- 
lent of zpeoBvrepos, Clement exhibits an advanced polity in establish- 
ing the hierarchy God-Christ-apostles-bishops-deacons, and in at- 
tempting to provide OT precedent for the office of bishop and deacon.* 
H.F. von Campenhausen has argued at length that Polycarp or a 
close contemporary of his wrote the Pastorals.* In this way Campen- 
hausen accounts not only for the many similarities between the Pastor- 
als and Polycarp's epistle but also for the several unmistakable verbal 
parallels between the two which have usually been explained on the 
basis of Polycarp's knowledge of and dependence upon the Pastorals.5 
Campenhausen's argument is an interesting piece of speculation, but 
cannot be regarded as seriously demonstrating either that Polycarp 
was the author of the Pastorals, or that they were written in the second 
century. 

If the Pastorals are not from the hand of Paul, a post-95 date for 
them is not thereby proved; the decades between the death of Paul 
and the writing of Clement’s epistle provide ample time for the work 
of a later editor. In short, it is entirely unsatisfactory to allege a post-95 
date for the Pastorals in the absence of any convincing evidence sup- 
porting such an allegation, while at the same time ignoring concrete 
evidence in the form of acknowledged literary contacts—evidence 


! Harrison, indeed, believes that he can pinpoint the ecclesiastical development in 
the Pastorals. “It may be accurately defined as more advanced than the state of things 
revealed in the Roman Clement, but less so than in the Ignatian Epistles". The Problem 
of the Pastoral Epistles, p. Т. 

3 Op. cit., p. 5. 

з "Епіскотоѕ, TDNT II, 620. Cf. Westcott, History of the Canon, р. 27. 

4 Polykarp von Smyrna und die Pasturalbriefe, Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 1951. 

` 5 Ibid., р. 28ff. No mention is made of the parallels between Clement and the Pasto- 
rals. Presumably they would be accounted for by saying that just as Polycarp's Philip- 
pians shows dependence upon Clement, so also would the Pastoral epistles if they were 
written by him. 
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which, taken at face value, indicates Clement’s knowledge of the 
Pastorals. This evidence cannot be taken to support the priority of 
Clement without a more convincing argument for that priority on 
other grounds. 

The possible allusions to 7 Timothy in Clement's epistle are numerous. 
Individually they are not very convincing; taken together, however, 
they establish a probability that Clement knew and was influenced 
by 1 Timothy. 

Perhaps the following are the most convincing allusions. The words 
of Cl. 7.3, ri kaAóv kai Ti repmvóv Kal тї mpoodexrov Evmmıov той 
vovjcavros pâs are very possibly reminiscent of 1 Tim. 2.3 тодто 
Kaddv kai атбдєктоу Evaamıov той awrijpos huv eot. (Cf. 1 Tim. 
5.4 тобто yáp otw dmöderrov Eevwmıov тод дєод.) The necessity of 
being approved prior to ministry is found in Cl. 42.4, doxınaoavres 
TÔ nveinarı, eis Emiordmous Kal Staxdvous TÜV рєААбутоу тютєйєш, 
and in 1 Tim. 3.10, kai oroe 8ё dorınaleodwoavr mpdrov, elra 
Staxoveirwoav. The possibility of a connection between Clement’s 
passage and that of 1 Timothy is considerably strengthened by the 
fact that Clements final words тфу weAAovrwv miorevew are found 
verbatim in 1 Tim. 1.16. When Clement writes in 29.1 mpooeAdwuerv 
оду атф Ev бобтттї Puys, ayvas Kal dyidvrovs xeipas aipovres 
mpos adrov (cf. also 2.3), he could reflect the words of 1 Tim. 2.8: 
BoVAouaı oiv просєдуєсдог rods dvOpas Ev mavri rÓm« émaípovras 
óoiovs xeipas, although the words are not particularly unusual, 
reflecting, as they do, the then common position of prayer. In Clements 
long prayer towards the end of his epistle, he writes (61.2): od ydp, 
деспота érovpávte, BaciAe0 rv atwvwv. The last three words could 
conceivably have been derived from the doxology of І Tim. 1.17 which 
begins rQ $ Baoıdei rôv aidvwv, but the phrase occurs in Tobit 
13.7,11 and in the x* and C MSS of Rev. 15.3, and was probably also 
common in the Jewish liturgy. It is interesting to note that in the prayer 
of 61.1-2 (cf. also 60.4) Clement is fulfilling the urgent request expressed 
in 1 Tim. 2.1-2. 

Among further possible allusions, Clement’s шў ката mpookAMaeis 
(21.7; cf. diya mpooxAicews of 50.2) is possibly to be related to words 
of 1 Tim. 5.21: undev vovv xara mpdoxdowv. The words of Cl. 60.4 
év mioreı kai dAnGeta are found verbatim in 1 Tim. 2.7, but with 
different referents. The ev aAndeia of Clement is perhaps, with Light- 
foot, to be taken with emikadlovuevov as an allusion to the LXX of 
Ps. 144.18. But the addition of wiore:, and the order тісте, kai аћ- 
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deia could possibly be due to the influence of 1 Tim. 2.7. In Cl. 33.7 : 
iSwpev, Or. Ev Epyoıs dyaÜois mavres Erooundnoav oi ikaro, Kal 
aùròs è 6 kúpos ёруоѕ éavróv kocunoas ёуарт, is possibly 
reminiscent of 1 Tim. 2.9f, where women are exhorted косџєіу 
éavrás ... 8 épycv ayadav. Clement's reference to the conduct 
of women in 1.3 could betray a knowledge of this same passage in 1 
Timothy. On the other hand, the presence of similar instruction in 
1 Pet. 3.1ff. may point to a common catechetical tradition as the 
source of the passage. When Clement in 1.3 speaks of ruv nv Kaby- 
kovcav dmovenovres тоїѕ map’ Univ mpeopvrépow he may reflect the 
passage in 1 Tim. 5.17 of кал проєст@тєс mpeoflórepou iris 
runs d£iovodwoav. The words of Cl. 2.1 rots Edodioıs той Өєод 
äpkovduevo, bear a certain similarity to those of 1 Tim. 6.8 éyovres дё 
д:атрофаѕ каї скєтбоџата, rorois аркєсдтсбиєда. A similarity can 
also be seen between Cl. 51.3 dv тд xpina mpddnrov éyev5j0m and 
1 Tim. 5.24f., туфу avdpsrwv ai dpapriat трбётАо elow mpody- 
ovca, eis Kpiow. 

Among the possible contacts to be seen in shorter phrases and single 
words, the following may be mentioned. In Cl. 41.1 & ауабӯ owe- 
önoeı )Ómdpycov, possibly reflects 1 Tim. 1.19 &xwv ... áya07v 
ovveiönow (cf. 1 Tim. 1.5 дуйтт ёк ... owveibjoecs dyaÓfs), but 
the same expression is found also in 1 Pet. 3.16, 21 and Acts 23.1. 
The phrase rois ¿iors katpots in Cl. 20.4 (cf. тд» tiov корбу, 
20.10) is also found (кагооїс idtoıs) in 1 Tim. 2.6, in 6.15, and also 
in Tit. 1.3. Clement’s reference to Paul as xfjpv£ yevópevos & тє TH 
dvaroÀf Kai ev тў Sce (5.6) could reflect one of the two places 
where the term «npv£ is applied to Paul in the words eis 6 Erednv 
yù кўроё kal dzróoroAos, 1 Tim. 2.7 and 2 Tim. 1.11. Finally, the 
verb orparevouaı of Cl. 37.1f. is found in 1 Tim. 1.18 and 2 Tim. 2.3f., 
but also in several other places in the NT; and Clement’s geuvornri 
(41.1), found in a sentence containing a possible allusion already 
mentioned (ev dya0fj ovveiönce:), is found in 1 Tim. 2.2 and 3.4 (the 
third and last NT occurrence is Tit. 2.7). 

Turning to 2 Timothy, it will be seen that the possible allusions to 
this shorter epistle are not nearly so numerous by comparison. Cle- 
ment's stress on the handing down of authority from one generation 
to another is evident from this passage in 44.2: xaréorņoav [ot 
dmdoroAoı] rods rpoeıpnuevovs, kal uera£à envoy 8e8dkaow, Imws 
ёду коџилд доши, SiaddEwvrar Erepoı dedorinaopevor dvÓpes тђу Acı- 
Tovpyíav abr@v. Very similar in concept are the words of 2 Tim. 2.2: 
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& NKovoas map’ Euod 8:1 полду papripwv, тадта mapddov morois 
dvÜporrois, otrwes ikavol Eoovrar kai érépovs Sıdakaı. It is possible 
that this passage was in Clement’s mind as he wrote. When Clement 
refers to rds iepas ypadds (45.2; 53.1), an expression not found in the 
NT, he may reflect a knowledge of the iepa ypdypara found in 2 Tim. 
3.15. This possibility is perhaps strengthened somewhat by the fact 
that Clement’s amplification of the phrase as rà Абу тод Өєоб 
(53.1) and 0:0 тод mve/paros тоб dyiov (45.2) is not unlike the 
description of урафу as Üeómvevoros in 2 Tim. 3.16. Clement’s words 
in 45.7 rôv Ev кабар@ ovveiðýoet Aatpevdvrwy rH Tavaperw дуб- 
part atrod, are possibly reminiscent of 2 Tim. 1.3: rà 0eQ d Aar- 
pevw пд mpoyóvov èv кадор ovveönce. The words ev кабар@ 
avveıönce: are also found in 1 Tim. 3.9, but not in connection with the 
verb Aarpevw. In 30.1, Clement’s words $eóyovres ... vewreptapods 
kai BöeAurras ётїбөша< strongly resemble those of 2 Tim. 2.22: ras 
82 vewrepixds ёт:дошѓаѕ peye. Further, Clement’s exhortation (27.3), 
avalwrupnodrw оду т} migrıs адтоб Ev ýuîv with its rather rare verb 
(hapax legomenon in the NT) very possibly reflects 2 Tim. 1.6 ауаш- 
pvýokw ce dvalwırupeiv тд ydptopa Tod 0co080. When Clement writes 
of the blessed presbyters (44.5) otrwes ёукартоу kal redelav éaxov Tv 
dváÀvow, he possibly reflects the use of avaAvoıs (a hapax legome- 
non in the NT) in 2 Tim. 4.6 ó karpòs rs àvaMaeós pov Edeornkev. 

There are a few additional possibilities, but these are more convin- 
cingly explained as allusions to parallels found in other NT books. 
Thus while Clements aAaLoveias and Urepndavias (16.2) are found in 
2 Tim. 3.2, they are also paralleled in Rom. 1.30; Clement’s тоог 
eis wav Epyov dyaÜ0óv (2.7) is paralleled in 2 Tim. 2.31, but more 
closely so in Tit. 3.1; and Clement’s oddév yap dövvarov mapa TO deö 
ei un TO Pedoac@ar (27.2) is paralleled in 2 Tim. 2.12 (cf. Tit. 1.2), 
but more convincingly in Heb. 6.18. If Clement’s кўри (5.6) is an 
allusion to the Pastorals, it cannot be determined whether it is due to 
1 Tim. 2.7 or 2 Tim. 2.5. 

The very short epistle Titus is possibly alluded to by Clement in only 
a few places. Perhaps the most convincing of these is found in Cl. 1.3, 
with which may be compared Tit. 2.4f. 


Clement 1.3 Titus 2 


veoıs TE пётра Kal cepva 4, va awebporilwow tàs véas 
voety émerpémere ` 
+ $, » + 
yuvafiv тє Ev åpopy 
xai оєрәў каї бууӯ cuvedioe 5, dyvds 
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2, > ^. z 
ndvra Emreleiv mapnyyéMere, 


orepyovoas Kaßmkövrws rods dvdpas éavrõv - 4, dıAdvöpovs elvar 
év TE TH Kavdvı THs Urorayis trapxovaas 5, únoracoopévas rois iSios dvüpdow 
тб Kara Tov olkov оєру@ѕ 
oikovpyeiv ed:Sdoxere, 5, olxoupyovs 
А ‚ , 
тауу софроуоїсоѕ. 5, сффроуаѕ 


While the parallels in Titus do not occur in exactly the same sequence, 
they are nonetheless impressive. Especially significant is the fact that 
Clement’s oixoupyeiv! and its parallel in Titus, oikovpyovs, are 
found nowhere in the LXX or Apocrypha, and nowhere else in the 
NT and Apostolic Fathers.2 The agreement in this uncommon word 
together with the other similarities of the two passages makes it 
probable that Clement is dependent upon Titus.* At the same time, the 
subject matter of the passages suggests the possibility of an under- 
lying catechesis common to both Clement and Titus.* 

As we have already argued,’ Tit. 3.1 mpés mâv Epyov ауабду éroipovs 
elva is the closest of the various NT parallels to Cl. 2.7 ёто до: eis 
nav ёруоу dyadov (cf. also 34.4; 33.1). Moreover, the first part of the 
same verse in Titus, orouíuvnoke adtods dpyais é£ovataw Órorácoca- 
бог is comparable to Cl. 1.3 бтотасобиєуог rots Hyovuevos úpðv. 

Among further possibilities the following deserve mention. Clement 
writes in 42.4 xarà xwpas оду kai móAews ктрдссоутєѕ кадістауоу 
Tas dmapyüs abr@v ... els emiokömous kai Ówakóvovs. This is quite 
similar to Tit. 1.5 [iva] karaoryons Kara пблу mpeofvrépovs, which 
passage Clement may have recalled and employed in his description 


1 For oixoupyeiv, C reads oixovpeiv, but apparently the y has been erased. The 
gap is plainly evident in the autotype of the MS. See Lightfoot I, 1, 426. A similar 
correction, oixoupyoUs to the more classical oixovpovs, occurs in Tit. 2.5 according to 
the Textus Receptus and late MSS of the NT. A. Souter notes that Clement's olkovpyeiv 
inay possibly support thé ofxoupyous of the better NT MSS. The Text and Canon of the 
NT (London, 1913), p. 76. 

2 Lightfoot calls attention to the word olxoupds used in a similar connection in Philo, 
de Execr. 4. 

3 The Oxford Committee concludes that the agreement “cannot well be accounted 
for by chance, and makes it probable that the one writer is dependent on the other". 
NTAF, р. 51. 

* Carlyle appends а personal conjecture that Clement and Titus аге dependent on such 
a common source, "some manual of directions for the moral life". Ibid. This is also the 
opinion of Knoch who accounts for the majority of the parallels between Clement and 
the Pastorals on the basis of common tradition. Op. cit., p. 87f. 

5 See above, p. 211. Grant has suggested the possibility that the saying “тау be 
proverbial” АЕ П, 20. 
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of the work of the apostles. The statement in Cl. 32.3: «ávres odv 
edofaoßnoav Kal éueyaddvOnaay od $ аёту 1) TOv Epymv а®тфу Ñ THs 
Stxatompayias ўс Kareıpyacavro, dÀÀd 8:0. той BeAnuaros айтой is very 
similar to Tit. 3.5 ойк ё Epywv тфу» Ev dikaoovvn å Emoinoanev 
jets, GAAG Kara TO атой EAcos ёсосєи npäs. In Cl. 64.1 the words 
Аад» mepiovoiov could possibly be due to the influence of the 
same words in Tit. 2.14, but are more probably an allusion to the 
LXX of Dt. 14.2 kai oe é£eM£aro küpıos 6 eds cov yeveodaı сє атф 
Лаби mepioúotov (the expression is found also in Dt. 7.6; 26.18; Ex. 
19.5; 23.22). Finally, in Cl. 26.1 the words ziorews dya0fjs are possibly 
derived from the ziorıw ... àyaĝýv of Tit. 2.10. 

In the possible allusions to the Pastoral Epistles—as indeed in all 
possible allusions—allowance must be made for agreement in phraseo- 
logy due to the common language of first century Christianity.! Some 
of the possible allusions to the Pastorals which we have set forth may 
no doubt thus be explained, as can many more which we have thought 
too general to be mentioned. With the Pastoral Epistles this problem 
is intensified because of the overlapping of purpose with that of Cle- 
ment's epistle, especially in the stress put upon ecclesiastical order, 
but also in the repeated exhortation to conduct befitting those who 
belong to Christ. A common ethical catechesis may well account 
for à number of the parallels. However, even when allowance is made 
for such agreement, it seems improbable that all the allusions are to be 
explained in this way.? Thus on the basis of the evidence cited, our 
conclusion is that Clement probably knew and made use of 1 Timothy 
and Titus; for Clement's knowledge of 2 Timothy, however, the evidence 
is less convincing and justifies not more than a conclusion of possible 
dependence. 


The evidence for Clement's knowledge of the Pauline Epistles 


1 Harrison has shown, for example, that of the 175 hapax legomena in the Pastorals, 
21 are found in Clement (an additional 42 non-Pauline words are found in Clement and 
the Pastorals). The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles, p. 150. Harrison writes “Тп the great 
majority of cases these appear not in any sense as possible quotations from the Pastorals, 
but in a distinct context of their own, proving that they did in fact belong to the current 
speech of the Church and to the working vocabulary of Christian writers and thinkers 
in this period". Ibid., p. 68. 

? J. N. D. Kelly is correct when, speaking of the parallels between Clement and the 
Pastorals, he concludes that ‘‘only excessive caution refuses to admit direct dependence". 
A Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles (London, 1963), p. 3. Cf. J. Moffatt, Introduction to 
the Literature of the NT, p. 418. 
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has now been fully reviewed. There is no trace in Clement of a know- 
ledge of 1 and 2 Thessalonians ! or the Epistle to Philemon. These 
particular epistles, however, because of their brevity, as well as their 
peculiar purpose and content, do not lend themselves quite so readily 
to quotation as do other Pauline Epistles. The evidence, to sum up, 
points to Clement's knowledge of the following Pauline Epistles : 
Romans, 1 Corinthians, (2 Corinthians), Galatians, Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, (Colossians), 1 Timothy, (2 Timothy), Titus. Only for the first 
two books have we certain knowledge; for the others we must be con- 
tent with various degrees of probability, and for those in parentheses 
with mere possibility. Clement thus provides us with indications that 
the greater part, if not the whole, of the Pauline corpus was probably 
known to him and was present to his mind as he wrote in c. 95 AD. 


1 A few slight parallels between 1 Thessalonians and Clement can be adduced, but 
these are too general to be of any consequence. Cf. I Thes. 1.5 ё duvaper xal êv mvev- 
part dyi kai mAnpodopia noAA5 with Cl. 42.3 pera mAmpodopias mveúparos dyiov; 1 
Thes. 2.10 00iws kai Sixaiws xai Ayeumrws with Cl. 44.4 aueumrous kai daiws;1 Thes. 5.23 
dpéumrus ... тпртдєй) with Cl. 44.6 àpéunmrtws ... reruumpevns (emended to rermpnuerns 
by Lightfoot). 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


CLEMENT’S KNOWLEDGE 
OF OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS 


Although for the most part there is not much evidence which indi- 
cates Clement's knowledge of the Catholic Epistles, the Johannine 
writings, and the Acts of the Apostles, such evidence as does exist 
is worth serious consideration, especially in view of various claims 
which have occasionally been made in the past. 

In the case of the Catholic Epistles and Clement, the presence of 
traditional materials, primarily catechetical or liturgical in character, 
complicates the question of direct relationship. This is a problem already 
encountered to some extent in our discussion of Hebrews and the 
Pastorals, but which is especially prominent in the epistles of James and 
1 Peter. While the relationship between the latter two epistles has 
not been finally determined,? some of the parallel material, at least, is 
probably to be accounted for on the basis of a shared tradition. The 
same holds true for Clement's relationship to these two epistles. 
Nevertheless in what follows, the more apparent verbal parallels are 
examined for any indieations they may provide for the probability or 
improbability of literary dependence. 


1 Beyschlag calls attention to this in the following words: “Die Erkenntnis, dass 
Apostolische Väter und kath. Briefe des Neuen Testamentes einen vorwiegend gemein- 
samen Traditionshintergrund haben, setzt sich mehr und mehr durch". Clemens Romanus 
und der Frühkatholizismus, p. 30, n. 1. 

2 The parallels are conveniently displayed in F. Spitta. Der Brief des Jakobus (Göt- 
tingen, 1896), p. 184ff. The parallels are striking enough that most writers allow literary 
dependence. Some however allege the priority of James (e.g. Spitta, Meyer, Hort, Mayor); 
some the priority of 1 Peter (e.g. Bigg, Wand). Others, however, are not convinced of 
literary dependence either way, and attribute the similarities instead to the common 
use of paraenetic tradition as found in the preaching of the Jewish-Hellenistic synagogue 
and of the early Christians. See M. Dibelius, Der Brief des Jakobus?, Meyer Kommentar 
(Göttingen, 1921), p. 29f; J. Н. Ropes, Commentary on the Epistle of St. James, ICC 
(Edinburgh, 1916), p. 22f; Knoch, Eigenart und Bedeutung der Eschatologie im theolo- 
gischen Aufriss des ersten Clemensbriefes, pp. 92-08; K. Beyschlag, op. cit., p. 30; W. G. 
Kümmel, Introduction to the NT (London, 1966), p. 289; Cf. E. G. Selwyn, T'he First 
Epistle of Peter (London, 1946), pp. 417f., 392f., 462; P. Carrington, The Primitive 
Christian Catechism (Cambridge, 1940), pp. 23-44. 
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A. 1 PETER 


Since the Catholic Epistles are short epistles the probability of ex- 
tensive allusion diminishes. For this reason the evidence for Cle- 
ment’s knowledge of 1 Peter is the more conspicuous. 

One of the most impressive of probable allusions to 1 Peter is found 
in Cl. 7.2ff. : 


&0 droleimwpev Tas kevas kai ратоіаѕ dpovriGas, xai E&Adwpiev emi тд» єйкАєїў коі ceuyóv 

pe pa p A 7 5 m 
Tis mapaddoews иду kavóva ... dreviawyev eis TO alua той Xpiorod kal yvõpev ws 
2 t ^ 8 ^ Hi "^ + A е 8 ^ X е Ф / + Bè \ ^ 
éorw timov 7@ dei [xal татр]! афто, бт. Sid THY ўшєтёрау awrnplav ёкхидёу mavrı тф 
Kóoux peravolas xápw Umijveyken 1. 


These words may be compared with the similar passage in 1 Pet. 
1.18f., eióóres Or. od фдартоїѕ, àpyvpio Ñ xpvoiw, éAvrpóÜnTre ёк 
тў pataias диду dvaorpojís marporapaddrov, 4АА@& тшш alparı 
Ws duvo ájopov Kal астіЛ\о Äpiorod. The parallels between 
these two passages are striking. With Clement's paraias dpovrióas 
may be compared paraias tydv avaorpodns of 1 Peter. Clement's 
TÓv EÜKÄEN kal сєруду tijs Tapaddcews иу kavóva provides an interest- 
ing contrast to 1 Peter's rs paraías tudv dvaorpojís патротара- 
8órov. The main agreement is of course the common reference to то 
alua той Xpıorod, and most significantly the common use of the 
adjective rimos in speaking of the blood of Christ. Lastly, in both 
passages the blood of Christ accomplishes deliverance: 1 Peter, 
eAutpwOynre; Clement, dia cv hperépav owrnpiav. The Oxford 
Committee is right in pointing out that the idea of redemption through 
the blood of Christ was probably a common one among Christians.? 
Nonetheless it is difficult to believe that the particular similarities 
which have been enumerated are due entirely to coincidence. Rather, 
it seems probable that Clement is here alluding to 1 Peter. 

Such a conclusion is strengthened by further evidence which seems 
to indicate Clement’s knowledge of 1 Peter. Especially significant are 
the words ayarn kadumreı тАлбо$ änaprı®v (49.5) found in the midst 
of Clement’s panegyric on love. This aphorism is found verbatim in 
1 Pet. 4.8, but differs from both the LXX and MT of Pr. 10.12 which 
is probably to be regarded as its ultimate source. 


1 For rà des [xai татр]! adrod of A (the suggestion of xat татр for the lacuna is 
Lightfoot's) C reads rô татр! aurod тф Oe. The Latin, supported by both Syriac and 
Coptic, reads simply patri eius. 

2 NTAF, p. 55. 
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Clement 49.5 Proverbs 10.12 (LX X) Proverbs 10.12 James 5.20 
(— 1 Pet. 4.8) (MT) 
picos Eyeipeı veikos, 6 ётотрёраѕ áparpoAóv 
Távras $ тоў ёк пАдутѕ 6508 adrod 
р) didoverkoövras owoeı vy)» адтоб ёк 
Bavárov 
dyday xaddnre кабтте m'yUb-o5 Oy ка! кадре, 
бт: vo = 
nAnbos dpaptidy. ФМа. ФЛДПХ NODA Ajo. duapridv. 
тее ye: 


Clement cannot have derived the aphorism from the LXX where a 
completely different idea is propounded. Moreover the aphorism differs 
from the Hebrew in the substitution of sAíjfos for 72. In the final words 
of the Epistle of James the same aphorism appears in a somewhat 
mutated form, the verb occurring in the future tense and the subject 
being not ауатт but the person who, acting in love, restores a sinner 
to repentance. Whatever may be said about the source of the aphorism 
in 1 Peter (or James), the verbatim agreement between Clement and 
1 Peter naturally suggests the conclusion that Clement is dependent 
on 1 Peter. 

However, the fact that the saying is found not only in 1 Peter and 
Clement but also in James (albeit with variations) suggests the possi- 
bility that all three are dependent upon a common source. Moreover, 
the saying is found elsewhere in the literature of the early Church, in 
verbatim agreement with 1 Peter and Clement: e.g. 2 Cl. 16.4; Cle- 
ment of Alexandria (Stromata IV, 3, 3; Paedagogos III, 12, 91; and 
Quis dives salvetur 38.1), and Didascalia Apostolorum II, 3. Resch, 
determined as always to argue the existence of a pre-Synoptic collec- 
tion of Logia Jesu, called special attention to the fact that in Paeda- 
gogos III, 12, 91, the saying is connected with a canonical saying of 
Jesus (= Mk. 12.17 and parallels), and that in the Didascalia it is 
introduced with the Syriac equivalent of Adyeı «pios. He accordingly 
concluded that most, if not all of the occurrences of the saying in the 
patristie literature were to be traced back not to 1 Peter, but to a 
pre-canonical collection of the sayings of Jesus. Ropes, however, 
correctly pointed out that this argument could not stand since in the 
Paedagogos quotations from all parts of the Bible were irrespectively 


1 Agrapho!, p. 248f. In his second edition Resch admits his earlier error (because of 
de Lagarde's faulty translation he had failed to note that immediately prior to our 
saying in the Didascalia, words from Pr. 16.1 were cited under the same formula [the 
Lord says]), but still allows the possibility that the saying traces back to Jesus. Agrapha?, 
p. 310f. 
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linked together, and in the Didascalia the same introductory formula 
(= Aéye kópios) was used for OT passages as ме]: The Oxford Com- 
mittee alternatively suggested that Clement and 1 Peter were depen- 
dent upon some other unknown source in the form of "another Greek 
version of the passage in Proverbs, or some Apocryphal writing".? 
But however attractive the suggestion of dependence upon a common 
source may be, it is by no means necessary, nor is it demonstrable 
that such is the case. Whatever may be the true relationship between 
1 Peter and James, and whatever may be the ultimate source of our 
saying, there is no reason which necessitates denial of the simple 
conclusion that, as found in Clement (and in the later writings as well), 
it is dependent upon 1 Pet. 4.8. Indeed, with such evidence as we have, 
this appears the most probable solution.? 

À very similar phenomenon occurs in Cl. 30.2 where again a citation 
from the LXX of Pr. 3.34 is found in practically verbatim agreement 
with the same citation in 1 Pet. 5.5 and Jas. 4.6. The words of Cl. 
30.2 are : beds уар, now, Ümepnbavos àvrvrácoeros, Tameıvois дё 
didwow xapıv. With this 1 Pet. 5.5 and Jas. 4.6 agree exactly except 
for the omission of yàp nociv, and the inclusion of the definite article 
before 0eós. The LXX of Pr. 3.34 agrees with 1 Peter and James 
except that for о Beös it has к0р:оѕ. It is significant that 1 Peter, 
James, and Clement agree in the substitution of deös for the LXX’s 
kópios. The problem thus presented is exactly analogous to that dis- 
cussed under the previous citation, involving the question of the 
relationship which exists between the three documents. Again, Resch 
listed the occurrences of the saying in the early Church (Ignatius to the 
Eph. 5.3 [only the first half of the citation]; Pseudo-Ignatius to the 
Ephesians 5; Clement of Alexandria, Stromata IIT, 49, 2; and Ephraem 
Syrus; all of whom have ó deös against the LXX’s xópws) and 


1 Die Sprüche Jesu, p. 75f. But Ropes himself can say little more about the saying 
than that “die eigentliche Geschichte des Spruches ist schwer zu ermitteln”. Ibid., p. 76. 

2 NTAF, p. 57. Selwyn suggests a proverb or verbum Christi current in the Church. 
Op. cit., p. 463. 

3 Even Knoch, somewhat surprisingly, writes that while the common use of an 
apocryphon or paraenetic source is not excluded, “Immerhin ist es möglich, ja vielleicht 
am einfachsten, um die Gemeinsamkeiten zu erklären, anzunehmen, dass Cl. diesen Stoff 
im Anschluss an 1 Petr. benützte”. Op. cit., p. 96. This may well be the case more often 
than Knoch is willing to admit. Moffatt also refers to the possibility of a common source, 
but wisely concludes that “this supposition is needless in view of the other evidence [of 
Clement’s use of the Epistle]". An Introduction to the Literature of the NT (Edinburgh, 
1911), p. 336. Cf. W. К. L. Clarke, The First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, p. 36. 


16 
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concluded, primarily on the basis of the context of the saying in 
Ephraem, that the saying with the variant ó feds was to be traced 
back to Jesus himself. The evidence for Resch's conclusion is in- 
sufficient, however, and the origin of the variant 6 @eds can no longer 
be determined.? Whether this variant began with James or 1 Peter, 
or earlier, it seems probable that Clement has derived the saying from 
1 Pet. 5.5. Indeed, it seems evident from the context that Clement has 
1 Peter in mind.* Immediately prior to our saying, Clement writes : 
ауіоо оду pepis Ómápyovres moujowpev Ta Tod дуасрод mavra, 
фєбуоутєѕ karalalıds, plapds тє Kal dvayvovs ovjmAokds, рёдаѕ тє 
Kal vewreptopovs kai BÓeAvkràs émÜvuias, nvoepav potyeiav, Bde- 
єАиктђу Ürepndaviav. With this may be compared two passages in 
1 Peter: 1.15f., ала ката тд» каАсаута buds Фуу kai adrot dytot 
ev ndon ауастрофӯ yevnOnre, Burt yeypanraı [ori] дуо: ёсєсдє, бт. 
yù dywos, and 2.1 amoßenevoı оду mácav kakíav Kal mávra 
8óAov kal broxpices kal POdvous kai mácas karadalıds. In the first 
of these passages the same rationale is given for holy conduct : since 
the one to whom we belong is holy, so ought we to live in holiness. 
In the second passage the negative aspect of holy living is stressed 
in the same way as in Clement (cf. аёто@ёцєуо оду пбсау какіау krÀ. 
with $e/yovres karalalıds ктА.), and also to be noted is the common 
reference to the rather rare word karaAaAd.5 These further allusions 


1 Agraphal, p. 131f., 247. In his more cautious second edition, Resch allows his sug- 
gestion as a mere possibility. А grapha?, p. 199. Ropes apparently does not consider the 
passage worth mentioning in his Die Sprüche Jesu. 

2 The MT of Pr. 3.34 supports neither куро пог Oeds, having the simple pronoun 
л. 

3 On the basis of contexts, Beare suggests that James is dependent on 1 Peter for the 
quotation. T'he Férst Epistle of Peter (Oxford, 1961), p. 176. 

4 Contra F. Spitta, who writes in connection with our saying : "In dieser Beziehung 
kann ich nun eine Ähnlichkeit zwischen Klemens und Petrus nicht entdecken”. Op. cit., 
p. 232. In our opinion the contextual parallels between Clement and 1 Peter are more 
convincing than those between Clement and James adduced by Spitta. Knoch, however, 
explains the presence of the citation in James, 1 Peter, and Clement as due to “eine 
gemeinchristliche Paránese, die ihren Grund in einer jüdischen Vorlage haben dürfte. 
Op. cit., p. 94. Cf. Selwyn, op. cit., p. 418. 

5 The Oxford Committee minimizes the importance of 1 Pet. 2.1 as a parallel, conclud- 
ing that “the subject of Clement's passage [i.e. 30.1] is probably suggested by the quota- 
tion from Deuteronomy, contained in the previous chapter". NT AF, р. 56. However, 
it is by no means easy to see how the interesting quotation in Cl. 29.3 (see above, 
р. 74f.) can account for the particular formulation of 30.1. Moreover, the Committee's 
suggestion that Cl. 30.2 is a quotation of Pr. 3.34 does not account for the variant deds. 
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to 1 Peter in the immediate context add to the probability that the 
saying in Cl. 30.2 is derived from 1 Pet. 5.5.1 

Clement’s phraseology in 59.2 is paralleled in no less than three 

NT passages. 

Cl. 59.2 - & об ёкаАєсєу ds ато akórovs eis pôs 

1 Pet. 2.9 - тод ёк oxdrous buds kaAécavros eis rò Ünvpaoróv abroü 
pas 

Acts 26.18 - rod émorpépat апд oxdrous els às 

Col. 1.12f. - eis nv pepiSa тод KAjpou rÀv ayiwv ev тф фоті > б< Eppv- 
сото Huds ёк rhs eLovaias тод akórovs Kal peréarncer eis 
тт Вас:Лєіау 

(cf. Is. 42.16 - поџијсо adrois тд akóros eis pôs) 

Although the Colossians parallel is at first glance the most unlikely 
source for the metaphor, there are contextual indications which 
make it a strong possibility.? Acts too, though poorly attested in 
Clement, remains a possibility. A strong argument, however, that 
Clement’s clause is derived from 1 Peter is found in the verb кале 
common to both passages. Thus there is also a strong possibility that 
Clement is here alluding to 1 Peter. It cannot be finally determined, 
however, which NT passage Clement is dependent upon; indeed, since 
the metaphor is found in the LXX, and was doubtless in common 
usage among first century Christians, it is possible that Clement is not 
dependent upon any of the NT parallels.* 

The same metaphor, in somewhat altered form, is found in Cl. 36.2 
where, however, it may well be that the text of both Greek MSS of 
the epistle is corrupt. The text of Codex A reads 8:4 rovrov 7 
davveros kal Eokorwuern Sidvora uðv avadadleı eis rò дауџастду 
avrod das. For the last phrase Codex C reads eis rò Üavuacróv das. 
Clement of Alexandria, however, here quoting the Roman Clement, 
reads simply avadaMeı eis rò pôs (Stromata IV, 110, 2). Moreover, 
the simple eis тд pôs is supported by both Syriac and Latin trans- 


The Committee makes no reference to the even more significant parallel to Cl. 30.1 
found in 1 Pet. 1.15f. 

1 Clement in his injuction of 57.1, imordyyre rois прєоВотёро:с may just possibly 
reflect this same verse (1 Pet. 5.5), ómordygre mpeoßurepois. However, the words are 
80 common, and the injunction so consonant with Clement's own purpose that nothing 
may be concluded from this similarity. 

? See p. 229f. 

3 Thus Knoch speaks of the dependence upon 1 Peter as “eine indirekte, über die 
Liturgie vermittelte”. Op. cit., p. 96. 
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lations.! If the dauuaorov of A and C is correct, being inadvertently 
omitted in a MS which genealogically lies behind Clement of Alexandria 
and the versions, we have an unmistakable allusion to 1 Pet. 2.9. 
It seems more probable, however, that Oavuaoróv (and eventually 
the айтой) were added by a scribe whose mind recalled the expression 
in 1 Pet. 2.9. If this is the case, only a remote possibility exists that 
Clement here is dependent upon 1 Peter. 

Clement's salutation ydpis Ошу kal єрїї] dad mavrokpáropos 
0coó 8:4 "'Inooó Xpwroó wAnOvrbein could possibly reflect the 
words xdpıs duiv Kal eipnvn mAnduvBein of 1 Pet. 1.2 (= 2 Pet. 2.2); 
what is striking in particular is the use of the verb rAn@nvdeln which 
is found elsewhere in the NT only in the salutation of Jude 2. Despite 
the stereotyped, formulaic character of the salutation (e.g. xapıs 
Univ kai eiphvn), the verb mAnduvdein is possibly derived from 1 
Peter. Further, Clement’s use of the verb mapoırew in the salutation 
possibly reflects the rapemiönjuoıs Suaomopäs of 1 Pet. 1.1, and as well 
the zapouía of 1 Pet. 1.17 and mdporxor of 1 Pet. 2.11. The same idea, 
however, is found in Heb. 11.13. One of the favourite terms of Clement 
in referring to the Church is тошо» (16.1; 44.3; 54.2; 57.2) which 
occurs in the NT only in 1 Pet. 5.2f. and Acts 20 (and Lk. 12.32). 

The occurrence in the two epistles of several rarely used words adds 
to the probability that Clement was familiar with 1 Peter.? Thus 
Clement shares with 1 Peter the following words which are found no- 
where else in the NT: ayaßozoıta (1 Pet. 4.19; Cl. 2.2,7; 33.1; 34.2); 
адєАфдтаѕ (1 Pet. 2.17; 5.9; Cl. 2.4); ampoowroAnunrws (1 Pet. 1.17; 
Cl. 1.3) ; #тоуранид< (1 Pet. 2.21; Cl. 5.7; 16.17; 33.8). Other rare words 
held in common by the two epistles are dpxerds (1 Pet. 4.3; Cl. 49.3) 
and emıokomn (1 Pet. 2.12; Cl. 50.3). All of these words are equally 
тате in the non-biblical literature of antiquity.® 


1 The two Coptic MSS are unfortunately deficient at this point. 

2 The list of words given by Bigg (A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles 
of St. Peter and St. Jude, ICC, Edinburgh, 1901, p. 8) is misleading. Four of the words 
do not occur іп Clement's epistle at all, but are instead found in 2 Clement: dyadororeiv 
(2 CI. 10.2); avrirunos (2 Cl. 14.3); domAos (2 Cl. 8.6); mapouta (2 Cl. 5.1). Foster, 
following Bigg, also wrongly attributes the words to the genuine epistle. Ор. cit., р. 181. 
Bigg has made a further error in stating that domAos and rapoıxia are in the NT found 
only in 1 Peter. 

3 See Arndt and Gingrich’s edition of Bauer's Wörterbuch, A Greek-English Lericon 
of the NT (Chicago, 1957), for references. The Oxford Committee's remarks on dyafozotia 
(NTAF, p. 57), must be revised in the light of further evidence listed in Bauer-Arndt- 
Gingrich. 
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The following are worth mentioning as possible (albeit remote) allu- 
sions. Clement's reference to those who were saved in Noah’s ark (9.4) : 
Nöe mores eópeÜeis Sia THS Acıroupyias aŭro madyyeveotav кбсро 
ёкўроёєу, kal Sidowoev 8 abro б дєотбттѕ rà єісєАбита Ev ópo- 
voia fda eis тђу kıBwrov (cf. also 7.6) could have been suggested 
by the mention of Noah's ark in 1 Peter 3.20: ame£eöeyero 7) тоб 
deod ракродошіа Ev ђшёраѕ М№дє катаскєоабошёртѕ Kıßwrod, eis 
у дАфуоь, тойт' ёсти OKrw ivyat, 8:єоюбтсау ё Üdaros. It is the 
verb diacwlw, common to both Clement and 1 Peter, but lacking in 
the Genesis account (Gn. 6ff.), that suggests the possibility of an allu- 
sion. However, the reference to Noah may equally well have been sug- 
gested by Heb. 11.7 and the occurrence of dsacwfw—by no means а 
rare word—may be fortuitous. There is a certain similarity between 
Clement’s phrase (61.3) roô àpywepéws каї mpoorárov trav puydv 
7j v and the phrase in 1 Pet. 2.25, то» moruéva kai Eriokomov ту 
оху фри (cf. also Cl. 59.3, ròv mavrös mveóparos Kriornv kal 
ётіскотоу). But because the similar concept is expressed in different 
words, no more than the possibility of an allusion may be allowed. When 
Clement in his prayer links submission to rulers and leaders with the 
wil of God (61.1) $morácceoÜa. адтоїѕ, pndév Evavrıouuevovs TO 
deAnuari cov, he could possibly reflect the same connection in 1 Pet. 
2.13ff: Ómroráygre паст avOpwrivyn rrise Sid TÓv KUptov ... бт 
ото Eoriv тд ÜéAqua той leot. The idea of submission to rulers, 
however, is found elsewhere in the NT (e.g. Rom. 13.1ff.). The same 
may be said of the prayer for leaders which immediately follows in 
Clement. Also to be noticed is the fact that in 37.3 Clement links the 
terms Baoıdevs and ўуодиєуо:, which are similarly linked in 1 Pet. 
2.13f. Clement's éxAoyfs џшероѕ (29.1) possibly reflects the yévos 
ёкАєктд of 1 Pet. 2.9. Further, the idea of submission to one's neigh- 
bor in Cl. 38.1 $roraccéotw Ekaoros тф пАтоіоу а?дтод, may possi- 
bly derive from the mdvres ё aAANAoıs of 1 Pet. 5.5, but more probably 
is to be related to Eph. 5.21 (cf. also Rom. 12.10,16). However, the 
next words of Cl. 38.1 кодос kai Eeredn Ev 7H xapionarı abro can 
also be related to 1 Peter (4.10) Exaoros kadws &Aafev xdpwpa. 
This would make it plausible that Clement in 38.1 is dependent upon 
1 Peter were it not for the fact that the words кабас «ai éré&n èv t 
xapiouarı can also have been derived from 1 Cor. 7.7 or Rom. 12.6. 
Clement's év dyab ovveðýocei )mápycv (41.1) is similar to 1 Pet. 
3.16 ovveiönow Exovres дуа, but the same expression occurs also 
in 1 Tim. 1.5,19 and in Acts 23.1. 
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The evidence which has been examined would seem to justify 
the conclusion that Clement probably made use of 1 Peter. Those who 
disallow this probability go too far when they claim that all of the 
parallels are fortuitous or can be explained on the basis of a common 
church tradition. Doubtless some of the parallels may ultimately 
belong in these categories. However, it seems impossible to deny de- 
pendence in every case, especially for the more striking parallels.? 
There is, moreover, a strong a priori probability that Clement knew 
1 Peter. If the word "Babylon" of 1 Pet. 5.13 stands for Rome, the 
epistle is probably of Roman provenance. Although the date of the 
epistle has been questioned,? if it was written before 95 and bears the 
authority of Peter (even if indirectly), it is almost certain that the 
Church at Rome would have retained a copy of it, and that Clement 
would have been familiar with it.* 

Some writers (e.g. Mayor, Bigg, Clarke) have detected in Clement 
possible allusions to 2 Peter. While these are not convincing, since they 
can more easily be accounted for on the basis of NT writings better 
attested in Clement, they may be mentioned here for the sake of 
completeness. 

Clement could possibly allude to 2 Peter when he writes (27.4) 
ё Ауф Tis peyadwovvns афтод ovveoticato Tà mávra, kai ev 
Ауф dvvaraı айта катаотреф ол. The same idea is found in 2 Pet. 


3.öff. : odpavol сау ёкпаћа kai уў ... ovveorara TÔ той бєой 
Ауф ... ої 8ё viv odpavol kai ў уў TH адтф Ауф Teßmoavpıouevor 


Н ` " > е / , 52 , ^ > ^ 
ELOLV пор: TNPOVHEVOL eus ерау Kpioeos Kat amwaeias TWV doeBav 


1 E.g. E. Lohse, who writes ‘іе mannigfachen Beziehungen zwischen dem 1 Ptr 
und 1 Clem zeigen, dass beide Briefe auf ähnliches Traditionsgut zurückgreifen und wohl 
beide in der rómischen Gemeinde ihren Ursprung haben. Denn die Berührungen zwischen 
beiden Briefen lassen sich nicht dadurch erklären, dass 1 Clem aus dem 1 Ptr zitierte”. 
“Paränese und Kerygma im 1. Petrusbrief". ZNTW 45 (1954), 83. 

2 Knoch explains most of the parallels as resulting from common tradition. Never- 
theless he considers Clement's dependence on 1 Peter probable. Op. cit., p. 98. 

3 P. №. Harrison, however, writes ''On the whole, then the literary relations between 
1 Peter and other early Christian writings [especially the Pauline epistles] seem to favour, 
for its origin, a date seventeen years or so after, rather than before, 1 Clement”. Poly- 
carp's Two Epistles to the Philippians, p. 300. More recently, Е. W. Beare has argued for 
& late date for 1 Peter (c. 111-112) and thus contends that evidence for alleged literary 
dependence can '*be employed in either direction". Op. cit., pp. 10, 14. 

4 It should be remembered that Clement held Peter in high regard (cf. Cl. 5.3£.). 
A letter written by him, or in his name, would have been considered important by the 
Roman Church and by Clement himself. 
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dvÜpoyrov. Although the two passages share the verb ovviornu and 
the instrumental ev Аду, the similarity is not convincing enough to 
be conclusive. Another passage in Clement which bears certain simi- 
larities to 2 Peter is found in 35.4f. 


jets обу dywnodpeba edpedivar ev 7H dpiÜj trav Umonevovrow adrov, Отоу pera- 
Aáfwpev ràv ёптуує\иёршу Swpedv. nôs ё Earaı тобто, dyanmroi ; dav Eormpıyuem F 
3 Sidvoa adv mors mpós тд» Ücóv, ёд» Eerinrapev rà e)dpegra kal eumpooderra 
айтф, ddv émreddowpev тд. йуўкоута TH Apwuup Bovdjoa avroð, kai aroAoußrjowper 
тӯ 68% ris dAndeias ктА. 
The tenor of this passage is quite similar to that of 2 Peter in general, 
and three specific parallels may be pointed out. 2 Peter 3.14 con- 
nects waiting for the promises with necessity of holy living: 96, 
dyanntoi, Tatra просдокдутєѕ omovóácare оті: kai Auwunror 
айт єӧрєбўуол Ev eipyvn. Yet in Clement we have блорёро for 
mpoodoraw and if Clement is alluding to this passage, we can hardly 
imagine him omitting edpeOjvar Ev elpyvy. Clement's reference to 
the promised gifts of God is similar to 2 Pet. 1.4 д dv ra тўша kai 
peyıora ўш émayyéAuara SeSdpyrat, but the similarity is so gener- 
al that no significant conclusions may be drawn. Most impressive of 
similarities is perhaps the reference to 7 680$ rijs dAndeias found 
in 2. Pet. 2.2. Very probably, however, this expression was in common 
use as & description of Christianity, and thus literary dependence re- 
mains very doubtful. 

In 7.6 Clement writes N&e éxypvéev werävorav (the same verb is 
used in connection with Noah in Cl. 9.4). This is similar to and may 
reflect the reference to Noah in 2 Pet. 2.5 as Sucatoovvns крика. In 
the following verses (2 Pet. 2.5f.), we read of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah because of ungodliness, and the salvation of the right- 
eous man Lot. The same moral is drawn by Clement when he speaks of 
Sodom (not Gomorrah) and Lot in 11.1. However, in both of these 
instances we have mere similarity of idea—and in each the idea is so 
natural to the passage that there is no necessity of dependence. Gn. 19 
may well explain Clement’s words concerning Lot; no mention, how- 
ever, is made of Noah's preaching in Gn. 6f.-- it is perhaps hinted at 
in Heb. 11.7. Lightfoot has suggested that the description of Noah as 
& preacher of repentance may well be derived from the Sibylline Ora- 
cles. 

There are a few words in Clement’s epistle which are hapax legomena 


1 See his long note. I, 2, 37f. 
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in the NT, occurring only in 2 Peter. Thus erörrns found in Cl. 59.3 
oceurs also in 2 Pet. 1.16; but in Clement the word refers to God, and 
in 2 Peter to men. The word uögos in Cl. 63.1 is found also in 2 Pet. 
2.13. The adjective neyaAompemás modifies the same substantive in 
Cl. 9.2 (rfj neyaAompemet dén atrod; the adjective occurs also in 
1.2; 9.1; 19.2; 61.1; 64) and 2 Pet. 1.17 (ris peyaAompemoós 8d£ns). 
The verb wAnOvvGein found in Clement's salutation, 2 Pet. 2.1, is not 
a hapax legomenon and as we have already seen is satisfactorily 
explained on the basis of 1 Pet. 1.2. However, all these words are well 
attested outside the NT,! and there is therefore little probability that 
Clement has derived any of them from 2 Peter. 

Lastly may be noted the interesting similarity between words in 
Cl. 23.3 : of Aéyovres * rara Nrovoapev Kal ёті TÜV патёроу Nur, 
kal 800, yeynpdkanev, kal oböev uiv тойтару ovvßeßnkerv, and those 
of 2 Pet. 3.4: kal Aéyovres * под ёоті т) Emayyelia. ris mapovaias 
адтоб; dg’ ўс yàp of marepes ékowuijÜncav, mavra otrws Srapever бт" 
dpyijs ктісєоѕ. Clement’s words however form part of a larger cita- 
tion which is introduced as 7 ypadn. The same citation, with some 
differences, appears also in 2 Cl. 11.2 under the rubric ó профтт:кос 
Adyos.? But since the words are introduced as ў ypad7j—an appellation 
not used by Clement in referring to NT writings—and since they form 
part of a larger citation found also in 2 Clement, it is most probable 
that rather than being dependent on 2 Peter, Clement has derived 
the saying from a non-canonical writing, used also by the author of 
2 Clement, and perhaps paraphrased by the author of 2 Peter.* 

The evidence cited for Clement/s knowledge of 2 Peter is uncon- 
vincing, and we accordingly conclude it improbable that Clement al- 
ludes to that epistle. There is no evidence that Clement knew of the 
companion epistle Jude.* 


B. JAMES 
The paucity of external evidence concerning the epistle of James 


1 For references see Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich, in loc. 

2 Bigg wrongly attributes the words 6 профтут:кдѕ Adyos to Clement of Rome. The 
expression is also found in 2 Pet. 1.19, but in another connection. Op. cit., p. 210. 

3 For further discussion of this passage, see p. 87f. 

4 Bigg has indeed suggested the possiblity that the words of Cl. 20.12 Ф 4j $6 а xai 
ý weyalwovvn and Cl. 65.2 ófa, rý, крїто$ koi neyaAwovvn reflect Jude 25. Op. cil., 
р. 308. But their liturgical character makes this exceedingly improbable. 
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(and Jude) is pointed out already in the time of Eusebius, who writes 
of that epistle: ioreov 5é ws vobeverar pév, o) moAloi yoóv т>» 
таАолфу aurHs éuvquóvevcav, ws obde ris Aeyouévgs ‘ойда (HE 
II, 23, 25). There does, however, seem to be some evidence that Cle- 
ment knew and alluded to James, but again the issue is clouded by 
a number of factors, including the epistle's obscure date and provenance, 
its relation to 1 Peter,! and its possible utilization of a peculiar kind of 
Jewish-Christian paraenesis which is found also in Clement.? 

Perhaps the most significant of the parallels between Clement and 
James is found in their common insistence on the place of good works in 
the Christian life. It is not only the importance of good works, as for 
example in Cl. 33—a matter concerning which Paul was also explicit— 
but the relationship between good works and righteousness before 
God which is in question. Not only in the futility of faith without 
works, but in the very examples used to illustrate the point, Clement 
agrees with James. Clement, indeed, knows the doctrine of justification 
by faith (cf. 32.4), * and appears to combine the Pauline emphasis with 
that of James‘ in 31.2: rivos хару nöAoyndn 6 marp "uv 


1 See above, p. 238, n. 2. 

2 For this view see especially M. Dibelius, Der Brief des Jakobus?, Section 4, “Lite- 
rarisch Beziehungen", and Section 5, “Sprache und Stil", (pp. 25-37). Dibelius writes 
“Im einen paränetischen Text, der in starkem Masse Tradition weitergibt, lässt sich Ab- 
hàngigkeit von anderen Schriftstellern nur mit Schwierigkeiten sicher naohweisen". 
p. 25. Virtually all similarities between James and other writings are explained as due 
to the common underlying paraenesis. On the basis of this supposition the similarities 
between James and Clement are the result of “nur gewisse paränetische Zusammenhänge 
gemeinsam”. p. 31. Similarly, Knoch writes “Die Gemeinsamkeiten erklären sich viel- 
mehr aus dem gemeinsamen Anschluss an die verchristlichte jüdisch-paränetische 
Tradition". Op. cit., p. 95. Cf. Ropes, Commentary on the Epistle of St. James, p. 87. See 
also Kümmel, op. cit., p. 287. 

3 F. Spitta regards this passage as “ein ausdrücklicher Protest gegen Jakobus”, 
ор. cit., p. 230. 

4 In favour of this viewpoint, see Lightfoot I, 2, 97; followed by Grant, AF II, 57; 
cf. Westcott, History of the Canon, p. 25. T. F. Torrance has shown that the Pauline 
emphasis upon xapıs is largely wanting in the Apostolic Fathers. Nevertheless, Torrance 
somewhat overstates the contrast between the teaching of Clement and that of Paul. 
The Doctrine of Grace in the Apostolic Fathers (Edinburgh, 1948), p. 44-55. Thus in refer- 
ring to Cl. 32.3f. he says “There can be no doubt that this is Pauline language, but it 
cannot be understood in a Pauline fashion” (p. 50). Cf. V. Schweitzer’s careful study 
of the question. “Glaube und Werke bei Klemens Romanus", Theologische Quartal- 
schrift 85 (1903), 417-437; 547-575. Schweitzer is of the opinion that “Klemens den 
Glauben an Christus kennt, dass demselben die christliche Bestimmtheit nicht abgeht, 
dass ihm der Unterschied das christlichen und vorchristlichen Glaubens klar ist" (p. 437). 
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*АВрайв; одуі diramoovvnv Kai aAndeıav 8:0 Tiorews movjcas ; 
In other places the emphasis of James is more clearly to be seen. 
Thus in 10.1 Clement writes ’Aßpadu, 6 didos mpocayopevßeis, miorös 
єӧрёл èv TH adrov Ümjkoov yevécÜa, rois рђраси той дєод, and in 
10.7 Sia miorw каї $uAofevíav 600 одтф vids Ev уро, kai ё’ 
ӧлакоӱѕ mpoorveyrev adrov Üvoíav TO Oe@ mpós Ev тфу ópéwv dv 
&deifev aùr. Speaking of the necessity that faith be accompanied by 
good works, James, like Clement, cites the example of Abraham 
(2.21ft.) : 

*АВрадь ó тат}р tudv ойк ёё epywy éBucauiÜn, dvcveykas "Ісайк тд» vióv avroð ёл} 

76 боо:аотро>»; ВАётєе ri ў miorıs соуўрує rois Epyoıs айтой, kal ёк тду Epywv 1 

wiorıs érededOn, Kai eminpsßn Т} урафђ ў Adyovoa > Emiorevoev $ 'АВрады 7H бєф 

каї ёАоу(обзу айтд eis ıxarooúvyy, kal ф{Ао$ Heod éxdAHOn. 
Although the similarities between Clement and James at this point 
are interesting, they would not be judged significant, were it not for 
the fact that Clement speaks of Rahab in precisely the same terms, 
and Rahab provides James with his second example. Clement writes 
in 12.1: Già пісті kal didogeviay eon “Paaß т} röpın with which 
may be compared Jas. 2.25f.: önoiws è kal 'Paà Х| mópvg ойк 
ёё Epywv eSixaiwOn, Úroĉefauévy тод$ dyyéAovs каї érépq. 68@ ёкВа- 
Aodoa ; Фотєр yap TO одра xcpis пуєйратоѕ vekpóv otw, ойто 
kai ў) піст xwpis ёрушу vekpá ёст. The fact that Cle- 
ment in mentioning both Abraham and Rahab stresses the com- 
bination of faith and works found in them, makes it probable that 
James 2 is in his mind. F. W. Young has pointed out a further interest- 
ing similarity between the accounts of Rahab found in Clement and 
James.! In both accounts Rahab is specifically said to have sent some- 
one in the wrong direction, a point which, according to Young, is 
expressed neither in the OT (LXX or MT) nor in the Rabbinic and 
early Christian literature. The conclusion that Young draws is that 
only literary dependence can account for this agreement.? 

Some writers, indeed, do not allow that Clement has borrowed the 

examples of Abraham and Rahab from James.® Both are, of course, 


Against Lightfoot’s contention that Clement combines the teaching of Paul and James, 
see Н arnack, Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte, p. 55ff. 

1 "The Relationship of 1 Clement to the Epistle of James", JBL 67 (1948), 339-345. 

2 Ibid., p. 344. While allowing for the possibility of a common source, Young opts for 
James’ dependence on Clement, since Clements freedom with the OT better accounts 
for th e innovation at this point. 

3 E g. Spitta, who otherwise allows Clement's dependence on James, op. cit., p. 234; 
Dibeliu s, op. cit., p. 31f.; J. Moffatt, op. cit., p. 476; Knoch, op. cit., p. 93. 
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listed in chapter 11 of the Epistle to the Hebrews—a favourite passage 
with Clement, as we have seen. But there they are cited as examples 
of faith, whereas Clement takes care to point out their good works as 
well. B. W. Bacon has argued that James is dependent on Hebrews 
for the examples, being concerned to guard against a misinterpretation 
of “faith”, and that Clement is, in turn, dependent upon both Hebrews 
and James giving, as it were, his stamp of approval upon the more 
balanced statement in James. E. Werner has collected various 
Midrashic sources concerning Rahab which quite probably exercised 
some influence upon early Christian tradition, including the present 
passage in Clement.? Despite the importance of the Midrashic parallels, 
and although it cannot be substantiated beyond question, Clement's 
dependence upon James here remains a convincing possibility. Al- 
though the argument of Clement’s literary dependence upon James 
cannot be substantiated, it remains a more cogent possibility than the 
conjecture that Clement's examples derive from a somewhat nebulous 
paraenetic tradition. 

There is, however, further evidence of Clement’s probable dependence 
on James. In Cl. 38.2 the statement 6 codes Evöeırviodw riv софіау 
адтод un Ev Aöyoıs, GAN’ Ev Epyoıs dyaGois finds expression also in 
Jas. 3.13 ris oodös kal Emornumv Ev рі ; Sekdrw ёк ris kaMjs 
дуастрофӣѕ rà ёруа atrod Ev mpaürmrı oodias. Another sentence 
in the same passage (Cl. 38.2), 6 mAovoios Emixopnyeirw TÔ Trwx&, 
bears a certain resemblance to Jas. 2.15f: ёду adeAdos 7) адєеАф) 
yvpvoi Ümápycociw кой Aevróuevo: THs é$muépov трофӯѕ, eimn де 
Ts abrois Ё дру * bmayere Ev elpyjvn, Depnaiveode kal xopraleode, 
ш) Sdre de adrois ra Emrndea той cuparos, Tí тб Óóelos ; And 
with this latter passage we may also compare Cl. 30.3 &pyoıs Sixasov- 
pevot, каї uù Aoyoıs. However, despite some verbal contacts, the 
agreement between these passages is more conceptual than verbal, 
and thus cannot be regarded as conclusive. There is, however, a certain 
plausibility to the suggestion that Clement, the great admirer of Paul's 
writings, could not have brought himself to write the words épyois 


1 “The Doctrine of Faith in Hebrews, James, and Clement of Rome”, JBL 19 (1900), 
12-21. Lightfoot too writes ‘The instance of Rahab was doubtless suggested by Heb. 
11.31; Jas. 2.25; for both these epistles were known to S. Clement and are quoted else- 
where". I, 2, 47. 

2 “Post-Biblical Hebraisms in the Prima Clementis", р. 806f. Werner does not deny 
that Clement knew James. Knoch also finds the source of the examples of Rahab in 
traditional material. Op. cit., p. 95. 
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Sixatovpevot, kai un Aöyoıs had he not had an imposing authority 
for them, such as would be afforded by an epistle written under the 
name of James.! In 21.5 when Clement writes of foolish men éyxavyw- 
pévow ev аЛабоуєіа тод Aóyov adrav, he may well allude to Jas. 
4.16, where the same words are found: viv бё xavydoe Ev тойс 
dAaloveias ёру. 

Several quotations common to Clement and James are occasionally 
used to support an argument for literary dependence between the two 
epistles. However, the presence of these quotations in Clement is 
more easily accounted for on the basis of other writings Clement had 
at his disposal. Thus Cl. 49.5, ayarn каліпттє, mÀfgos änaprıav is 
more probably to be explained by 1 Pet. 4.8, with which it is also in 
closer agreement, than by Jas. 5.20.2 Similarly Cl. 30.2, Oeds yap 
Ümepnbavoıs dvrvrácceroi, rameıvois дё Sidwow хари, while found 
in Jas. 4.6, may with more probability be traced back to 1 Pet. 5.5.3 
The first words of a longer quotation in Cl. 23.3, radlaimwpoi eiow 
ot Sixpuyor, ot Stardlovres тї улуй bear some resemblance to Jas. 
1.8, аур Öuhuxos dkardoraros Ev macaıs таў ddois айтор. 
But James lacks the larger part of the citation which is introduced as 
1) ypadn in Clement and as 6 профутікдс Adyos in 2 Cl. 11.2f. Im- 
mediately prior to the quotation in Clement, however, are further 
words which seem reminiscent of James (Cl. 23.1f.) : 


6 olktippwr катӣ mávra Kal eÜepyeruós патђр exer omAdyxva émi rods $oBovpévovs айтду, 
míos тє Kai mpoonvds rds xapıras адтоб amobıdol rois mpocepxopévois айтф атАў 
Stavoig. 8:0 uù Supuydper, unde ідалАќобо ў vx?) dv émi та ünepßaldovvaıs коі 
Evödkoıs Swpeais abro. 


It may be noted, parenthetically, that the first part of this passage is 
similar to Jas. 5.11, kai rò reAos kvpiov «єтє, бт тоАйотАауу»б< 
Eotıv б kÜpios kal oikripuwv. With the second part of the passage 
may be compared Jas. 1.5ff., aireirw mapa той ё:дбитоѕ leo máow 
ётАФ$ Kal pn dvedilovros, kal Sofycera: адтф. aireirw Sé èv 


1 Thus Zahn, GNTK I, 962. Cf. also R. J. Knowling, The Epistle of James (London, 
1904), p. хїлх. Dibelius, however, has argued that the contrast between words and 
works (despite Clements d:xo1ovpevor) has nothing to do with the teaching of James. 
Op. cit., p. 32. Knoch explains the similarity between Clement and James on this point 
by “einem sog. ‘friihkatholischen’ Verständnis des Paulus, das für die Apostolischen Vater 
charakteristisch ist". Op. cit., p. 94. A. Meyer suggests a Jewish-Christian tradition as 
the basis of the agreement. Das Rätsel des Jacobusbriefes (Giessen, 1930), p. 70f. 

2 See above, p. 240f. 

3 See above, p. 241ff. 
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miorer, pndev Staxpwopevos ... ил yàp oieodw б дудротоѕ éketvos 
örı Anmberai rt mapa тод коріоо, ауђр Oüjvyos, akardoraros Ev 
mäcaıs tais ddots adrod. Again, although verbal contacts are few, 
the similarity of the underlying idea is remarkable. Special attention 
is due, however, to the word Sivyos which in the NT is found only in 
James (found again in Jas. 4.8, and also in Cl. 11.2) and dupvydw in 
Clement. O. J. F. Seitz, who researched this root thoroughly,! concluded 
that its various occurrences in James, 1 and 2 Clement, and Hermas 
were to be traced back to a common source, probably the same apocry- 
phal writing which provided the quotation of Cl. 23.3f. and 2 Cl. 11.2, 
and which apparently reflected the Rabbinic notion of a double heart.? 
Since it is not improbable that Clement derived the word GOjvmyos 
from this writing, no conclusion may be drawn from the occurrence of 
the same word in James. Indeed, it may well be that the author of 
James derived the word from this same apocryphal writing, to 
which he appears to allude in Jas. 1.8.3 

A similar phenomenon may explain the presence of the word атш 
in both epistles. In Cl. 17.6 a quotation of words from an unknown 
source appears: éyo de eim атџіѕ атд Ködpas. The saying is intro- 
duced by the words xai máAw Aéye, following a citation from 
Exodus.* In Jas. 4.14 the same thought is expressed in these words 
drpis yáp dare ў mpös dAiyov pawoperyn, émewa kai ddavilopevy. 
It is possible that James derived this metaphor for the insignificance 
of life from the very writing which is quoted by Clement—perhaps 
the same writing from which he derived the word Sájvyos. Although 
this attractive hypothesis must remain conjectural, it is clear that the 
use of the word атш in Clement cannot be used to substantiate 
Clement’s dependence upon James. 

There are other particular words as well that Clement and James 
have in common. Many of the words in Cl. 3.2, ёк rovrov CiAos kai 


1 See his “Relationship of the Shepherd of Hermas to the Epistle of James", JBL 
63 (1944), 131-140; “Antecedents and Signification of the Term dipuyos,”, JBL 66 
(1947), 211-219; and “Afterthoughts on the Term 'Dipsychos' ", NTS 4 (1957-58), 327- 
334, in which he weighs the evidence afforded by the Qumran materials. 

? On the basis of Hermas' mention of the Book of Eldad and Modad in the context 
of reference to öubvxia, Lightfoot conjectures that the latter is in fact the source of the 
quotations in 1 and 2 Clement and the word itself. I, 2, 81. See above, p. 87. 

3 Thus, Knoch, op. cit., p. 93. Ropes correctly says "there is no reason to suppose 
that the author of James coined the word 8fvyos". Commentary on the Epistle of St. 
James, p. 90. 

4 See above, p. 88f. 
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dÜ0óvos, kai pis, kal aráaw, Siwypos kal акатаотаоіа, пбћєшоѕ Kal 
aiypaàwoia, are found also in James. With the list just mentioned 
we may compare Jas. 3.16 ózov yàp Cijdos xai Epıdeia, ёкєї аката- 
oracia Kat wav datdov прбура. (In Cl 14.1 dxaracracia and 
Los also occur in the same clause.) In Jas. 4.2 further parallels to 
Clement's list are seen: dovevere kai бтЛодтє... uáyeoÜe kai поћє- 
peire.! However, since overlapping of vocabularies is naturally to be 
expected, the common words may not be admitted as evidence of 
literary dependence. 

Several of the parallels cited by Mayor seem too general to be 
convincing,? and may well be explained as due to a common paraenesis. 
Three of these are asterisked by Mayor as especially convincing. Thus 
in 5.1 when Clement refers to rv dpyaiwy Ómo8ewyuárov, and ex- 
horts his readers to be imitators of rods mpodyras in 17.1, he may 
reflect Jas. 5.10f., where tadderyua is also used with reference to 
roüs mpodyras. In Jas. 5.11 Job is given as an example of patience, 
and Job happens also to be mentioned (but without reference to his 
patience) in Cl. 17.3. But there is no further similarity than this, 
and it is therefore not difficult to conclude that the agreement between 
Clement and James is fortuitous. There is an interesting parallel 
between the question asked in Cl. 46.5: ivari Epeıs kal дорої kal 
dıyoorasiaı kai oxionara móÀeuós тє ev Univ; and that posed in 
Jas. 4.1: mößev móAeuow kai wdfev pdya ev duty; The question, 
however, is very natural in Clement’s context and does not agree 
closely with the wording of the question in James. Most important is 
the fact that Clement lacks any allusion to the answer which is implied 
in the following words of James (cf. especially бот and emdvuew). 
Clement's reference to ra ueAn in 46.7 is probably inspired by the Paul- 
ine epistles rather than Jas. 4.1. Cl. 35.4, Yueis оду dywviowpeda 
єӧрєдўуа: Ev тд dpiÜuQ ту Umonerovrwv, mws neraldßwpev тфу 
émqyyeAuévov Swpedv, bears some similarity to Jas. 1.12, waxdpros 
dvip ôs trouéver пєрасрбу, бт Sdxipos yevópevos Айшфєта тди 
aredavov Tis боўѕ, бу Ennyyeidaro rois dyamáow atrov.? The paral- 


1 Many (eg. Calvin, Spitta, Mayor, Dibelius, Moffatt) have followed Erasmus’ 
conjecture that $0oveire should be read for фоуєйєтє, in which case Clement’s passage 
would be more convincing as a parallel. But in the complete lack of MS evidence for the 
reading, such a conjecture is precarious. 

2 The Epistle of St. James?, p. xx xf. Cf. Ropes’ criticism of Mayor's list. op. cit., p. 87. 

3 Spitta ingeniously suggests that this passage accounts for Clement’s ómopnévovow 
in the citation of 34.8 (where Paul has ayarsoır, 1 Cor. 2.9). Op. cit., p. 236. The úropé- 
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lelism is not to be found so much in the actual wording of the passages, 
as in the basic thought behind them. But the connection which is here 
made between patience and the reception of promises was a common 
one in early Christianity, and accordingly no conclusion of dependence 
can be drawn. Nor does there seem to be any special relationship 
between Clement’s érqyyeAuévov Swpedv and the words of Jas. 1.17, 
пбса 8бо$ dyab) xal máv Öwpnua TéAewv. 

Indeed, many similarities have been pointed out between Clement's 
epistle and the first chapter of James. In 13.1 Clement writes rarei- 
vobpovjownev оду, adeAdoi, amodenevor пёсау aAaloveiav kal ridos 
kai ddpoovvnv Kal dpyds, kai mowjowper TO yeypauuévov, (cf. 
also 57.2) after which follows a citation from Je. 9.23f. Similar words 
are found in Jas. 1.21 : д:0 droĝépevoi mácav purmapiav kai mepıogeiav 
какіаѕ Ev mpaürnrı 6 асӣє rov &udvrov Aóyov тд» Óvvduevov cHoat 
Tas yuyds dudv. Clements passage can, however, easily be explained 
by 1 Pet. 2.1 or Heb. 12.1. The Jeremiah citation itself may possibly 
underlie Jas. 1.9f., although the form of the two passages is rather 
different. Spitta sees a relationship between Cl. 19.2f. and Jas. 1.17ff., 
but the contacts between these passages are so few and insignificant 
that dependence must be regarded as most improbable. Further, the 
attempt which Spitta makes to link Cl. 34.7-35.4 with Jas. 1.12,15 can 
only be regarded as quite unconvincing.! Finally, the expressions (par- 
ticularly the verb) used in Cl. 40.1 ёукєкъфбтє< eis ra Ban тӯѕ дєѓаѕ 
yrocews and 53.1 ёукєкбфатє eis rà Adyıa той дєоб, are similar 
to that used in Јав. 1.25 6 86 паракӯрас eis vouov réAevov. It is 
doubtful, however, that any significance can be found in the use of 
these related verbs (cf. also 1 Pet. 1.12). 

We conclude then that a large number of the parallels between Cle- 
ment and James which have been suggested in the past can be ex- 
plained on the basis of a fund of common terminology and the use of 
a common paraenetic tradition. Other similarities between the two 
epistles may well be explained by common knowledge of, and allusion 
to, apocryphal writing(s) no longer extant. However, while many 
parallels (and supposed parallels) can be accounted for in these ways, 
some striking verbal agreements yet remain unaccounted for, and on 


vovat, however, is much more easily explained by the reading of the LXX of Is. 64.3. 
See above, p. 204ff. 

1 For these attempte, see Spitta, op. cit., p. 235. Unfortunately Spitta does not take 
space to spell out the parallels he suggests. 
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the basis of these we conclude the probability (although not very 
considerable) of literary dependence.: 

Some who give their assent to this probability have argued that it is 
James who is dependent on Clement, rather than vice-versa.? This 
argument, however, is usually made not on the basis of the data afforded 
by the parallels themselves, but on the basis of certain presuppositions 
concerning the date of James.? But since no evidence has been produced 
which necessitates a post-95 date for the epistle, and since it is easier 
to suppose that James is the prior epistle, the most probable conclusion 
is that the dependence is on the part of Clement.4 


C. Астз 


Since the supposed dependence of Acts upon Josephus cannot be 
established,5 a post-95 date for Acts is by no means necessary. Accord- 
ingly, it is not an impossibility that Clement knew and made use of 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

For the most part, however, the evidence of Clement’s knowledge of 
Acts is not very impressive. We may begin with Clement's outline of 
the initial work of the apostles, in chapter 42, which reads like a 
summary of the history recorded in Acts. Clement writes (42.3f.) 


mapayyelias oóv Aaflóvres Kal mAnpodopndevres Sia Tis dvaordcews тоб kvplov Тиф» 
›], ^ X, -^ y t 3 ^ À » ^ & ^ ^ A P + 

сой Xpioroð kal morwhdvres dy tH Adyw тоб leo, perà mAnpobopias nvevuaros 
буіоо é£$jA8ov ečayyeňğópevor tiv Bacidelav той Heod uéMew Epxeodaı * xarà xdpas 
обр xai mölcıs KypvoaovTes кабістароу Tas drapyas alrüv, Boriudaavres TH mveinarı, 


DE H H H ^ А 4 
EIS €T4OKOTIOUS KAL Staxdvous TOV peMvrov т теше. 


Virtually every phrase finds its parallel in Асіз, and it may well be 
that Clement here reveals an acquaintance with Acts. At the same 


1 A. Meyer, who hardly underestimates the influence of traditional materials in the 
writings of the early Church, believed that the influence of James is detectable in Cle- 
ment's epistle. Op. cit., p. 72. 

? E.g. F. Young, op. cit., p. 845. 

3 Spitta has shown the inadequacy of Holtzmann's attempt to determine priority 
from the parallels themselves. Op. cit., p. 230ff. 

4 For arguments against dating James in the period of the Apostolic Fathers see С. 
Kittel, “Ріе Jakobusbrief und die Apostolischen Väter”, ZNTW 43 (1950-51), 54-112. 
Kittel’s discussion of the relationship between Clement and James is particularly helpful 
in showing the priority of the latter. 

5 See Е. Е. Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles (Grand Rapids, 1960), p. 24f. 

5 Cf. especially Acts 1.2-8; 3.18; 2.4; 8.1; 14.23. 
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time, however, the parallels do not consist of precise agreement in 
wording, and are perhaps too general to justify a conclusion of literary 
dependence. In the words which follow this passage Clement attempts 
to provide scriptural justification for the appointment of bishops and 
deacons X— perhaps suggested by the citation of Ps. 108.8 in Acts 
1.20: rjv Emiorommv адтод Aaßerw érepos.? Another passage which 
seems possibly to reflect a knowledge of Acts is found in the words of 
Cl. 2.2 кої wAjpyns mveóuaros áyiov Exyvois mi mávras Eyivero (cf. 
Acts 1.8; 2.4,17f.), but again the agreement is so general as to discount 
a conclusion of dependence. 

In chapters 4-6, Clement lists examples of those who have suffered 
through £$jAos. It is particularly the examples of the martyrs Peter 
and Paul that are brought forward, and in this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that of the two occurrences of the word £$Aos in Acts, 
once it is related to the sufferings of Peter (5.17) and once to the suffer- 
ings of Paul (13.45). 

There is possibly dependence upon Acts in Cl. 5.4, where Clement 
speaks of Peter in these words: IIerpov, б< дд. CÀov ddırov оду ёра 
ойёё Oo, алла mAciovas Ummveykev móvovs, kai ойто рарторусаѕ èro- 
pev0n eis тду odeıAduevov тбто> rhs dö&ns. Morton Smith has ar- 
gued that everything here said about Peter may be accounted for if 
it be assumed that Clement knew Acts. In addition to the word 
Los, the fact that Peter is mentioned before Paul, and the relative 
amount of space given to each in Clement 5 can be explained on the 
basis of Acts. When Clement speaks of “not one, or two, but many 
afflictions", suffered by Peter it should be noted that three are reported 
in Acts (chapters 4, 5 and 12). Further, Clement's words émopeó85 
eis tov бфє:Абиєуоу rómov ris Söfns could possibly allude to those 
of Acts 12.17 Emopevdn eis Erepov rómov.* However, even if the con- 


1 For a discussion of the quotation itself, see p. 67. 

2 Grant writes "The idea of quoting the Old Testament for apostolic succession may 
come to Clement from Acts 1.20, since a good deal of his material about the ministry 
and its history seems to come from Acts". AF II, 72. 

3 “The Report About Peter in 1 Clement 5.4", NTS 7 (1960-61), 86-88. Cf. also В. Н. 
Streeter, T'he Four Gospels, p. 532f. 

* Smith, regarding the account of Peter's release in Acts 12 as modelled on the 
story of the resurrection of Christ, holds that the language is typological rather than 
literal—and therefore presumably this reference to Peter's ultimate reward need not be 
taken as chronological. (Peter, after all, is present in Acts 15; cf. 1 Cor. 9.5). The word 
Tówos is used similarly by Ignatius (Magn. 5.1), Polycarp (Phil. 9.2), Barnabas (19.7), 
and Hermas (Sim. IX, 27, 3), all of whom may have known Acts (ef. 1.25). 


1? 
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jeetures be granted—i.e. that Clement’s màeiovas can be due to “rhe- 
torical exaggeration”, and that Clement could have understood 
Acts 12.12-17 as referring to Peter’s resurrection and ascension—the 
only warranted conclusion is one of possible, not probable, dependence. 
If Clement’s dependence upon Acts at this point is uncertain, the 
argument (from silence) that Clement knew nothing more about Peter 
than what he writes in 5.4 is equally precarious. The information of 
Cl. 5.4 may be derived from Acts, but this is not necessary, nor does it 
seem probable.? 

In 2.1 Clement writes sávres тє éramewodpovetre, umdev ada- 
Lovevóuevoi, Óroraccóuevo: udov 7) Ómoráacovres, Twv ÖLdovres 
Ñ Aaußavovres, tots Eeboöioıs тоб eo) apxotpevor. The words 
Hrov Oi8óvres 7) AapBdvovres are remarkably similar to a saying of 
Jesus found in Acts 20.35: punyovevew тє rÀv Adywv той Kupiov 
’Inood, бт. aùròs elmev * ракар:бу вот näAdov dova 7 Aaußaveıv. 
At first glance it thus seems probable that Clement is alluding to this 
passage in Acts 20.35.* However, the saying of Jesus recorded in this 
passage 1s nowhere to be found in the Gospels, and the particular intro- 
duetory formula which is used, employing the verb prnpovedw, 
suggests that the saying may have been part of an oral tradition that 
was used for catechetical purposes. The same introductory formula 
(slightly modified) is used to introduce sayings of Jesus in Cl. 13.1 
and 46.7, and it can be argued that in these instances Clement alludes 
to the formula used in Acts 20.35. However, it seems more than coin- 
cidental that in all the places where the formula is used (Acts 20.35; 
Cl. 13.1; 46.7; Polycarp Phil. 2.3) the sayings of Jesus which are 
cited seem to come from oral tradition.5 This indicates that the formula, 
as its suitability suggests, was commonly used to introduce sayings of 
Jesus preserved in oral tradition. Moreover, if Clement did derive the 


1 The argument propounded by Smith has, however, shown that Peter's martyrdom 
at Rome cannot be argued conclusively on the basis of Cl. 5.4. 

2 Beyschlag has argued at length that the contents of Cl. 5 largely derive from 
traditional sources. Op. cit., pp. 207-328. 

3 Knoch writes that it “sehr wahrscheinlich erscheinen, dass er hier dieses Wort 
benützt". Op. cit., p. 76. Cf. F. F. Bruce, who, however, allows the possibility that 
Clement knows the saying independently of Acts. Op. cit., p. 8. 

4 See below, p. 273. For the occurrence of this saying in the Apostolic Constitutions, 
in Anastasius of Sinai, and in Epiphanius, see Resch, Agraphal, pp. 100f; 150f. However, 
contrary to Resch, these late occurrences of the saying are best accounted for by de- 
pendence on Acts 20.35. 

5 See above, pp. 135-164. 
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formula from Acts, it is surprising that he does not use it when he alludes 
to the very saying of Jesus to which it is attached in Acts. If we may 
regard the source of Acts 20.35 as being oral tradition, then since 
Clement elsewhere indicates a knowledge of sayings of Jesus derived 
from oral tradition (13.2; 46.8), the present allusion may independently 
witness to the same or similar oral tradition that lies behind the citation 
in Acts. It cannot therefore be concluded on the basis of Clement's 
words in 2.1 that he necessarily alludes to Acts 20.35—at best this 
remains a mere possibility.! 

More convincing evidence of Clement's knowledge of Acts is to be 
found in the citation in 18.1 with which we may compare Acts 13.22 
and Ps. 88.21. 


Clement 18.1 Acts 13.22 Psalm 88.21 
(Text of A) (Text of Nestle-Aland) (Text of Rahlfs) 
[1 Regn. 13.14 in brackets] 


nyeıpev róv Aavid 


Ti 66 einwuev ёті тё aùroîs eis BaauMa, 
4 L Ф t 
penaprupnuevo Aavid ; Ф kai elmev 
mpós бу elmer б Beds ` рартирўсас * 
edpov edpov edpov 
дубра, катӣ. тђу кардќау pov, Aavid тд» тод 'Ieaocaí, david тду ёодАбу uov, 
Aavid тд» тод 'Ieacaí, dvdpa катӣ тў» кардіау [xai Cnrice kópios ёаотф 
pou, &удршпоу катӣ Thy Kapdiav 
аўтоў] 
pori ж 0» "n ; A EON 
ev dale alavio ôs тосе mavra €y eral dyim pov 
Expıoa адтбу. ra ÜeXjuará. pov. Expıoa аўтбу. 


From this comparison it can be seen that Clement’s citation does not 
agree exactly with any of the parallel texts. That Clement has Ps. 
88.21 in mind, however, is clear especially from the last two lines. 
Because of the interchange between є and a in the spelling of certain 
MSS (thus in the A text of Clement ¿aiei = #ёАёє:),° the words 
ёАєо< and éAacov were occasionally confused.® This probably accounts 


1 A third possibility lies in the proverbial nature of the saying. Since the saying can 
be paralleled in secular literature (cf. Lightfoot I, 2, 12), Clement may have derived it 
from & non-Christian source. Jeremias, following Haenchen, conjectures that in Acts 
20.35 the saying was put into the mouth of Jesus. Unknown Sayings of Jesus?, trans. 
R. H. Fuller (London, 1964), p. 32f. 

2 See Lightfoot I, 1, 120 for a list of such variant spellings in Codex Alexandrinus. 

3 Thus in the citation of Ps. 140.5 found in Cl. 56.5, Codex A mistakenly reads 
&eos for the LX X's оору. Cf. the ev eAccı which immediately precedes. See Lightfoot I, 
2, 164. 
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for Clement's use of ev ёАёє with the verb ypiw, although the same 
combination (illustrating the same confusion) is found in the A and 
x MSS of Ps. 151.4, as well as the B MS of the passage under discussion 
(Ps. 88.21) where eAdeı is found in place of &Aaiw.t With the change 
of the substantive, the change of the adjective becomes understandable ; 
since äyıos is not particularly suitable to modify £Aeos, aicwos is 
substituted. Thus in codices A and C of Clement's epistle, as in the 
Latin (misericordia sempiterna), we read ¿déet aiwviw, words which 
often occur together in the LX X.? The Syriac and Coptic versions retain 
the original noun, but with the altered adjective giving the rather 
strange reading “eternal oil". Clement of Alexandria, who is 
avowedly quoting from his Roman namesake, gives the citation in 
verbatim agreement except for the substitution of the words éAaíw 
ayiw which he no doubt recalled from the LXX of Ps. 88.21 (Stro- 
mata IV, 107, 1). 

Clement's dependence on Ps. 88.21 is plainly evident, but the words 
дудра катд. Thy кардіау pov, david rov тод Icocai cannot be accounted 
for on the basis of this passage. The closest approximation of these 
words in the OT is found in 1 Regn. 13.14 where, however, we have 
дудротоу for dvépa (as well as adrod for uov). But Clement's very 
words are found in Acts 13.22 with the only difference being the trans- 
position of the words Aavid тд» roô ’Ieocai. The influence of Acts 
on Clement would thus seem to be apparent from this parallel. Also 
to be noticed is the parallel between Clement’s ueuaprvpnpévo and 
paprupyoas in Acts, immediately prior to the citation. Question has 
been raised, however, by the last clause of the citation in Acts, és 
norce mavra та HeAnuard pov— words which appear to lack a 
canonical source.4 This may indicate that the source of the citation in 
Acts is to be found in a collection of Davidic or Messianic passages.5 








1 It is curious that whereas B preserves the correct reading in Ps. 151.4, it goes 
astray in the present instance. Cf. also the LX X MSS of Ps. 91.11; 100.1; and Ru. 3.10. 

2 Of. ev Ada alwviw in Ів. 54.8; and the expression eis tov alava TO &Àeos adrod, 
passim. 

3 The same phenomenon is found in reverse where Codex B in Ps. 88.21 presents the 
altered noun with the original adjective. 

4 The words тарта rà бєАџата pov поијсє: are found in Is. 44.28, but there they 
refer to Cyrus. However, such words may have been applied to David on the basis of 
1 Sa. 13.14 where David, as a man after the Lord's own heart, is contrasted with Saul, 
to whom it is said ойк éjAa£as боа éverelAaró aot kópios. 

5 Cf. L. Cerfaux, "Citations scripturaires et tradition textuelle dans le Livre des 
Actes”, Aux Sources de la Tradition Chrétienne, Mélanges offerts à M. Goguel (Neuchatel, 
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If this be the case, then the language of Clement's citation may reveal 
the influence of that same collection rather than Acts 13.22. This 
remains a possibility, but the simpler conclusion of dependence upon 
Acts is to be preferred in the present instance.! Clement may well have 
purposefully omitted the last clause of the citation in Acts, beeause it 
contradicted the penitential Psalm 50, virtually the whole of which he 
proceeds to quote (18.2-17). Indeed, the opening of this Psalm, éAégoóv 
pe, б Oeds, катӣ TO реуа &Aeós соо seems best to account for the 
choice of Ps. 88.21 and the reading év é&Aée aiwviw Expıca ajróv. 
We conclude then that it is most probable that Clement in citing Ps. 
88.21 alludes, perhaps unconsciously, to Acts 13.22 and thus evidences 
his acquaintance with the book of Acts.? 

Among other possible contacts with Acts the following deserve men- 
tion. In 14.1 Clement writes: ŝikarov обу xai oiov, dvdpes aded- 
фо, Unmmkdovs Huds иёААо> yevécBar T@ Oe@ Ñ rots Ev aAaloveig kal 
akaracraciq џрооєрод LNAovs dpynyots éfaxoAovÜeiv. The under- 
lying thought here is the same as that of Acts 5.29: mewapyetv dei 
Oe udov 1j avdpwroıs. Attention should also be called to Cle- 
ment's address dvöpes adbdeAgoi, which of course occurs very frequently 
in Acts. It is doubtful, however, whether we can assert the probability 
of dependence in the present instance without a more substantial agree- 
ment in wording. Similarity in idea, rather than actual wording, can also 
be seen in Cl. 52.1: ampoodens, adeAdoi, б Seomdrns Umdpyeı тфу 
атаутоу which is comparable to Acts 17.25 ойде td yeipdv dvOpw- 
mivwy Oeparevetar mpoodeöuevos rivos. The sovereignty of God 
over the nations is expressed in С]. 59.3 and also Acts 17.26, but again 
in very different words. For rather commonplace ideas as these, no 
probability of dependence may be claimed. 

Although in Cl. 59.2 the words 8’ об ёкалєсєу judas dad окбтооѕ 


1950), p. 51. Grant says of the saying that “conceivably Clement took it from an antho- 
logy”. AF II, 41. Knoch, who leans towards the view that Clement knew Acts, prefers 
to explain the present similar OT quotations as deriving from a Testimony Book contain- 
ing messianic sayings. Op. cit., p. 76. Thus also M. Wilcox, who speaks of “а ‘testimonium- 
fragment' current in the apologetico-liturgical use of the Church". T'he Semitisms of Acts, 
p. 23. 

1 Е, Haenchen, pointing out the fact that David is one of a series of examples used 
by Clement, concludes that “er hat vielmehr mit dieser Reihe, wie sonst auch, ein Tradi- 
tionstück übernommen, in welchem dasselbe Mischzitat wie in der Apg. vorkam”. Die 
A postelgeschichte (Göttingen, 1961), p. 2. But this is purely conjectural, whereas the words 
in question are clearly found both in Acts and Clement. 

2 Thus also F. F. Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 265. 
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eis pôs are similar to words of Acts 26.18, тоб Emiorpehar dao 
orörous eis dds, they are more closely paralleled by passages in 
Col. 1.12f. and 1 Pet. 2.9, and thus may not be used as evidence of 
Clement's knowledge of Acts.! The same may be said concerning the 
expression év aya ouveiönoe: (Cl. 41.1), which is paralleled in Acts 
23.1, but also in 1 Tim. 1.5,19 and 1 Pet. 3.16,21. In 44.1 Clement writes 
kai of іпботоћо: judy éyvwoav 6a Tod kupiov huv "Inco8 Xpio- 
тод, Ore épis ora єлї тоб Ovóparos Tis Emokomns. It is conceiva- 
ble that here Clement alludes to the speech of Paul recorded in Acts 
20.29£, but the prophecy of future dissension is itself not an un- 
common one in the NT, being found even on the lips of Jesus (Mk. 
13.22 and parallels). Nowhere, however, is it specifically connected 
with the office of bishop as in Clement. Clement’s words іп 40.4 оѓ 
обу rois mpooTeraypévow Katpois moioÜvres tas mpoapopas abtav 
єйтрбодєкто тє Kal nakdpıoı possibly reflect the dpicas mpooreray- 
piévovs колроў$ Kal tas бродєоіаѕ Tis karoıklas abrav of Acts 
17.26. The expression mpoorerdypevor arpoi is particularly striking. 
However, the point of the two passages is very different, and this 
agreement may well be fortuitous. In Cl. 58.2 тд» apıduöv r&v owLo- 
pévoov 8:0. "сод Хр отой may be reminiscent of Acts (for cwfdpevor 
see Acts 2.47; for dpiOuds, Acts 6.7; 11.21). Again, nothing may 
be concluded from so general a similarity. 

Lastly, certain words common to the two writings may be men- 
tioned as possible evidence of Clement’s knowledge of Acts. A favourite 
word of Clement, moiuviov (Cl. 16.1; 44.3; 54.2; 57.2) is used exactly 
as it is in Acts 20.28f. (but cf. 1 Peter). Clement’s use of wats in refer- 
ring to Jesus (59.2ff., twice with Ayarmuevos) possibly shows the in- 
fluence of Acts 3.13,26; 4.27,30. Similarly, the rare word SwdexadudAov 
is found both in Cl. 55.6 and Acts 26.7; the word ékrévew is found 
in Acts 26.7 and Clement (33.1 and 37.1); and тд peyadeiov, which 
occurs in Cl. 26.1 and 49.3 (cf. 32.1), can be found in the plural in Acts 
2.11. The verb avroddaluew is found in Cl. 34.1 and Acts 27.15 but 
in very different applications. Further agreements in vocabulary 
could be pointed out,? but since these words are found in other NT 
writings which Clement probably knew, they cannot contribute to 


1 See above, p. 229f. Wilcox explains this and most of the other parallels between 
Clement and Acts on the basis of a common fund of liturgical phraseology. Op. cit., 
p. 73f. 

2 Cf. Massaux, Influence de l'Évangile de saint Matthieu, p. 39. 
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the argument. Indeed, the words which have been cited are of no 
value as independent evidence, and can only add plausibility to an 
argument already established on other grounds. 

There are a number of OT citations which are found both in Clement 
and in Acts : Ex. 2.14 in Cl. 4.10 and Acts 7.27,35; Gn. 12.1 in Cl. 10.3 
and Acts 7.3; Gn. 13.15 in Cl. 10.4,5 and Acts 7.5; Is. 53.7f. in Cl. 16.7f. 
and Acts 8.32f; Ps. 88.21 and 1 Sa. 13.14 in Cl. 18.1 and Acts 13.22; 
and Ps. 2.7f. in Cl. 36.4 and Acts 13.33. With the one important ex- 
ception of Cl. 18.1, discussed above, none of these passages reveals any 
influence of Acts upon Clement, since in all of them the text of Clement 
and Acts agrees with that of the LXX.: The sheer number of quota- 
tions which the two writings have in common might suggest influence 
except that Clement constantly quotes from the OT and the passages 
Clement shares with Acts were certainly among the most popular of 
the early Church. 

We conclude then that while the evidence is by no means over- 
whelming, the amount of common material and especially the agree- 
ment between Cl. 18.1 and Acts 13.22 seem conspicuous enough to assert 
the probability of Clement’s knowledge of Acts.? 


D. THE JOHANNINE LITERATURE 


Since the Fourth Gospel, the First Epistle of John, and the Apoca- 
lypse ? probably date from the end of the first century—from approxi- 
mately the same time that Clement’s epistle was written—there is 
not much likelihood that Clement knew these writings.! However, 


1 There is only one instance in these OT citations where Acts (7.3) diverges slightly 
from the LXX and thus where Clement might have revealed his knowledge of Acts. 
Clement, however, quotes from the LX X accurately (10.3). 

2 Streeter also allows the existence of clear reminiscences of Acts in Clement's epistle. 
Cf. The Primitive Church, p. 161. Beyschlag protests against the contention that Clement 
knew Acts, arguing that “der stringente Nachweis aus den Quellen mangelt”. Op. cit., 
p. 33. It is, however, admitted by all that at best the arguments point to probability 
and not certainty. 

3 These writings are discussed together for oonvenience rather than because of con- 
victions concerning unity of authorship. 

4 W. von Loewenich has examined the question of Johannine influence in Clement’s 
epistle, and has come to a negative conclusion : "Auf Aussagen über ein Joh. Verstándnis 
im I. Clem. muss nach alledem verzichtet werden". Das Johannes-Verständnis im zweiten 
Jahrhundert (Giessen, 1932), p. 6. See also Loewenich's note 3 on page 6 for a list of 
various opinions concerning Clement's dependence on the Johannine literature. 
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possible allusions to the writings, with special attention to the Gospel 
of John, have been pointed out by the Dominicans R. P. Boismard ! 
and F.-M. Braun,? and these possibilities among others are worthy 
of consideration. 


1. The Fourth Gospel 


Clement may indicate a knowledge of this Gospel when he writes in 
49.1: 6 ёхау dydmqv ev Xpror@ momoarw Ta той Хріотод mapay- 
yéAwara an exhortation which is very similar to that given by Jesus 
in Jn. 14.15: ёду ayaräre pe, tas ёутоћаѕ Tas énàs ттрђоєтє (cf. 
Jn. 14.21,23).* Yet in Clement, it is not specifically love of Christ that 
is spoken of, but love generally, in the spirit or power of Christ. This 
fact combined with Clement’s use of тоєо and zapayyéAuara lessens 
the probability that Clement here alludes to the Gospel. The parallel 
found in Jn. 15.10 ёду ras évroAás роо турўсттє, pevetre Ev тў 
dyámy pov, kaÜcs eye тод патрдѕ pov tas évrolàás тєтрука Kal 
реро аўтой ev тӯ aydrn, partially obviates the former difficulty 
but agrees with Clement more in thought than in actual wording. A 
statement similar to Clement’s occurs also in 1 Jn. 5.2f: èv тойт 
ywaoKopev бт dyamópev Ta Tékva тоб Heod, Grav тд» Ücóv dya- 
möpev Kal tas évroÀás aŭro morðpev. айтт уар eorw ù àyámm 
тод Ücoó, iva rds ёутоАйс айтой турдрєу, but again the agreement is 
not significant enough to substantiate dependence. It must be admitted, 
however, that Clement’s exhortation is at least very Johannine in tone, 
and that dependence upon the Fourth Gospel in this instance remains 
a possibility. 

In 42.1f. Clement writes, oí алботоћог "uiv eimyyeliohncav апд 
тод коріоо ’Inooö Хріотоб, 'Incoós ó Хриотдѕ awd тоб leob ége- 
meubOn · б Xpiorós оду darò тод дєод, kal атботоћо: апд Tod Хротоў. 
Behind this passage may lie the words of Jesus in Jn. 20.21 kadws 
атєотаАкё› рє б maTp, Kaya meunw биб or Jn. 17.18, кабоѕ 
EHE dmeoreidas eis TOV кбороу, Kaya алтёстєАо, адто?ѕ eis TOV кбороу. 


1 “Clément de Rome et l'Évangile de Jean”, RB 55 (1948), 376-387. 

2 Jean le Théologien et son Évangile dans l'Église Ancienne, I (Paris, 1959), 170-180. 

3 The reading rnpyoare (Textus Receptus, D, 6), if accepted, more closely parallels 
Clement's imperative, moıyjoarw. 

4 C. C. Tarelli concludes that “Clement either knew the Fourth Gospel, or knew the 
saying ‘If ye love me, keep my commandments’ from another source”. “Clement of Rome 
and the Fourth Gospel", JT'S 48 (1947), 208. 
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There is a similarity of idea here, but Clement’s purpose of thus 
establishing the authority of bishops seems to rule out any dependence 
upon John at this point. Moreover, there is little agreement in actual 
wording; that which is common to both is the idea of continuity. 
Clement may have been influenced by the Fourth Gospel, but he could 
equally well have combined what were, after all, common ideas—that 
Jesus was sent by God, and the apostles by Jesus —and used them for 
his own purposes. 

There are further similarities between the seventeenth chapter 
of John and Clement’s epistle which may argue for Clement’s 
familiarity with that portion of the Gospel. The words tva yw«okwotv 
сє TÓv uovov AAmdıvöv 0eóv Kat ôv Ameoreıdlas '"Inooóv Xpioróv of 
Jn. 17.3 may possibly be reflected in two places in Clement. In Cl. 
43.6 we find the words eis rò do&aodHvar тд Óvoua тод àÀnÜwoó 
Kai uövov kvpíiov.? The striking similarity is of course found in the 
two adjectives aAndıvös and uóvos, both of which are frequently 
applied to God in the OT and in the NT, but which nowhere occur 
together as here. Further, it may be noted that Clement’s eis тд 
8ofacÜjva. тд övona is paralleled in the context of Jn. 17.3 where 
(verses 1-6) glorification and the name of God are mentioned (cf. also 
Jn. 12.28). Despite the similarities, actual agreement in wording is 
minimal—Clement reverses the order of the adjectives and separates 
them with kai, and the contexts of the two passages are very different. 
The similarities are best explained, not by allusion, but by the common 
background of the writers.* The second passage in Clement which 
resembles Jn. 17.3 is found in 59.3f. eis rò ушоскєр» ce Tov povov 
vynorov Ev Ojíorow ... yuwTwody ce йтаута та дип, бт ad el б 
Geds uóvos kai 'Iaoós XpioTós 6 mais cov, kai Nuels Aads aov kai 


1 Braun correctly notes that “сез deux idées sont essentielles à toute catéchése 
apostolique”. Op. cit., p. 174. 

2 Kupiov is the reading of C, A being deficient at this point. The Coptic and Syriac 
translations, however, have the equivalent of 8eoö. The Latin lacks the noun completely, 
reading simply nomen ueri et uni. We accept the reading xupiov as the more difficult. 
While we cannot account for deoö being altered to «uplov, the reverse alteration is 
explainable by influence from Jn. 17.3. This is indicated by the Syriac which, lacking the 
conjunction, reads the equivalent of тод pdvov dAnfivov дєоб-—ав in Jn. 17.3. The 
Latin may, however, reflect the original (thus Harnack, Boismard). 

з Braun discusses at length the interconnection of dvoua and éga found both in John 
and Clement, and concludes that the similarity can be explained ''par la diffusion 
d'une liturgie primitive d'esprit johannique”. Op. cit., p. 179. 

4 Cf. the presence of all the elements of Clement’s phraseology in Ps. 85.9-15. 
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mpößara THs vouíjs cov. Here the verb yırworw followed by the 
words oe róv uóvov as well as the sequence 6 @eds póvos kai 
'Incoós  Xpwrós could conceivably be related to Jn. 17.3. However, 
the first agreement is slight enough to be explained as fortuitous and 
the second so general as to be inconsequential. Moreover, Clement's 
passage is filled with OT allusions which account for his language, 
and Clement's context is very different from that of John.! It is very 
unlikely then that influence of the Fourth Gospel is to be seen here. 

A further possible allusion to Jn. 17 may be seen in Cl. 60.2, kadapı- 
cov nuäs róv kahapıouov ris ans aAndeias. In Jn. 17.17 we read 
áyíacov abrods ev тӯ aAndeiq > б Aóyos б ads аћдє:а eorıv. It is par- 
ticularly the fact that Clement links cleansing with aAyeıa that recalls 
the place of aAndera in John (ef. Ја. 8.32ff.). Again it is the idea rather 
than the actual wording that suggests the parallel. Clement's use of 
кабарї$® in this connection, however, is not foreign to the Gospel 
(cf. Jn. 15.3). Clement elsewhere uses the word dAndeıa in a Johannine 
manner when he writes (31.2): odyi Suxacocdvnv kai dàńðerav ba 
miorews morhoas ; The expression zoveiv aAnderav is found in Jn. 
3.21 6 de поду тт» aAndeıav Epyeran mpós тд pôs (cf. also 1 Jn. 
1.6). The contexts however are so dissimilar that it is difficult to regard 
this agreement in concept as an allusion to the Fourth Gospel. The idea 
of “doing truth" is found also in Tobit 4.6 and 13.6 (cf. vopeveodaı ev 
aAndeia, 3 Regn. 2.4; Tobit 3.5) as well as at Qumran (198 1.5; 5.3; 
8.2). Moreover, Clement’s use of aAndeıa (see especially 60.4; 62.2 
and 35.5) may reflect usage in NT writings with which he was familiar.® 
It is improbable then that Clement’s use of aAydeıa in these two pas- 
sages indicates dependence upon the Fourth Gospel. 


1 Boismard argues that the differenoe in contexts is irrelevant since Clement often 
shows the influence of a NT writing in a common OT citation irrespective of contexts. 
(Op. cit., p. 381£) This ignores the fact that clear OT citations have an identity of their 
own and are thus much more readily separable from context than allusory words which 
are an intrinsic part of the text. 

? This passage is regarded by Boismard as the most convincing of the parallels which 
he presents as evidence of Clement’s dependence upon John. It is questionable, however, 
whether, like John, Clement means “la purification venant de la vérité, produite par la 
vérité" (Op. cit., p. 385). Clement may be using aAyBera in the sense of “righteousness” 
rather than the ‘‘word of God" and the genitive may therefore be descriptive. But even 
if Boismard's interpretation be accepted, there is no need to conclude Clement’s depend- 
ence upon John (cf. the foreshadowings of John's statement in Aots 15.9; Eph. 4.24). 

3 For the link between алда and Sixacoovyn, see, e.g. Eph. 4.24; 5.9; 6.14. For 
dAndeıa contrasted with dô:xia, see 1 Cor. 13.6; Rom. 1.18; 2.8. For similar Jewish 
usage, see Bultmann, T'DNT I, 238-247. 
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Clement refers to “the flock of Christ" in 54.2: uóvov rò moluvıov 
Tod Хріотоб eipnveverw pera rÀv kaÜeorauévov трєсВотёроу, and 
57.2: áyuewov ydp otw биі, Ev TH тошт тоб Äpıorod puxpovs 
Kal EAAoyinovs є?рєбўуог. With Clement’s expression may be com- 
pared the passages in Jn. 10.2-16,26-28 and 21.16-17 where Christ 
refers to his disciples as his “sheep” (mpoßara). There is a similarity 
here, but since Clement uses the word woiurıov—a word which is 
nowhere found in the Gospel of John—it is difficult to conclude Cle- 
ment’s dependence upon the Gospel. Clement’s words in 59.4: jets 
Aaós cov kai mpófara Tis vous cov, are not an allusion to the 
Johannine passages, but are taken directly from Ps. 99.3. If Clement’s 
reference to TO roiuviov тоб Äpıorod is allusory at all, it may more 
plausibly be traced to 1 Pet. 5.2f. or Acts 20.28, but there are also 
OT antecedents (cf. тд moiuviov Kupiov, Je. 13.17; Ze. 10.3). 

When Clement writes in 48.4, полАду оду mvAOv avewyudv, 1) èv 
dıkauoovvn aürn éoriv ý ev Xpior® ev ў nardpıoı mávres ot єїсєАӨдө- 
tes he could possibly reflect a knowledge of Jn. 10.9 ёув) ei 7 Ovpa - 
д uo édv т< eioeAdn, owbýoerai. Clement, however, has «Ag 
for 0 pa, and more probably is alluding to Ps. 117.19f., where the 
expression mýúdas ÖLkasogdvns occurs. 

Clement appears to reflect the soteriology of the Fourth Gospel 
when he writes in 49.6 тд afpa адтоб ёдокєу ónép "uv 'Inaoós 
Xpıorös 6 к0роѕ ðv Ev HeAnjnarı дєоб, kal rv odpka tbrép тўѕ 
capkós Hud kal rv улузу ӧпёр TOv pvoyadv judy (cf. 21.6). This 
is very similar to the words of Jesus in Jn. 6.51 xai 6 dpros дє 
ôv eyo босо % оарё po) ёст тер rs тоб kóouov Los. The 
agreement, however, is by no means close enough to justify a conclusion 
of literary dependence. It is best explained as a reflection of the keryg- 
ma common to the early Church, which made good use of the 53rd 
chapter of Isaiah (cf. Cl. 16; Jn. 1.29). 

Further similarities between Clement and the Fourth Gospel which 
can be pointed out are general enough to be explained in the same way.? 


1 Braun writes "Une dépendence de Clément par rapport au symbolisme adopté 
par nos deux auteurs est d'autant plus probable qu'en dehors d'eux l'Église n'est jamais 
représentée comme le troupeau du Christ". Op. cit., p. 177. Braun ignores not only the OT 
antecedents, but also such passages as Heb. 13.20 and Lk. 12.32. 

2 See Dodd, According to the Scriptures, р. 92ff. 

3 Braun explains the general similarities between Clement and John by concluding 
that “la communauté romaine était en possession d'une théologie apparantée à celle de 
Jean, et elle en vivait". Op. cit., p. 180. Grant similarly concludes “Both reflect a kind 
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Some of the similarities which have been discussed, however, are im- 
pressive and deserve consideration as possibilities. But in every case 
significant agreement in wording was seen to be lacking. Had there 
been such agreement in wording, a conclusion of probability, such as 
we have alleged for other NT writings, would doubtless have been 
warranted. As it is, however, the evidence indicates only the possibility 
of Clement’s knowledge of, and dependence upon, the Gospel of John. 


2. The First Epistle 


Because of the agreement both in language and content between the 
Gospel of John and the First Epistle of John it is often difficult to assign 
a possible allusion specifically to the First Epistle. Indeed, a few of the 
possibilities mentioned above may equally well be claimed on 
behalf of the First Epistle. This factor combined with the brevity of 
the Epistle suggests that little can be found which might indicate a 
possible influence upon Clement. 

Perhaps the most striking of the possible allusions to 1 John is found 
in 49.5 where Clement writes: év тў aydırn éreAeuÜnocav mavres ot 
ékAekroi той beo. The words are found again in 50.3, of èv aydırn 
releıwdevres. Clement may have borrowed this expression from 1 Jn. 
4.18 455° £j redeia ayann éw Barrer тд» фёВоу, бт: 6 PoBos kóAaow 
Exeı, 6 де PoBovpevos od teredeiwrar ev rH ауатт (cf. also 1 Jn. 
2.5; 4.12). Striking though the similarity is, it must be noted that in 
Clement’s first passage the emphasis is slightly different. There it is 
not “perfect love” that is in question, as in 1 John, but rather love as 
an attribute of perfection. Moreover, if Clement is alluding to 1 John, 
it is peculiar that there are no further specific allusions to the moving 
words concerning love in 1 Jn. 4.7-21—especially since Clement’s 
passage occurs in the middle of his panegyric on love in which he 
makes free use of 1 Cor. 13 and probably also alludes to I Pet. 4.8. 
There is of course general agreement in the thought that the love of 
God is made manifest in Christ (cf. Cl. 49.6 dıa тт, aydanv, Т> éoyev 
mpos judas with 1 Jn. 4.16, rjv aydanv fv ever б Oeds Ev uv 
and 1 Jn. 4.9), but this was certainly a common emphasis in the early 


of early Christianity influenced first by Judaism, second by Greek expressions”. AF 
I, 43. Cf. the similar viewpoints of Knoch, op. cit., p. 77; and W. Bauer, Rechtgläubigkeit 
und Ketzerei im ältesten Christentum (Tübingen, 1934), p. 211. See also Lightfoot’s con- 
clusion concerning the improbability of Clement’s knowledge of John’s Gospel. Biblical 
Essays (London, 1893), p. 96. 
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Church, and is not significant for the argument. Moreover, the con- 
nection between love and perfection is a natural one in the light of such 
a conclusion as petlwy дё rovrwy 7) буйта in 1 Cor. 13.13 (сЁ. also 
Col. 3.14). It remains a valid possibility that Clement is here alluding 
to 1 John, but it is doubtful whether the evidence warrants a con- 
clusion of probable dependence. 

Among further possible allusions the following, although based on 
even less actual agreement in wording, deserve mention. In two 
passages Clement speaks of the blood of Christ: in 7.4 dreviowpev eis 
то alua тоё Хрістод kai yvápev, ws doriw tipov TÔ Oe@ [xai marp] 
avrod, бт Sia Tdv ўрєтёрар owrnpiav ékyvOév mavti TH кборо 
peravotas хари Umnveykev,! and in 21.6 об тд alua йтёр huv 8008. 
In 1 Jn. 1.7 the words «ai тд alua ’Imood тод шой aùroô кабаре 
Nuäs апд mdons duaptias suggests a closely allied-point, but in- 
fluence upon Clement is highly improbable, especially since, as we have 
already seen, Clement’s passage shows particular contacts with 1 Pet. 
1.18f. Two further parallels to these words of Clement have been 
suggested by Braun.? In 1 Jn. 2.2 one reads that Christ tAacpds 
ёстіу тєрї TÀv dpapTidy judy, od тєрї TÜV Tuerépov бё pdvov 
аЛа kai тєрї öAov roô kóopov. The last phrase particularly agrees 
with Clement (except öAos for was), and the context is very similar. 
However, apart from this common universalism, there is no evidence 
of dependence. Braun's suggestion that 1 Jn. 4.146 marip dmeoraAkev 
Tov vióv cw íjpa Tod кбороо, is related to Clement's àà cv 
"erépav owınpiav is even less convincing since owrfpa is not 
expressly linked with afpa. 

When in 51.3 Clement writes коАду yàp dvOpuimm e£onoAoyeiodar 
тєрї rÓv mapanrwudrwv, he touches upon a theme found also in 
1 Jn. 1.9 éàv dpodoydpev tas duaprias huðv, morós orv каї 
dikauos, va афў "uiv tas ápaprías. But despite the similar idea in 
these two passages, no significant agreement in wording exists, and 
accordingly there is only a remote possibility that Clement here alludes 
to 1 John. Another similarity in thought, but somewhat more con- 
spicuous, is found in Cl. 35.2f : kai raóra trémarev mávra bad тї» 
didvoray Rudy * tiva ойу dpa stiv Tà érowatóyeva rots Umouevov- 
ow; 6 Önmovpyös Kal патђр тфу alidvey б mavdyıos аўтд< yweoket 
Thy тообттуто, kal тту ка\Аоуђу адтду. It is conceivable that these 


1 For the bracketed words of the text, see above, p. 239, n. 1. 
2 Op. cit., p. 176. 
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words are reminiscent of the statement in 1 Jn. 3.2 that viv rexva дєоб 
éopev, kai ойто éfavepwOn ті éodueba. But again we have at most 
the mere possibility of an allusion. 

It must be concluded then that the suggested parallels cannot estab- 
lish a probability that Clement has made use of 1 John in writing his 
epistle.! And it may also be mentioned here that no evidence can be 
found which indicates Clement's knowledge of 2 or 3 John. 


3. The Apocalypse 


The evidence of Clement's knowledge of the Apocalypse is equally 
slight. There is indeed only one passage in Clement which demands 
attention as a possible indication of influence from the Apocalypse. It 
consists of a citation which is apparently made up of several different 
OT passages. 


Clement 34.3 Revelation 22.12 Isaiah 40.10 Isaiah 62.11 
(Text of A) (Text of Nestle- (Text of Rahlfs) 
Aland) 
mpoAeyeı yap Hiv ` 
¿boù б кро, ioù Epxopaı raxd, 80d кйрїо$ 1800 со: д сютђр 
pera loxéos ёруєтоі ... mapayiverar 
xai б picbds atro каї 6 шоддѕ pov 1800 6 picbds айтоё ёхоу tov éavroÜ pucbdr, 
трд просфтоу per’ Euod, per’ адтод, каї тд Epyov 
dvrob, xal тд Epyov évayríoy трд mpoadimov atrod. 
афтод. 


Proverbs 24.12 
(cf. also Ps. 16.13; Rom. 2.6) 


, a te В fud "PN 62 
атододуоі єкасто amodoüvar єкасто os aodiSwow €KagTo 
ката тд Epyov афтод. ws тд épyov éariv айтой. Kara rà Epya. адтоў. 


The agreement between Clement and the Apocalypse in combining these 
particular OT passages is too significant to be dismissed as fortuitous, 
and must accordingly be explained either by direct dependence, or by 
dependence upon a common source. The actual agreement between 
Clement and the Apocalypse against the OT texts is slight, being found 
only in the infinitive drodoüvaı, the singular тд épyov and the xai 
preceding 6 1006s. On the other hand, if Clement is dependent upon 
the Apocalypse, it is difficult to account for the differences between the 


1 After an examination of some of the parallels, A. E. Brooke rightly concludes that 
"no weight can be attached to this coincidence of language". A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Johannine Epistles, ICC (Edinburgh, 1912), p. ш. 
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two, especially Clement’s прд mpoowmov aùroô for per poô, 
and 6 «ópios for Epyonaı raxv. Further, Clement’s words are intro- 
duced with the formula mpoAéye: yàp ту. But since Clement nowhere 
cites or alludes to NT material under an introductory formula, he is 
very probably citing either from our canonical OT or from a particular 
apocalyptic writing which is no longer extant. The fact that the same 
combination of passages appears in the Apocalypse, together with 
Clement's use of an introductory formula, suggests that the latter 
alternative is the more probable. But for two slight variations (the 
omission of 6 before pios, and ато substituted for трд before 
mpoowrrov), Clement’s citation is found verbatim in Clement of Alexan- 
dria (Stromata IV, 135, 3). The agreement, however, is explained by 
dependence upon the Roman Clement since several other OT citations 
in the immediate context reveal the influence of his Roman namesake. 
It is possible that the saying in Barn. 21.3, éyy?s 6 куріоѕ kai 6 
шобӨд< адтод, is derived from the same apocryphal source upon which 
Clement and the author of the Apocalypse are dependent, but because 
of its brevity this remains uncertain. Since Clement elsewhere quotes 
from apocryphal writings unknown to us,! there is no reason to doubt 
that he may be doing so here. In any event, it is clear that the present 
passage cannot substantiate a conclusion of probability as to Clements 
knowledge of the Apocalypse.? 

The parallels reviewed in this chapter have called attention to the 
similarities both in thought and language between Clement's epistle 
and 1 Peter and James, perhaps reflecting a common religious milieu 
for the three epistles. Clement’s verbal agreement in the parallels 
to both 1 Peter and James suggested the probability of literary 
dependence. Verbal agreement in the parallels between Clement and 
Acts at several points seemed to make literary dependence probable, 
although to a lesser degree. For the Johannine literature, including 
Revelation, although much material common to Clement's epistle 
was found, the lack of verbal agreement precluded the probability 
of literary dependence. Only for the Fourth Gospel is the possibility 
of such dependence worth noticing, although even here dependence 
seems rather iniprobable. 


1 See above, p. 86ff. 

2 N. B. Stonehouse writes that perhaps Clements epistle “had been dispatched 
already when word reached Rome of the new prophecy which had been received by 
the churches of Asia Minor, if it was not actually written before the Apocalypse". The 
Apocalypse in the Ancient Church (Goes. n.d.). p. 7. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


CLEMENT, THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS, 
AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Our investigation of Clement's acquaintance with the NT writings 
has led to the conclusion that he made use of the sayings of Jesus as 
contained in oral tradition—although it is not improbable that he also 
knew the written Synoptic Gospels—that he knew a majority of the 
Pauline Epistles, including quite probably the Pastorals, as well as a 
number of other writings including Acts, Hebrews, 1 Peter, and James, 
but probably none of those commonly designated Johannine. In 
marked contrast with his use of the OT, Clement nowhere provides 
us with a verbatim citation from these writings. Instead, he prefers to 
paraphrase or, more frequently, simply to allude to them—at times 
perhaps unconsciously, thereby indicating his thorough familiarity 
with them. 

How does Clement’s use of the NT compare with that of the other 
Apostolic Fathers? What can be said of the manner in which Clement 
uses these writings, and can any explanation be given for it? In this 
chapter we propose to summarize the use of the NT in the sub-apostolic 
decades as illustrated in the Apostolic Fathers—and especially in rela- 
tionship to Clement’s use of the NT—and then to draw together in 
more connected fashion the explanations of the phenomena observed 
in the preceding three chapters. 


A. TuE Use or INTRODUCTORY FORMULAE 


Although most of the Apostolic Fathers employ introductory formu- 
lae with OT quotations—not, however, consistently '—they practically 
never use such formulae in introducing NT quotations. 

Clement's epistle, which, of course, abounds in introductory formulae 
used with OT quotations, employs formulae with NT material in only 
two places. In both places it is the words of Jesus which are being 
introduced and in both the formulae are specialized. In 13.1f. the formu- 


1 For the use of introductory formulae with OT quotations in the Apostolic Fathers, 
see above, p. 31ff. 
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la reads pddtora neurnuevo trv Adywv Tod Kupiov *Inaod, ods 
eAdAncev SiSdoKwy Emieikeiav Kal pakpobvuiav > oürws yàp elrev. 
In 46.7£. is the shorter, but comparable, formula uvjo8nre тё» Adywv 
тод коріоо 'Inood · elev уар. These formulae immediately bring to 
mind that of Acts 20.35, pynuovedew тє тду Adywr тод Kupiov сод, 
бт. avros etrev, which introduces a saying of Jesus not found in the 
Gospels, and thus presumably one which was handed down orally. 
This, combined with the form of Clement's citations, has led us to the 
conclusion that Clement derived these sayings of Jesus not from the 
Synoptic Gospels, but from oral tradition. The use of a similar formula 
in Polycarp 2.3, uvnuovevovres de ðv elev 6 KUpios докору, if 
not derived from Clement's epistle, provides possible confirmation 
for such a conclusion. 

There are in Clement's epistle no further formulae introducing NT 
quotations or allusions. We may, however, call attention to words 
which introduce the clear allusion to 1 Corinthians in 47.3ff. Clement 
writes in 47.1f., dvaddBere тўу EmioroAnv Tod џакаріоо IlasAov тод 
dTocTóÀou * Ti прдтоу dulv Ev apy тод єдаууєА№оо ёураєу ; The 
phrase év аруў roO edayyeliov is probably an allusion to Phil. 4.15 
and is therefore to be understood in & temporal rather than a local 
sense.! It should be added that Clement on several occasions employs 
introductory formulae with quotations from apocryphal writings? no 
longer known to us: in 46.2 yéypamrat yap; in 17.6 kai тад» Аує; 
in 23.3f. 7 ураф) айту, mov Akyeı; cf. also 8.3. 

What 1s true of Clement is very largely true of the other Apostolic 
Fathers. Ignatius often alludes to NT writings in his epistles, but he 
never once introduces such an allusion with a formula. This is perhaps 
not quite so surprising when one realizes that Ignatius is frugal even 
in his use of introductory formulae with OT quotations. 

In Polycarp's epistle to the Philippians, however, we encounter sever- 
al interesting formulae. In addition to the formula of 2.3, which has 
just been discussed, Polycarp cites a saying of Jesus under the rubric 
kadws elev 6 kúpos (7.2). The words which follow are in verbatim 
agreement with Mk. 14.38 and Mt. 26.41, whether they are derived 
from either of these Gospels or not. In 12.1 (extant only in Latin trans- 
lation) Polycarp writes Modo, ut his scripturis dictum est, whereupon 


1 For further discussion of the use of the word edayyeAıov in the Apostolic Fathers, 
see below, p. 332. 
2 For a discussion of these passages, see pp. 86-93. 
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he proceeds to cite Eph. 4.26. The latter consists of a verbatim citation 
of the opening words of Ps. 4.5 followed by what are presumably Paul's 
own words, 6 7Atos un emödverw émi mapopyrop@ бошду. Polycarp 
either mistakenly believed that the latter saying was also from an 
OT passage, or else he intentionally refers to Ephesians under the head- 
ing of seripture.! Another significant formula is found in 11.2 where 
Polycarp quotes words from 1 Cor. 6.2, adding sicut Paulus docet. 
We may also note the quasi-formula «iSdres 611, which Polycarp uses 
іп alluding to the Pauline Epistles in 1.3 (Eph. 2.8); 5.1 (Gal. 6.7); 
4.1 (1 Tim. 6.7); and to Synoptic material in 6.1 (cf. also the similar 
formulae in 11.2 and 9.2). In 4.3 the same formula introduces an allu- 
sion to Cl. 21.3, which however is immediately followed by an allusion 
to 1 Cor. 14.25. Polycarp’s epistle thus presents us with an array of 
introductory formulae used with NT quotations and allusions, but it 
must be noted that none of these formulae are the classic ones generally 
used by the Apostolic Fathers in citing an authoritative OT scripture 
(e.g. yeypanraı, Méye f) урафл). 

It is an interesting fact that in the Didache, words of Jesus are in- 
troduced with a formula similar to those used with OT citations. Thus 
the saying of Jesus in 9.5 is introduced kai yap тєрї тойтоо eipnkev б 
кйро$ with which may be compared OT quotations introduced in 14.3 
афту ydp ёсти 1j pmdeica bad kvpiov and in 16.7 with ws Eppedn. 
This possibly indicates that a written Gospel is the source of the saying, 
and that its authority approximates that of the OT writings.? It should 
be added however that a non-canonical quotation is similarly introduced 
in 1.6 with the words dAAd каї тєрї rovrov $ eipyrau. In 8.2 the 
Lord's prayer is introduced with the words «s ékéAevoev 6 Küpıos Ev 
TÔ edayyeliw abrod. There are no further introductory formulae 
to be found in the Didache, either in conjuction with OT or NT quota- 
tions. Thus of the various NT allusions in the Didache, formulae are 


1 Kóster suggests that Polycarp intended the formula to refer only to the opening 
words, i.e. the OT passage, and then inadvertently added the words from Ephesians which 
immediately came to mind from the words of Ps. 4.5. Synoptische Überlieferung, p. 118. 
Thus also W. R. Schoedel, Polycarp, Martyrdom of Polycarp, Fragments of Papias, AF 
V (Camden, N.J., 1967), p. 35. This fails to give an account to the plural his scripturis. 
This point cannot be pressed, however, since the phrase may possibly refer back to the 
sacris literis which is found in the preceding sentence. Thus W. Bauer, Die Apostolischen 
Váter, HZNT II, 296. 

2 J.-P. Audet, however, argues in his monumental commentary that only for chapters 
11-16 is it correct to assume the use of a written source. La Didaché, Études Bibliques 
(Paris, 1958), p. 104ff. 
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found only with reference to the words of Jesus, which are in the 
one instance (9.5) apparently regarded as equally authoritative with 
the OT. 

There are in the Epistle of Barnabas many OT quotations and 
allusions which are introduced with introductory formulae, but as 
in Clement, practically none are employed with NT allusions. In fact, 
there is only one instance of the use of a formula with NT material, 
but that, as it happens, is a quite significant one. In 4.14 Barnabas 
cites a saying of Jesus, in nearly verbatim agreement with Mt. 22.14, 
introducing it with the formula ос уєуратта:. There are three possible 
explanations for this : (1) Barnabas, quoting the saying from memory, 
mistakenly thought it was found in the OT; (2) the saying was found 
in an apocryphal writing now unknown (уёуралттол is used with Enoch 
in 4.3; cf. 16.5); or (3) Barnabas intends to quote the Gospel of Matthew 
as Scripture. Because of the close agreement in wording with Mt. 
22.14, the most appealing conclusion is that Barnabas cites Matthew 
as Scripture, thus putting the words of Jesus on a par with the OT.: 
For some, however, such a conclusion is intolerable, and one of the 
two alternative explanations is preferred.2 Barnabas, however, also 
employs introductory formulae with the apocryphal book known as 
1 Enoch : yeypazrraı in 4.3, and Adyeı yàp 7 ypadn in 16.5; and he 
can refer to other apocryphal writers as “prophets” (11.9; 12.1). 
Grant aecordingly finds no reason to deny the use of an introductory 
formula with words derived from Matthew.* What is perhaps a further 
apocryphal saying in 6.13, is introduced with the formula Adyeı бе 
KÜptos. 

In keeping with its allusive use of both the OT and NT, the Shepherd 
of Hermas nowhere employs formulae for the introduction of canonical 
material. In the whole of this long treatise, only once is an introductory 
formula employed. In this instance, found in Vis. II, 3, 4, the source 
of the quotations is specified, ws yeyparraı ev тф "EAddd Kai 


1 Н. Windisch compares the citation to 2 Cl. 2.4 and writes “Die ypaġý kann sich nur 
auf Mt. 22.14 beziehen”. Der Barnabasbrief, Die Apostolischen Väter, HZNT III (Tübin- 
gen, 1920), p. 326. Cf. Zahn, GNTK I, 848, n. 1, who is of the same opinion and regards 
the alternative explanations as “völlig nutzlos”. 

? Köster, Synoptische Überlieferung, p. 126, and the Oxford Committee, NTAF, 
р. 18, prefer an apocryphal source for the saying. Cf. В. A. Kraft, Barnabas and the Dida- 
che, AF III, 91. 

3 He adds, “То find that the Gospel of Matthew is as ‘scriptural’ as 1 Enoch does not 
give Matthew much credit". The Formation of the NT, p. 107. 
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Мода, rois mpobnrevoacıv Ev тў єрїш T Aad. Thus here, as in 
Barnabas, the formula ws yeyparraı is applied to an apocryphal 
writing. Elsewhere allusions are made without the use of formulae. 

In the so-called 2 Clement, several OT quotations are introduced with 
formulae, as are also a few NT and apocryphal quotations. Twice the 
words of Jesus are introduced with special formulae. In 2.4, following 
a quotation from Isaiah, the author writes kat érépa де ураф) Aéyei, 
after which follows a citation in exact agreement with Mk. 2.17 
(= Mt. 9.13). Similarly in 13.4 the author quotes words of Jesus (? 
from Lk. 6.32,35) with the formula Adyeı ó Beds. Sayings for 
which the source is sometimes doubtful are more than once introduced 
with the words Adyeı yap 6 xvpios or some version thereof (see 
3.2; 4.2; 6.1; 8.5) Sayings more definitely from a non-canonical 
gospel are also introduced in 5.2f. with Adyeı yàp 6 Kupios (cf. 4.5 
and its formula, elwev 6 xvpios). The interesting formula Adye: yàp 
Kai 6 профттікдс Adyos introduces in 11.2 a passage from an apocry- 
phal writing which is also found (agreeing almost exactly) in 1 Cl. 
23.3, where it is introduced as ў ypadn) atrn, ömov Aéye. In 2 Clement, 
then, introductory formulae are employed not only with OT quota- 
tions, but also with apocryphal quotations and NT quotations as well. 
With regard to the latter, however, the formulae are restricted to 
sayings of Jesus from the Synoptic Gospels, or Synoptic tradition, and 
never occur with allusions to other NT writings. 

To extend our survey beyond the Apostolic Fathers, a similar 
situation obtains in the writings of Justin Martyr where introductory 
formulae are employed with NT quotations only when the words of 
Jesus are being cited. This is generally true, indeed, of all writers of 
this period, although special attention should be called to the Alexan- 
drian Gnostic Basilides (writing c. 125) who, if the account given by 
Hippolytus can be trusted,! several times cited Paul's epistles with the 
formula ws yépyamrat (Romans, 2 Corinthians, Ephesians) and once 
with ý ypadn Аёує (1 Corinthians). 

Several things become apparent from this survey of the introduc- 
tory formulae applied by the Apostolic Fathers to NT allusions and 


1 Grant argues (against Jacquier) that the formulae were from the hand of Basilides 
and not inserted by Hippolytus. Ibid., р. 122. On the basis of these formulae, Grant 
concludes it probable “that the idea of treating NT books as ‘scripture’ arose in Alexan- 
dria early in the second century". Ibid., р. 123. 

? Hippolytus, Philosophumena VII, 25f. 
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quotations. (1) In contrast to the rather free use of introductory formu- 
lae with OT quotations, they are used only rarely with NT quotations. 
(2) As with OT quotations, no absolute relationship exists between the 
exactness of quotation and the use or non-use of an introductory 
formula. Nearly exact quotations appear without such formulae; free, 
paraphrastic quotations appear with introductory formulae. (3) The 
use of introductory formulae is by no means restricted to quotations 
from our canonical writings. This fact indicates either that our authors 
regarded these various books as in some sense canonical, or that the 
introductory formula, despite the classic form it often takes, is not 
to be regarded as a terminus technicus. More probably the early Church 
had a rather expanded OT canon.! (4) So far as the NT is concerned, 
introductory formulae are with very few exceptions limited to words 
of Jesus. This suggests that the latter were held in special esteem by 
the early Christians, and that they possessed authority equal to that 
of the OT Scriptures. Other NT writings, coming from the circle of 
apostles, as they did, were certainly regarded as authoritative, and yet 
at the same time it had not become customary to introduce them 
with proper formulae or to refer to them as ypad7}.? 

Clement's use of introductory formulae with NT material accords 
well, for the most part, with that of the Apostolic Fathers. There may 
be in one or two later instances (e.g. 2 Clement) the beginning of 
explicit references to NT writings as "scripture" by the application 
of proper introductory formulae, but the nonchalant, incidental charac- 
ter of these formulae indicates no consciousness on the author's part 
that he 1s making a radical innovation. It would seem wrong to inter- 
pret this slight development in the terminology of the formulae as 
indicating a drastic change in attitude towards the NT writings. The 
general failure on the part of the Apostolic Fathers to apply introduc- 
tory formulae to allusions or quotations from NT writings is probably 
to be explained on the basis of custom rather than by any specific 
valuation of those writings. 


B. ALLUSION AND QUOTATION 


P. N. Harrison has justly pointed out the danger of assessing the 


1 See above, p. 111ff. 

? Grant rightly notes that the Apostolic Fathers were on the verge of referring to the 
NT writings as ураф, but were “either reluctant to do so or not interested in the 
question". The Formation of the NT., p. 124. 
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use of the NT in the Apostolic Fathers by an indiscriminate compila- 
tion of statistics on the basis of tables occasionally provided in the 
printed editions.: For example, one allusion cannot add to the proba- 
bility that Clement alluded to two different NT books! Furthermore, 
where the use of the NT is for the most part allusory, a numerical 
tabulation of resemblances can be misleading. Accoidingly, the com- 
parisons made below focus not on statistics, but rather on basic simi- 
larities in the attempt to establish the general pattern of NT usage 
in the Apostolic Fathers.? 


1. The Synoptic Gospels 


Although it is frequently argued that Clement's citation of Jesus' 
words in 13.2 and 46.8 are dependent upon Matthew and Luke, we have 
suggested that they are more probably derived from oral tradition. 
Beyond these citations, contact with the Synoptic tradition is to be 
seen only in Clement's allusion to the parable of the sower (24.5) and 
in the form of an OT citation (15.2), but in neither case can it be 
conclusively determined which of the Synopties Clement is dependent 
upon. Thus the free manner in which Clement uses Synoptic material 
affords little help in determining which of the Synoptic Gospels he 
may have known. 

This free use of Synoptic material is found also in the other Apostolic 
Fathers. Ignatius, in his several allusions to sayings of Jesus, appears 
to be primarily dependent upon Matthew (cf. Smyrn. 1.1 with Mt. 
3.15; Polycarp 2.2 with Mt. 10.16), but indicates a probable knowledge 
of Luke as well (cf. Polycarp 2.1 with Lk. 6.32). In some instances it 
cannot be determined which of these two Synoptics lies behind an 


1 Polycarp's Two Epistles to the Philippians, p. 231ff. Harrison took special exception 
to & statement by C. Bigg (who relied on the tables in Lightfoot's edition) that the books 
of our NT canon are substantially present in Clement's epistle. Our detailed examination 
ofthe resemblances, however, has shown that Bigg's conclusion was not far from the mark. 

? Detailed examinations of the NT in the Apostolic Fathers are not lacking. For 
the Gospels, see W. Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century (London, 1876); H. 
Köster, Synoptische Überlieferung bei den apostolischen Vätern, TU 65 (Berlin, 1957); 
E. Massaux, Influence de l Évangile de saint Matthieu sur la littérature chrétienne avant 
saint Irenée (Louvain, 1950). For the Pauline Epistles see Barnett, Paul Becomes a Literary 
Influence (Chicago, 1941); for the remainder of the NT, The New Testament in the 
Apostolic Fathers, by a committee of the Oxford Society of Historical Theology (Oxford, 
1905). 

3 See further, NT AF, р. 76ff. 
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allusion (e.g. Eph. 14.2). Nowhere, however, does Ignatius provide us 
with an exact citation from the Synoptie Gospels, and accordingly 
it has been denied that he made use of them at all. Most of the allu- 
sions, however, cannot be satisfactorily explained as being dependent 
upon oral tradition. Moreover, there also seem to be a few possible 
allusions to narrative sections of the Synoptics (Eph. 17.1; Smyrn. 1.2). 
In at least one passage Ignatius may have quoted from an apocryphal 
gospel (Smyrn. 3.2), but the words may equally well be a paraphrase 
of Lk. 24.39.2 The most satisfactory explanation of the Synoptic 
material in these epistles is that Ignatius is dependent upon his memory 
of the written Synoptics. An added point in favour of this explanation 
is that it accords fully with the way in which Ignatius uses the OT, 
for in contrast to Clement he nowhere gives an exact citation from the 
OT Scriptures. Indeed, we should expect to encounter quotation 
from memory in epistles written by a man travelling to Rome as a 
prisoner under Roman guard. 

Synoptic allusions in Polycarp's epistle are few and confined entirely 
to words of Jesus. The interesting citation in 2.3, which has already 
been discussed,? resembles the citation in Cl. 13.2, but because of the 
form in which it is given, as well as the introductory formula, it is 
probable that the words are derived from oral tradition. Elsewhere, 
however, Polycarp indicates his awareness of the Synoptic tradition, 
probably in written form. In 7.2 he appears to cite Mt. 26.41 (— Mk. 
14.38) the concluding words тд pév пуєдра прёбоџоу, т) дё adapt 
aodevns being in verbatim agreement with both Matthew and Mark. 
Despite the fact that the words preceding this saying are also attributed 
to Jesus in the Synoptics, Polycarp inserts the introductory formula 
kaÜds elmev ó кур1оѕ which suggests the possibility of an independent 
source for the saying, perhaps in oral tradition.* On the other hand, 
the insertion may be of no special significance whatever. Synoptic 
tradition is also reflected in 6.1f., but it cannot be determined whether 
Matthew or Luke underlies the allusion. Polycarp, then, appears 


1 Н. Köster with great difficulty manages to deny that Ignatius knew Matthew. 
Synoptische Überlieferung, p. 60f. Grant has rightly oriticized Köster’s explanation of 
Synoptic material in the epistles of Ignatius. See AF I, 60f. 

? Cf. NTAF, p. 80; Grant, AF I, 63. 

3 See above, р. 141ff. 

* Cf. NTAF, p. 103. 

5 Grant mistakenly says that 6.2 is an exact quotation of Mt. 13.14-15. The Formation 
of the NT, p. 104. The closest Matthean parallel is 6.12, and is by no means exact. 
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to know sayings of Jesus from oral tradition, but also one or more of 
the Synoptic Gospels, which he quotes loosely and from memory.! 
Exact quotation from the Gospels is not found, except possibly in 
7.2, and it is only the words of Jesus to which Polycarp alludes. 

There is, of course, a wealth of Synoptic material to be found in the 
Didache. The compendium of Jesus’ teachings used in delineating the 
Way of Life in chapter one is derived primarily from the Sermon on 
the Mount. Even if Did. 1.3b-2.1 is an interpolation, it is, as Grant 
says, “probably an early one".? The words of Jesus which are cited 
here may be dependent upon the written Matthew and/or Luke, in 
which case they are quoted from memory, or they may derive from oral 
tradition, or perhaps even from a written Adyou source.? The source 
for other Synoptie material in the Didache remains equally problematic. 
Much of it can be accounted for on the basis of liturgical tradition, e.g. 
the baptismal formula of 7.1, the Lord's prayer of 8.2 and the eucharist 
allusion in 9.2. Some can be accounted for as directly dependent upon 
the OT, e.g. 1.2; 3.7. It seems clear enough, however, that the Gospel 
of Matthew is used in the Didache, not only from the allusions of chapter 
one, but also the sayings recorded in 11.7 (Mt. 12.31) and 13.1 (Mt. 
10.10), the verbatim saying of 9.5, introduced by eipnkev ó pios 
(Mt. 7.6), as well as the apocalyptic chapter (16) which is based on Mt. 
24.* In the Didache it is again the words of Jesus that are alluded to, 
and again the allusion tends to be free, often creating an enigma as 
to the exact source of the material. 


1 Köster surprisingly allows that Polycarp’s epistle evidences a knowledge of both 
Matthew and Luke. Synoptische Überlieferung, p. 121f. One suspects that such a conclu- 
sion is allowed here, although denied in the case of Ignatius— where the evidence is 
equally compelling—because Köster, following Harrison, can date the first twelve 
chapters of Polycarp's epistle towards the middle of the second century. 

2 The Formation of the NT, р. 64. 

3 A fourth possibility mentioned by the Oxford Committee, the use of an early 
gospel harmony, is a less probable explanation. NT AF, р. 35. 

4 R. Glover, however, has argued that the Didachist did not know Matthew (or Luke), 
but instead derived his sayings of Jesus from the sources which Matthew and Luke 
themselves used. “The Didache's Quotations and the Synoptic Gospels’, NTS 5 (1958-59), 
12-29. Glover's arguments, though interesting, are subtle and ultimately rest upon too 
many contingencies. For a similar view of the Didache's quotations, see Köster, Synop- 
tische Überlieferung, p. 240. Kraft, following Köster writes, “Probably the Didache is not 
directly dependent on the written Gospels as we know them, but either uses a ‘harmony’ 
tradition which developed from them or, more likely, used the kind of material which they 
fixed in writing but which continued to circulate (in various forms) after they were writ- 
ten”. Op. cit., p. 139. 
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The Epistle of Barnabas, which abounds in OT citations, contains 
few allusions to the Synoptic tradition.1 It is significant, however, 
that several of these may refer to the passion narrative of the Synoptics. 
Thus in 6.6, 7.3, and 7.9 allusion is made to OT anticipations of details 
of the crucifixion of Jesus which are recorded in the Synoptic tradition 
(cf. respectively Mt. 27.35 and parallels [also Jn. 19.24]; Mt. 27.34; and 
Mt. 27.28 and parallel). Allusions to words of Jesus are probably to 
be seen in 5.9 (Mt. 9.13 and parallels), and possibly in the use of an OT 
allusion in 5.12 (Mt. 26.31 and parallel; Zc. 13.7), and citation in 12.10 
(Mt. 22.41ff. and parallels; Ps. 109.1). Most striking, however, is 
the citation of Jesus’ words in 4.14 where the words moddol xAyrol, 
дАФуо дё ékAekroí are cited under the rubric œs уёураттс. Ex- 
cept for the omission of ydp «ow after moààoi, the words agree 
exactly with Mt. 22.14 (and Mt. 20.16, where in some later MSS the 
words have been added). Whatever the import of the introductory 
formula may be,? it appears that, of the Synoptics, Barnabas knew at 
least Matthew.: Again it is the freedom of allusion that characterizes 
Barnabas’ use of Synoptic material. His anomalous allusion to narrative 
material and the paucity of allusion to the words of Jesus are the result 
of the underlying purposes of the epistle. 

In the Shepherd of Hermas, allusions to the Synoptics are confined 
to the words of Jesus. Usually it is difficult to trace the allusions to one 
particular Gospel, as in Sim. IX, 20, 2 and 29, 1ff. (cf. respectively Mt. 
19.23 and parallels; Mt. 18.3 and parallels). Hermas seems to make 
use of a few parables of Jesus in the third section of his treatise, “Simi- 
litudes”. Thus in Sim. IX, 20, 1 (cf. Vis. III, 6, 5) we find allusion to 
the parable of the sower, in Sim. V, 2, allusion to various of Jesus’ 
parables, and in Sim. III, 3; IV, 2; and V, 5, 2 allusions to the parable 
of the tares. The latter allusions are very probably derived from 
Matthew 13. In Mand. IV, 1, 1, and IV, 1, 6, Hermas indicates a 
probable knowledge of Matthew (cf. Mt. 5.28 and 19.9), although in 


1 Despite the fact that Barnabas 18-21 is dependent upon Did. 1-6 or, with the Didache, 
dependent upon a common source (thus Kraft, convincingly; op. cit., p. 4f.), Barnabas 
lacks the Synoptic material found in Did. 1. This favours the hypothesis that the sayings 
of Jesus are an interpolation in Did. 1. 

2 See below, p. 341. 

3 Késter argues that the apparent contacts with the Synoptic Gospels are to be 
explained as the result of the common tradition (primarily Jewish) underlying both 
Barnabas and the Synoptics. Despite 4.14, it is claimed that Barnabas did not know 
Matthew. Synoptische Überlieferung, p. 156ff. 
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the second instance Matthew's un єлї mpoveia is omitted, making 
dependence on Mk. 10.11 a possibility. Lk. 18.1 is possibly reflected 
in Mand. IX, 8. Finally we may note the saying of Jesus found in 
Vis. IV, 2, 6, which also occurs in Cl. 46.8, but in a rather different 
form. It seems clear, then, that Hermas probably knew at least Mat- 
thew, but possibly also Mark and Luke.! The words of Jesus are alluded 
to freely and the source often remains ambiguous. 

The epistle which is erroneously called 2 Clement contains many 
allusions to the Synoptic tradition, all of which are to words of Jesus. 
These allusions tend to be so paraphrastic that it is often difficult to 
determine their source, especially since the author also made use of 
non-canonical sayings of Jesus (cf. 12.2; 5.2ff.). The written or oral 
source from which these non-canonical sayings derive may perhaps 
account for some sayings which have prima facie parallels in the canoni- 
cal Gospels (e.g. 8.5; 2.5,7; 6.1f; 13.4). It seems equally probable, 
however, that the source for the latter lies in the written Synoptics 
which the author may well be quoting from memory. In contrast to 
the normal freedom of allusion is the formal citation in 2.4 xai érépa 
$2 ураф?) A€yer, бт: ойк Abov каАётал Sixaiovs, алд. duaprwAovs 
which agrees verbatim with Mk. 2.17 (= Mt. 9.13, the latter differing 
only in having od ydp for ойк). The influence of Mark is perhaps 
also to be seen in the allusion to Dt. 6 in 3.4 (cf. Mk. 12.30). It is thus 
probable that the author of 2 Clement knew some, if not all, of the 
written Synoptics.? At the same time, however, his allusions to the 
words of Jesus are for the most part very free. 

A pattern can thus be seen in the use of the Synoptic Gospels by the 
Apostolic Fathers. They are interested almost exclusively in the words 
of Jesus—words which they regarded as authoritative, on a par with 
the OT Scriptures. Yet despite the fact that in all probability they 
knew our written Gospels, on only one or two occasions is there any- 


1 Késter, however, again explains the contacts as due to a common underlying 
tradition and denies that Hermas used any of the Synoptics. Synoptische Uberlieferung, 
p. 254ff. C. Taylor has argued that Hermas refers to the Gospels, as Irenaeus did after 
him, as necessarily four in number. The argument, however, is rather subtle, depending 
on a number-symbolism which is by no means explicit. The Witness of Hermas to the Four 
Gospels (London, 1892). Taylor has, however, convincingly shown contacts between 
Hermas and the Synoptics. 

2.In the light of the non-canonical material in 2 Clement, Késter’s suggestion that 
the author used a written collection of sayings of Jesus—similar to that of the Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri—is attractive, but remains beyond proof. Synoptische Uberlieferung, 
р. 110£. 
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thing like an exact quotation. This phenomenon is seen again in Justin 
Martyr who, although he was certainly acquainted with the Synoptic 
Gospels, quotes them quite freely, probably from memory,! but in a 
way that at least raises the possibility of the use of a non-canonical 
source.? The same free quotation of Synoptic material can be seen 
somewhat later in Athenagoras and Theophilus. It is this freedom in 
the quotation of the words of Jesus which, when combined with the 
known circulation of both oral tradition and non-canonical writings, 
makes the exact determination of source such a difficult task. 


2. The Pauline Epistles 


As we have seen, Clement alludes to a majority of the epistles which 
make up the Pauline corpus. The clearest and least disputable allusions 
are those from 1 Corinthians and Romans, although Clement probably 
refers as well to Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 1 Timothy and Titus. 
Yet despite Clement's familiarity with and respect for Paul's epistles, 
nowhere does he give an exact citation from them. This is true, as well, 
for the Apostolic Fathers in general. 

Ignatius, like Clement, seems to know the majority of Paul's epistles 
and, as in Clement, it is 1 Corinthians and Romans that are most clearly 
alluded to.* There is also considerable evidence for the use of Ephesians 
and Colossians and indications of a probable knowledge of 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians, Philippians, and the Pastorals. However, even in the 
clearest allusions (cf. Ign. Eph. 18.1 with 1 Cor. 1.18,20; Ign. Rom. 
5.1 with 1 Cor. 4.4) we do not have quotation.5 The most natural ex- 


1 Thus Zahn, GNTK I, p. 481ff. Cf. Massaux, op. cit., р. 503ff. 

2 Cf. A. J. Bellinzoni, The Sayings of Jesus in the Writings of Justin Martyr (Leiden, 
1967). Bellinzoni explains Justin's quotations by asserting his dependence on a primitive 
harmony of the Synoptic Gospels. Two weaknesses in Bellinzoni's argument stand out. 
(1) Like Resch he assumes that certain similarities and combinations found in more than 
one writer necessarily witness to a common, written source for the quotations. (2) Build- 
ing on the similarities, he fails to account for the differences in the same quotations. 
Moreover, despite his claims (p. 47, 139), he has nowhere proved that the form of Justin's 
quotations cannot be the result of quotation from memory. Cf. also W. Bousset, Die Evan- 
geliencitate Justina des Märtyrers in ihren Wert für die Evangelienkritik (Göttingen, 1891). 

3 See the table in Grant, The Formation of the NT, p. 146f. 

4 Bee H. Rathke's study, Ignatius von Antiochen und die Paulusbriefe, TU 99 (Berlin, 
1907). 

5 Cf. NTAF, р. 67. 
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planation of this free allusion is that Ignatius, travelling as a prisoner 
under Roman guard, is quoting from memory.! 

Polycarp also alludes to most of Paul's epistles. Again it is 1 Corin- 
thians that is best attested, but there is also convincing evidence that 
Polycarp knew Romans, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, and 
Philippians, and quite probably the Thessalonian epistles and Pastor- 
als, as well. Most of the allusions are free, although in a few instances 
they are fairly close to the Pauline text (cf. Phil. 5.3 with 1 Cor. 6.9; 
Phil. 1.3 with Eph. 2.8). In two places, surviving only in Latin trans- 
lation, we have nearly verbatim quotations :? in 11.2 words from 1 Cor. 
6.2 are quoted, followed by the words sicut Paulus docet; and in 12.1, 
Eph. 4.26 is apparently quoted under the heading of Scripture. There 
is, however, no exact citation, but for the most part only free allusion, 
suggesting that Polycarp was content to quote Paul from memory. 

In the remaining Apostolie Fathers, the Pauline epistles are not al- 
luded to so frequently as in Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp. This has 
led Barnett to the conclusion that the Pauline epistles declined in their 
popularity during the first half of the second century "apparently due 
to the espousal of Paul by heretical groups as the truest exponent of 
Christianity”.® Barnett's argument, however, is made to stand on 
some rather precarious datings (e.g. of James, Jude, Didache), and 
ignores the peculiar character of some of these writings (e.g. Barnabas, 
Hermas), which in itself explains the paucity of allusions to the epistles 
of Paul. Moreover, Barnett has let his theory control his reading of 
the evidence, for these writings are not entirely without allusions to 
the Pauline epistles. 

The Didache possibly alludes to 1 Corinthians, Romans, and 1 
Thessalonians. If the “Two Ways" section (chapters 1-6) was originally 
a Jewish document, except for the Christian interpolation of 1.3b- 
2.1, it is not surprising that these chapters contain no clear allusion to 
Paul's epistles. Since the remainder of the work is largely concerned 
with liturgical matters, possible allusions to the Pauline epistles may 
often be explained equally well on the basis of liturgical tradition (e.g. 
Did. 9.2 and 1 Cor. 10.16,21; Did. 10.6 and 1 Cor. 16.22). Similarly, 
instruction in conduct can possibly trace back to common features 


1 Cf. Barnett, op. cil., p. 152f. 

? It is not impossible, however, that the Latin translator has harmonized these quota- 
tions with the text of the Pauline Epistles. 

з Op. cit., p. 186. 
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in oral catechesis (e.g. Did. 12.3 and 2 Thes. 3.10). The Didache is a 
product of Jewish Christianity and it may well be for this reason, 
rather than a supposed decline in the popularity of Paul’s epistles, 
that Paul’s influence upon this treatise is negligible. 

The Epistle of Barnabas was written to show how the OT, when cor- 
rectly (i.e. allegorically) interpreted, can be seen to foreshadow 
Christianity in which it finds its true fulfilment. A specialized purpose 
such as this does not lead one to expect an abundance of allusions to 
the Pauline epistles. There are, nonetheless, in Barnabas clear allusions 
to Romans and Ephesians, and possible allusions to 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Colossians, and the Pastoral Epistles. However, even the clearest 
allusions are quite free (Barn. 13.7 and Rom. 4.3,10f; Barn. 6.11ff. 
and Eph. 2.10; 4.22ff.); nowhere do we find verbal exactness in these 
allusions. Since Barnabas is equally free in his use of OT quotations 
(cf. Barn. 6.8 and Ex. 33.1ff.), probably as a result of relying upon 
his memory,? it is safe to conclude that the allusions to the Pauline 
epistles are likewise based upon memory. 

The Shepherd of Hermas again belongs to a very specialized type 
of literature—the record of direct revelation in the form of visions. 
There is thus an а priori improbability that Paul's epistles (or any 
other writings) will be alluded to with any frequency. In fact, there 
are in this very long document no quotations at all from the OT. 
Possible allusions to the NT as a whole are few. From this it can be 
seen how unsatisfactory it is to cite Hermas in support of a supposed 
decline in the popularity of Paul's epistles. Hermas does, however, 
seem clearly to allude to 1 Corinthians (cf. Mand. IV, 6, 1f. with 
1 Cor. 7.39f.) and Ephesians (cf. Mand. X, 2, 1ff. with Eph. 4.30; 
Sim. IX, 13, 5 with Eph. 4.3ff.), and also quite possibly to Romans, 
2 Corinthians, Philippians, Colossians, and 1 Thessalonians. The allu- 
sions are quite free, often amounting to the appropriation of some 
idea or phraseology recalled from the Pauline epistles by memory. 

The homily known as 2 Clement might well have been expected to 
make greater use of the Pauline epistles than it does. On the one hand, 
this homily is not so purely Jewish in character as are the Didache and 
the Shepherd of Hermas, and on the other hand, much of its subject 
matter is also discussed by Paul in his epistles. Nevertheless, there 


1 There is thus no justification for claiming with Barnett that Barnabas witnesses 
to the subsidence of the popularity of the Pauline letters. 
? NTAF, p. 1. 
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are comparatively few allusions to Paul’s epistles. The clearest are those 
to 1 Corinthians and Ephesians, but there are also possible allusions 
to Romans and Galatians. Thus there can be little question as to the 
author's knowledge of the Pauline corpus; it is only that he does 
not allude as often or as clearly to these epistles as do other of the 
Apostolie Fathers. The allusions in 2 Clement are again characterized 
by their freedom. As in his OT citations, the writer seems to rely upon 
his memory, and shows no concern for verbal exactness. 

The author of the Martyrdom of Polycarp apparently knew the 
Pauline corpus, for he probably alludes to 1 Corinthians and Philippians 
&nd quite possibly Romans, 2 Corinthians, and 1 Thessalonians. Again 
the allusions are made with great freedom. 

Like Clement of Rome, all the Apostolic Fathers use the Pauline 
epistles with great freedom. Allusion is the rule; exact quotation is 
completely lacking. This phenomenon continues into the last half 
of the second century, and can be seen in the writings of Justin Martyr, 
Tatian, Melito, and Athenagoras.? Since in tracing allusions to the 
Pauline epistles we have no problems of source-criticism and no ques- 
tion of oral tradition (except perhaps for the paraenetic sections) such 
as confronted us in the allusions to the Synoptic Gospels, the only 
plausible explanation of the majority of these free allusions is that 
they are due to quotation from memory. 


3. Remaining Writings 


There is no need, for our purposes, to trace the use of the rest of the 
NT writings in the Apostolic Fathers in any detail, for the pattern is 
quite the same as for the Pauline epistles. That is, again we meet with 
free allusion, and again exact quotation is nowhere found. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, so prominent in Clement, seems alluded 
to in the other Apostolic Fathers with the exception of the Didache. 
There are apparent allusions to 1 Peter in the Apostolic Fathers, again 
with the exception of the Didache. Especially noteworthy are the 
allusions in Polycarp ? which though striking (cf. 1.3 with 1 Pet. 1.8; 
10.2 with 1 Pet. 2.12; etc.), are never exact, but are instead para- 
phrastic. Witness to the Epistle of James in the Apostolic Fathers is 


1 Grant concludes that a “common ‘library’ ” underlies 1 and 2 Clement. The 
Formation of the NT, р. 89. 

2 See Barnett, op. cit., pp. 228-251. 

з Eusebius called attention to Polycarp’s use of 1 Peter. HE IV, 14, 9. 
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comparatively weak. Beyond the allusions in Clement, which are 
doubted by some, the only probable allusions are found in Hermas and 
(somewhat less likely) in 2 Clement. The Acts of the Apostles, in 
addition to being (probably) alluded to by Clement, finds probable 
allusion in Polycarp, and possible allusions in Ignatius and Hermas. 
For the Johannine literature, which Clement nowhere convincingly 
alludes to, the witness of the Apostolic Fathers is slight. The Gospel is 
most clearly alluded to by Ignatius (e.g. Rom. 7.2; Phila. 7.1), probably 
by Polycarp, and possibly by Hermas. Polycarp alone provides a 
possible allusion to 1 John, and nowhere in the Apostolic Fathers is 
there found a convincing allusion to the Apocalypse. 


This cursory survey of the use of the NT in the Apostolic Fathers 
shows how much at one with them Clement is in the matter. Not only 
is there similarity in the actual manner of usage but also in the pattern 
of particular books alluded to. Clement is perhaps somewhat peculiar 
in his apparent use of Synoptic material via ora] tradition, although 
Polycarp gives probable evidence for the same, and it is not impossible 
that oral tradition has influenced the form of sayings of Jesus found 
in the other Apostolic Fathers. Clement also stands apart in his clear 
and frequent use of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Beyond this, the use 
made of the Pauline epistles and the other writings is very much the 
same. Most significant of all is the fact that in Clement and in all the 
Apostolie Fathers the NT writings are always alluded to, and never 
cited exactly. 


C. ExPLANATIONS OF THE FREE CHARACTER 
OF ALLUSIONS AND QUOTATIONS 


The foregoing discussion has again called attention to the difficulty 
of source determination which often results from the free manner 
in which the Apostolic Fathers allude to the N'T writings. Suggested 
explanations have been given in the course of our discussion of Clements 
use of the NT, but we are now in a position to assess the various 
possibilities more fully as well as within the larger perspective of the 
Apostolic Fathers collectively. 

The problem of source is, of course, most troublesome in allusions to 
the sayings of Jesus and it is made more difficult by the fact that our 
Synoptic tradition is threefold. Occasionally the source of apparent 
allusion to the epistles is also in doubt, especially where paraenetic 
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material is concerned. Where source is not questioned, however, ex- 
planation of the free character of an allusion to an epistle is considerably 
easier. Here (in contrast to the majority of Synoptic allusions) since the 
source is agreed upon, the free text of the allusion must be due to one 
of three things : (1) a text of the epistle which differs from that known 
to us; (2) purposeful alteration; or (3) quotation from memory. Since 
the text of the free allusions in the Apostolic Fathers differs from the 
original almost always without rhyme or reason, we may largely dis- 
count the possibility of purposeful alteration (i.e. as distinguished from 
an intentionally free rendering). We are left with the possibilities of 
a differing text and quotation from memory, which we shall now con- 
sider briefly before turning to the explanations which capitalize on the 
doubtfulness of source. 


1. Differing Canonical Text 


Of course, it cannot be seriously maintained that a differing text can 
account for the form of the allusions to NT writings found in the Aposto- 
lic Fathers. From their use of the OT alone it can readily be seen that 
they were often content with inexact quotation even when employing 
introductory formulae which themselves might seem to imply exact- 
ness. It is, however, worth asking whether some of the differences in 
the quotations and allusions found in the Apostolic Fathers can be 
accounted for on the basis of a differing NT text. Or to invert the 
question, Can we find anything in these allusions and quotations that 
will be of value to the textual criticism of the NT? The importance of 
any such evidence that might be gleaned from the Apostolic Fathers is 
obvious. The text of NT writings known to them predates by a century 
most of the early papyrus MSS thus far discovered, and by two cen- 
turies the major uncial MSS of the NT. 

However, it is an unfortunate fact that the very manner of allusion 
and quotation in the Apostolic Fathers makes it unlikely that they 
can be used with any certainty as witnesses to the text of the NT.: 
Their complete freedom and lack of concern for exactness makes a 
precise reconstruction of the original text such as is needed for textu- 
al criticism difficult, not to say impossible. This is, of course, especially 


1 “Until about AD 150 the quotations are of little value for textual purposes". V. 
Taylor, The Text of the NT (London, 1961), p. 40. Cf. A. Souter, The Text and Canon of 
the NT (London, 1913), p. 76. C. R. Gregory, Canon and Text of the NT (Edinburgh, 
1907), p. 425. 
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the case regarding sayings of Jesus where the source itself usually 
stands in question, but it is also true of the allusions to other parts 
of the NT as well. And it is ironic that in those very few places where 
we do encounter nearly exact quotations we must be the more careful 
to allow for the further possibility of later scribal harmonizations in 
our MSS of the Fathers. 

Àn examination of Clement's allusions to the NT yields nothing of 
consequence to the textual criticism of the NT. G. Zuntz, regarding 
Clement as a witness to the pre-corpus text of the Pauline epistles, has 
indeed made some ingenious suggestions concerning Clement’s al- 
lusions, but, with one exception, they remain possibilities at best.! 
Zuntz finds even less evidence in the other Apostolic Fathers (and 
surprisingly little even 1n Justin Martyr) that throws light on the early 
text of the NT. Not until Marcion and Clement of Alexandria does 
Zuntz find substantial material with which to work. This in fact is 
what one is led to expect from a survey of early quotation of the 
NT. Even R. P. Boismard, who zealously upholds the value of patristic 
citations for textual criticism, is willing to set aside the early writers 
because of the freedom with which they allude to the NT.? Unfortu- 
nately, then, the Apostolic Fathers are virtually of no value in deter- 
mining the text of the NT at the beginning of the second century. 
Profitable work in determining pre-Byzantine text-forms will be the 
result of working with later writers such as Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, and Eusebius.? 

If we cannot safely deduce the NT text lying behind the free allusions 
of the Apostolic Fathers, neither can we account for the form of the 
allusions on the basis of a differing NT text. Accordingly, the only 
possible explanation of allusions for which the source cannot be in 
question is that they are the result of quotation from memory. 


1 The Text of the Epistles, pp. 217-220. The one exception is Clement’s omission of 
the definite article before dyyéAwy in his allusion to Heb. 1.4 (Cl. 36.2). For a discussion 
of Zuntz's other suggestions, see above, p. 180, n. 1; 183ff. 

2 “Si l'on met à part les auteurs primitifs tels que Clément de Rome, Ignace d'Antio- 
che, Justin et méme Clément d'Alexandrie, qui procédent plutót par allusions que par 
citations, les Pères citaient le text sacré beaucoup plus fidèlement qu'on ne le pense 
d'ordinaire”. “Critique Textuelle et Citations Patristiques", RB 57 (1950), 388. 

з For an excellent and helpful study, see M. J. Suggs, “Тһе Use of Patristic Evidence 
in the Search for a Primitive New Testament Text", NTS 4 (1957-58), 139-147. 
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2. Memory 


There can be no doubt that if the Apostolic Fathers were frequently 
content with memoriter citation of the OT they would with equal 
readiness have employed the same method in their use of the NT 
writings. 

We have already discussed the practice of quoting from memory 
in the first century, and need not reproduce that discussion here.! 
Suffice it to say that what is true of the use of memory in citing the 
OT is true a fortiori with regard to the use of NT writings. On the one 
hand, the same obstacles to exact citation existed. Probably there was 
greater difficulty of access, due to the few copies of the various MSS 
which were available. Even when MSS were available for reference, 
like the OT MSS, they contained a text that was without divisions,? 
thus making the location of particular passages a difficult and weari- 
some task.? On the other hand, there was the same lack of concern for 
exactness in citation. As in the free use of the OT, what was regarded 
as important was the message itself, and not the precise form of the 
words used to convey that message. Indeed, for the more literary- 
minded person exact citation was not only unnecessary, but in poor 
taste, and thus a deliberate freedom with one's sources, of the sort that 
is often entailed in memory quotation, was often favoured.4 

There are, in addition, three factors which bear an important, 
though by no means consistent, relationship to the accuracy of quota- 
tion, and hence to the use or non-use of memory. First, as we have seen 
clearly illustrated in Clement's use of the OT, there is often a relation- 


1 See above, p. 103ff. 

2 Cf. У. Н. Stanton's note on “The Form of Ancient Books as Affecting Habits of 
Quotation”, in his The Gospel as Historical Documents, I, 22-25. 

3 This difficulty may well have been aggravated if the MSS were papyrus rolls. There 
is evidence, however, that the codex was already used in the first century by the Christian 
Church. C. H. Roberts argues that Christian writings were put in codex form before 
the end of the first century and that this “determined the format of the Old Testament 
books used in the Church rather than vice versa". “Books in the Graeco-Roman World 
and in the New Testament”, CHB I, 59f. Cf. C. C. Mc Cown, "Codex and Roll in the NT”, 
НТР 34 (1941), 219-250; and С. Н. Roberts, “The Christian Book and the Greek Papyri”, 
JTS 50 (1949), 155-168. See also below, p. 313, n. 2. 

4 Westcott writes of Clement’s epistle : ‘‘Exactness of quotation was foreign to the 
spirit of the writing". History of the Canon, p. 52. Cf. also T. W. Manson on freedom of 
rendering OT passages, in “The Argument from Prophecy", JTS 46 (1945), 136. More 
generally, see K. Ziegler, "Plagiat", Pauly-Wissowa, Real Encyclopádie Classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft (1941), col. 1962ff. 
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ship between the length of a passage and its accuracy. Longer passages 
are usually quoted more accurately, in all probability because the MSS 
were consulted. This was considered worthwhile perhaps not so much 
for exactness of wording but to insure that no pertinent material in 
the passage would inadvertently be omitted. Secondly, it is often the 
case that quotations are more exact when they occur together with 
introductory formulae. This point cannot be pressed, however, since 
there are places where formulae introduce rather free quotations. 
Thirdly, there is a relationship between the accuracy with which a 
passage is quoted and the purpose for which it is quoted. This in turn 
depends upon the purpose of the work as a whole. Thus in a work which 
is primarily apologetic or polemic in nature the quotations may be 
expected to be more exact than in one which is paraenetic or homiletic 
in nature.! 

When we look at the use of the NT in the Apostolic Fathers, the fol- 
lowing phenomena are observable : (1) NT allusions are almost always 
brief, (2) introductory formulae are rare, and limited to sayings of 
Jesus, and (3) the writings are almost exclusively pastoral and paraene- 
tie in character, as is the use made of NT allusions. These facts, com- 
bined with the a priori arguments against exact citation, point to 
2 situation in which memoriter citation would have been considered 
perfectly adequate, and perhaps even favoured. The circumstances, 
the manner in which the NT is alluded to, and the general purpose of 
the allusions all suggest this conclusion. 

The particular character of Clement’s allusions to the epistles of the 
NT can satisfactorily be explained on the basis of quotation from 
memory. À few of the more exact quotations may possibly suggest 
that Clement referred to the MSS, perhaps abridging material and 
making stylistio and other changes (e.g. Heb. 1.3f. in Cl. 36.2; 1 Cor. 
13 in Cl. 49.5; Rom. 1.29ff. in Cl. 35.5f.). It is interesting in this 
connection that these are the more lengthy NT allusions in Clement's 
epistle. Alternatively, however, these may have been passages which 
Clement had been particularly successful in committing to memory, 
or which he had been reading just prior to writing his epistle. Else- 
where the literal agreement between Clement’s allusions and the NT 
text is even less, and there is little question but that we must attribute 
this freedom in the majority of cases to quotation by memory.? This 
same conclusion holds for the other Apostolic Fathers as well. 


1 Cf. K. Stendahl, T'he School of St. Matthew (Uppsala, 1954), p. 17. 
2 It does not seem possible to apply Rabbinic standards of accuracy in memorization 
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Here, then, in the use of the epistles of the NT, we can usually be 
confident that memoriter citation accounts for the form of the allusions. 
It is true that in some instances we must allow possible dependence 
upon common, catechetical, homiletic or paraenetic tradition. But for 
the more obvious allusions, even though they are very free in compari- 
son with the text of the epistles, there is no question of source. In other 
instances of apparently free allusion, the question of source can and 
must be raised. Thus for apparently free OT quotations, various possi- 
bilities in addition to memory quotation must be examined, such as 
derivation from non-septuagintal Greek translations, targums, testi- 
mony books and non-canonical writings. For quotation of Synoptic 
material—almost exclusively sayings of Jesus, as we have seen—the 
possibility of some kind of a written Adyoı source or non-canonical 
gospel must be considered, as well as the further (and less tangible) 
possibility of oral tradition. What must be emphasized, however, is 
that if Clement and the Apostolic Fathers can on occasion quote freely 
from memory in their use of the epistles, as in their use of the OT, 
there is no reason why they cannot have done the same with regard to 
the Synoptie Gospels. 

It is just here, of course, that the strength of Lightfoot's argument 
concerning the Synoptic material lies. Lightfoot prefers to explain 
the sayings of Jesus in Cl. 13.2 and 46.8 on the basis of quotation of our 
Synoptic Gospels. Speaking of 13.2 he writes “As Clements quotations 
are often very loose, we need not go beyond the Canonical Gospels for 
the source of the passage". Lightfoot refers to the free manner in which 
Clement quotes from Joshua 2 in his account of Rahab and the spies 
(chapter 12).1 If Clement can do that in the one instance, then other 
hypotheses are “not needed" to account for the form of the sayings in 
13.2. We must, with Lightfoot, allow that free quotation from memory 


to the Apostolic Fathers. Thus the accuracy of memory in the transmission of the gospel 
tradition argued by Gerhardsson, Memory and Manuscript, and the accuracy of memory 
in Paul's citations argued by Bonsirven, Exégóse Rabbinique et Exegese Paulinienne 
(Paris, 1939), p. 337, cannot be carried over into the sub-apostolic Church. 

1 Т, 2, 52; cf. I, 2, 141. Sanday challenged the appropriateness of this comparison 
arguing that the Rahab passage was essentially narrative and not discourse. 7'he Gospels 
in the Second Century, p. 64. Lightfoot's choice of the Rahab passage for his illustration 
was not a good one since Clement may here be dependent upon a Jewish homiletical 
tradition and not the canonical Joshua. His point is not thereby lost, however, since he 
could have brought forward several other passages which are freely cited (and passages 
which are not narrative, in answer to Sanday). 
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18 at least a legitimate possible explanation of the form of the sayings 
of Jesus found in the Apostolie Fathers and in later writers as well. 
Doubtless the explanation of the form, and occasionally even the con- 
tent of the sayings,! on the basis of memory quotation has been often 
abused, and at times evasive. There is, however, an alternate danger of 
ignoring or too easily discounting the possible role of memory in quoting 
the Synoptic Gospels. 

Any attempt to account for the phenomena under a single hypothesis 
presupposes a uniformity which may not exist, and thus risks over- 
simplification. In all of this we face what is now a familiar dilemma. We 
can neither dismiss the possibility of memory quotation nor the possi- 
bility of the use of a divergent source. In the present instance, each 
quoted saying of Jesus must be examined individually, especially 
since it is not improbable that the early Fathers occasionally used 
more than one of the accessible sources. The admission of quotation 
of the Synoptic Gospels by memory makes it much more difficult, 
of course, to identify non-canonical sources with any large degree of 
certainty. This is especially true since these non-canonical sources, 
except for the odd fragment, are no longer extant. 

In addition, then, to the possibilities of differing canonical text 
and quotation by memory, with sayings of Jesus as with certain 
paraenetic passages of the epistolary tradition, further possibilities 
arise owing to the multiplicity of sources available. These may con- 
veniently be divided into two categories: those which are written, 
and those which are oral. 


3. Extra-canonical Written Sources 


Under this category several possibilities must be considered. First, 
a source limited to sayings of Jesus—a written Aöyoı source which 
itself may be (1) a source used by the Synoptics, (2) a source com- 
pletely independent of the Synoptics, and thus either pre- or post- 
Synoptic, or (3) a source dependent upon the Synoptics. Secondly, 
an apocryphal gospel of the kind known to us indirectly through the 
early patristic writers. Thirdly, a primitive harmony of the Synoptic 
sayings of Jesus. 

In order to explain the close agreements between Matthew and Luke 


1 Jeremias points out that in the patristic writers sayings were often erroneously 
attributed to Jesus. Unknown Sayings of Jesus, p. 32. 
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in non-Marcan sayings of Jesus, the hypothesis of a written sayings 
source, commonly designated Q, is widely held. The contents of Q, 
according to the hypothesis, would have been largely limited to the 
words of Jesus which were taken up by Matthew and Luke in accord- 
ance with their own purposes, thereby accounting for the remarkable 
verbatim agreement so often found between the two Gospels. Is it 
possible that this pre-Synoptic sayings source remained in circulation 
in the early Church alongside the Synoptics and exercised an influence 
on the form of the sayings of Jesus recorded in the Apostolic Fathers ? 

A. Resch argues for the existence of a pre-Synoptic source, somewhat 
larger in scope than Q, as traditionally defined, in the form of a Hebrew 
Urevangelium.' This primitive gospel was allegedly what Papias referred 
to in the words Mardatos uev оду “Eßpaidı Siadrderw rà Ауа ovve- 
Táfaro, and was partially taken up into each of the Synoptic Gospels 
in Greek translation, even as Papias indicated, Apunvevoev avrà ws 
Tv Övvarös Exaoros.? Resch further contends that this Hebrew 
Quellenschrift had wide circulation, being known not only to the authors 
of the Synoptics, but also to others in the early Church. He thus not 
only can trace back a number of agrapha to this document, but also 
by the vagaries of translation explain the different form of Jesus’ 
sayings both in the Synoptics and in the Apostolic Fathers. However, 
Resch's interpretation of the phenomena involves considerable diffi- 
culty. Not only is there no evidence to substantiate his theory, but the 
idea of a single Hebrew Quellenschrift is by no means easy to reconcile 
with the particular data which called forth the Q hypothesis. Since its 
initial premise is questionable, Resch’s deductive methodology is 
unsatisfactory. To claim that the text-form of the sayings of Jesus 
found in the Apostolic Fathers is the result of translational variants, 
is to read the evidence in the light of an already accepted conclusion. 

Another who has attempted to explain the sayings of Jesus in the 
Apostolic Fathers on the basis of a pre-Synoptie written source is 
J.P. Brown.? Brown argues that the form of Q known to Matthew 
was a church-revision of the original Q found in Luke. With no small 
amount of ingenuity, he finds ''echoes" of this revision of Q (called 


1 Agrapha}, especially pp. 27-75. 
2 Recorded by Eusebius, НЕ ПІ, 39, 16. 
3 “The Form of 'Q' Known to Matthew", NTS 8 (1961-62), 27-42. 
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QMt) in Clement (13.2) and among other of the Apostolic Fathers.: 
On the basis of his theory, Brown can account for the numerous 
Matthean contacts in the sayings, as given by the Fathers, which 
previously Massaux had used to support his thesis of the priority 
and popularity of the Gospel of Matthew. The difficulty with Brown's 
argument is not simply that it necessarily falls short of demonstration, 
but that it only exists by adding subtle conjectures to an argument 
which is already conjectural. 

While we may allow that the Q hypothesis is the most probable 
explanation of the agreements between Matthew and Luke, it must 
be remembered that beyond this there is little agreement as to the 
precise contents of Q.? Sayings of Jesus in the Apostolic Fathers can 
thus hardly be explained on the basis of Q, if they depart from its agreed 
contents (ie. if they differ from Matthew and Luke). It seems more 
probable that Q was early replaced by the written Synoptics than that 
it survived together with them into the second century. A second dif- 
ficulty with the alleged influence of Q on into the second century 
is that of explaining its sudden disuse and disappearance, especially 
in view of its apparently apostolic origin.® Harnack carefully examined 
the possibility that Q lies behind the sayings of Jesus in the Apostolic 
Fathers and wisely concluded “We cannot tell how long this compila- 
tion [Q] remained in existence. Its traces in St. Clement of Rome and 
in writers after his time are not certain".* The main problem with this 
hypothesis, then, is simply that it is impossible to substantiate. 
Since there are other possible explanations of the sayings of Jesus in 
the Apostolic Fathers, the onus probandi rests with the proponent 


1 * Wherever the Q-tradition is known from Paul and Mark through the second centu- 
ry, it is known in some form of the church-revision of Q ... rather than of original Q". 
Ibid., p. 38. 

? Stewart Petrie has called attention to the bewildering array of opinions con- 
cerning Q, and the lack of objectivity in establishing its identity. “ ‘Q’ Is Only What 
You make It", Nov. Test. 3 (1959), 28-33. Jeremias regards the modol of Lk. 1.1 as 
"purely rhetorical” and concludes that “the written ‘sayings source’ is in our opinion 
pure fantasy". Unknown Sayings of Језиз?, p. 3, n. 1. See also "Zur Hypothese einer 
schriftlichen Logionquelle 9”, ZNTW 29 (1930), 147-149, where Jeremias suggests that 
oral tradition better explains the agreemente between Matthew and Luke. 

3 T. W. Manson's explanation, i.e. the imminent parousia and lack of interest in an 
Aramaic Q, is possible, but seems rather improbable. The Sayings of Jesus (London, 
1949), p. 19f. 

4 The Sayings of Jesus, p. 251. W. Bousset, however, goes so far as to suggest Q as 
the source of the sayings of Jesus in Justin Martyr. Op. cit., p. 114. 
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of Q. But, as Harnack notes, “with Resch and others of his way of 
thinking one seeks in vain for real proofs": 

An alternative solution involves a written Adyoı source which is 
either independent of the Synopties (i.e. not used by them) or directly 
dependent upon the Synopties, and which is thereby immune from the 
disadvantages of a document which must also satisfy the evident 
requirements of Synoptic source-criticism. Such a collection of sayings 
may have been culled from oral tradition or from the Synoptics, 
perhaps for catechetical purposes. There is tangible evidence for such 
collections of sayings of Jesus which may be seen in the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri 1, 654 and 655 discovered by Grenfell and Hunt,? as well as 
in the Gospel of Thomas discovered at Nag Hammadi (not to be con- 
fused with the apocryphal Gospel of Thomas). In Pap. Ox. 654 the 
preface of a collection is preserved in which the sayings of Jesus are 
specifically introduced as Adyoı, and in both Pap. Ox. 654 and 1 the 
sayings are individually introduced with the formula Aéyew ’Incoös. 
As it happens, all the sayings of these three papyri are found, though 
not exactly, in the Coptic Gospel of Thomas which consists entirely 
of sayings of Jesus, and this has led to the probable conclusion that 
the former reflect the original Greek text which underlies the Coptic 
translation of this “Gospel”. The papyri date from the end of the 
second century, the Coptic Gospel of Thomas from about 400, and its 
Greek original probably around the middle of the second century. 
Apart from the question of the proximate source of this collection of 
sayings and others like it which we may suppose existed in the second 
century—that is, whether it is dependent upon or independent of our 
Synoptic Gospels—Can we account for the sayings of Jesus recorded 


1 The Sayings of Jesus, p. 193. 

? B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, New Sayings of Jesus and Fragment of a Lost Gospel 
from Oxyrhynchus (London, 1904); The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, I (London, 1898), lff.; 
IV (London, 1904), 1-28. For convenient introduction and translations, see also E. 
Hennecke-Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha, trans. R. McL. Wilson, I (Lon- 
don, 1963), 97-113. 

8 See Hennecke-Schneemelcher, I, 278-307 ; 511-522. 

4 G. Quispel, however, contends that the sayings in the Gospel of Truth, along with 
apparently related ones in the Pseudo-Clementines, themselves were taken from a 
Jewish-Christian gospel. “The Gospel of Thomas and the NT", VC 11 (1957), 190. In 
answer to Quispel, H.-W. Bartsch has shown that many of the sayings may in fact be 
regarded as expansions of Synoptic sayings. “Раз Thomas-Evangelium und die Synop- 
tischen Evangelien”, NTS 6 (1959-60), 249-261. 
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in the Apostolic Fathers by claiming dependence upon some such 
written collection ? 

K. Lake, writing just after the discovery of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
suggested that such a collection could explain the form of sayings of 
Jesus in the Apostolic Fathers, but he perhaps went astray in wanting 
to find in the same collection a source used by the Synoptic writers.! 
Since the Gospel of Truth is so rich in agrapha (half of the sayings are 
without Synoptic parallels) it is tempting to trace agrapha in later 
writers back to this or a similar collection of sayings. Kóster makes this 
suggestion for a few sayings in 2 Clement (4.5; 5.2ff; 8.5).2 However, 
it is possible, at least, to relate the majority of sayings in the Apostolic 
Fathers to canonical sayings and, since the Synoptic Gospels themselves 
provide a ready source for the latter, it is precarious to explain them 
on the basis of other sources without further, more direct evidence. 

In addition to the possible use of a distinctive sayings-collection, 
we must consider a second, related possibility in the form of apocry- 
phal gospels, writings which presumably contained narrative sections 
in addition to sayings of Jesus. The canonical Gospels, individually 
or collectively, did not exhaust the varied traditions concerning the 
words and deeds of Jesus (cf. Jn. 21.25). These traditions were gradually 
taken up into other gospels so that “by about the middle of the second 
century the Church was confronted with a bewildering variety of 
gospels".* Occasionally, stories were created on the one hand to fill 
in gaps left by the canonical Gospels, as in the case of the infancy 
gospels, or on the other hand, to elaborate details already well known, 
as in the passion gospels. Other gospels were created in order to find 
in the teaching of Jesus an authorization for Gnostic leanings of certain 
sections of the Church. Because of the unabashed creativity which lay 
behind them, one looks in vain for authentic, early tradition in these 
types of gospels. Moreover, the distinctive character of these gospels 
all but precludes finding in them the source of the sayings of Jesus 
found in the Apostolic Fathers, the latter being more neutral or 


1 “The New Sayings of Jesus and the Synoptie Problem", HJ 3 (1904-05), 332-341. 

2 Synoptische Überlieferung, p. 110f. 

3 The use of the title "gospel" with the Nag Hammadi discoveries, the Gospel of 
Truth and the Gospel of Thomas (thus entitled in the colophon), is perhaps misleading 
since rather than being *'gospels" in the ordinary sense of the word, the former is a homily 
and the latter a collection of sayings of Jesus. 

4 Jeremias, Unknown Sayings of Jesus?, p. 3. 
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Synoptie in tone. More significant are the early so-called Jewish- 
Christian apocryphal gospels. 

Direct evidence for these earlier gospels is very fragmentary. Of 
the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, numbers 840 and 1224 probably trace back 
to such early apocryphal gospels, as does the Papyrus Egerton 2 
(evidently based on the four canonical Gospels) discovered by Bell 
and Skeat.! It is also possible that among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
mentioned earlier (1, 654, 655) we may have evidence of apocryphal 
gospels, if only the larger context of the sayings were known. 

The indirect evidence for the early apocryphal gospels, although not 
completely consistent, is comparatively impressive. The best attested 
of these is the “Gospel of (or, according to) the Hebrews" which is 
quoted explicitly by Clement of Alexandria (Stromata II, 9, 45) and 
Origen (in Joh. Hom. II, 12), and referred to by Eusebius (HE III, 
25, 5; 27), who also suggests that it was known to Hegesippus (HE IV, 
22, 8) and at least implies that Papias knew it (HE III, 29, 17). Epi- 
phanius mentions the Gospel according to the Hebrews (Haer. 30, 
3, 7) but he in one place confusingly seems to identify it with Tatian's 
Diatessaron (Haer. 46, 1), whereas elsewhere the Gospel he refers to 
seems uniquely Ebionite. Even more bewildering, however, is the 
witness of Jerome who frequently refers to a Gospel according to the 
Hebrews (e.g. Comm. on Micah [7.6]; de Vir. Ill. 2) or more simply 
“the Hebrew Gospel” (e.g. Comm. on Eph. [5.4]) which was apparently 
understood by some to be the Hebrew original of Matthew (de Vir. Ill. 
3), and which is supposed to have been used both by the Nazarenes 
and Ebionites (Comm. on Mt. [12.13]). Have we one Jewish-Christian 
gospel known under several names? Or have we two (i.e. one Greek 
and one Aramaic) or three distinct, though similar gospels: a Gospel 
of the Hebrews, a Gospel of the Ebionites and /or a Gospel of the Naza- 
renes? The problem is complex and the testimony of the Fathers 
enigmatic * but for our present purposes there is no need to pursue it 
further. 

In addition to the Gospel of the Hebrews and the related possibilities, 
two further early apocryphal gospels deserve mention as possible 
sources for sayings of Jesus found in the Apostolic Fathers. Clement of 


1 Н.І. Bell and T. C. Skeat, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and other Early Christian 
Pupyri (London, 1935). 

2 For a full discussion of the evidence, see P. Vielhauer, 'Jewish-Christian Gospels”, 
in Hennecke-Schneemelcher I, 117-165. Vielhauer favours the hypothesis of three inde- 
pendent gospels. 
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Alexandria explicitly cites (Stromata III, 63), and Origen mentions 
(in Luc. Hom. Y, [on Lk. 1.1]),! the “Gospel of the Egyptians” (not the 
same as the Coptic gospel by the same name discovered at Nag 
Hammadi). Another gospel, the Gospel of Peter, is mentioned by Origen 
(Comm. on Mt. X, 17), and by Eusebius (НЕ III, 3; III, 25), according 
to whom Serapion was also acquainted with the gospel (HE VI, 12). 
À considerable fragment of this second gospel was discovered in Egypt 
in 1886 from which it is evident that the gospel is largely dependent 
on our canonical Gospels.? 

Having briefly mentioned the particular early apocryphal gospels 
known to us which look most promising as possible sources used by 
the Apostolic Fathers, we must now ask whether the sayings of Jesus 
found in the latter can successfully be explained on the basis of these 
gospels or others similar to them, but presently unknown. One of the 
attractive things about this hypothesis is the abundant evidence 
that such gospels were actually in circulation in the early Church. 
From a very early time they were looked upon as possible sources of 
material in the Apostolic Fathers. Thus Jerome assigns an apparently 
non-canonical saying found in Ignatius (Smyrn. 3.2), AdBere, ynrAady- 
care ne Kal Were, бт. ойк «ipi Sarudviov dowuarov to a gospel 
which he translated (de Vir. Ill. 16), identified earlier as "evangelium 
quod appellatur secundum Hebraeos" (de Vir. Ill. 2). The saying is 
also clearly referred to the Gospel of the Hebrews in his Comm. on 
Isaiah (XVIII, preface). However, considerable confusion has been 
caused by these remarks of Jerome since neither Origen nor Eusebius 
refers the saying to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, although 
both clearly knew the gospel. Origen attributes the saying to another 
apocryphal writing “qui Petri Doctrina appellatur" (de Princ. praef. 8). 
Origen does not have much respect for this pseudonymous writing, 
which is late and either depended on Ignatius for the saying or (more 
probably) derived it independently from an apocryphal gospel. Euse- 
bius, on the other hand, pleads ignorance as to the source of the quota- 
tion, ойк old’ ómóÜev рутоїѕ ovyrexpyraı (HE III, 36, 11) If 


1 In this same passage Origen, commenting on Luke's moAloi ётєуєіртса» mentions 
other gospels known to him including “the Gospel according to the Twelve Apostles”, 
as well as the Gospels of Thomas, Matthias, and Basilides. 

? Swete, The Akhmim Fragment of the Apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter (London, 1893). 
Zahn suggested that the Gospel of the Egyptians and the Gospel of Peter were closely 
related, GNTK II, 635f., but D. Völter’s olaim that they were identical is not tenable. 
“Petrus-evangelium oder Ägypter-evangelium ?” ZNTW 6 (1905), 368-372. 
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Jerome is not mistaken about the source of the passage, then he must 
have been using a different recension of the Gospel of the Hebrews 
which did contain the saying in question.! Jerome, however, is known 
to make mistakes, indeed as he does in assigning our saying to Ignatius’ 
Epistle to Polycarp (de Vir. Ill. 16).? In view of the conflicting evidence 
it is difficult to come to a conclusion concerning the source of the 
saying, especially since Eusebius, although in a far better position to 
make an assessment than we are, was unable to determine the source. 
It is quite possible that Ignatius is simply giving a free paraphrase of 
Lk. 24.39 in keeping with his habit of quotation elsewhere.3 On the 
other hand, if it does not seem safe to dismiss completely the evidence 
of Origen and Jerome,* it cannot be determined with any certainty 
which, if any, of the apocryphal gospels contained the saying. None- 
theless, a number of modern scholars have built ingenious hypotheses 
in the attempt to establish Ignatius' use of a Jewish-Christian gospel, 
whether that of the Hebrews, of the Nazarenes, or of the Ebionites.’ 

In 2 Cl. 12.2 a non-canonical saying of Jesus appears which was 
also known to Clement of Alexandria (who quotes it, however, via a 
certain Cassianus). 


2 Clement 12.2 Stromata III, 92, 2 

6 kúpos ... elev? ёф б Kdptos * 
бта» тд тўс aloxdyns 
dupa патјоттє Kal 


P" 
бтау éarai órav yévyrac 
"UP "T" 
Tà 8o ё, Ta 8o ёр, 
* м е ум 
коі тд ёёо ws тд ёсш, 
4 vr x A ГА t ^ > A a ГА 
xal тд dpoev pera THs Onkelas, каї тд dppev pera ris ӨтАєіаѕ, 
и v. B2 "um xs ал 
оўтє dpaev oüre Üjàv. оўтє üppev оўтє ӨўАр. 


Clement of Alexandria adds èv rots mapadedouevos т> rérrapow 
> , > v \ € , > > > ^ > > + 
evayyelioıs odK čyopev TO pqróv, AM èv тф кат Aiyurriovs. It 


1 Lightfoot thinks this to be the more probable explanation of the contradictory 
witnesses. IT, 2, 295. 

? Cf. also his erroneous attribution of Barn. 5.9 to Ignatius. Contra Pelag. III, 2. 

3 Vielhauer writes "In my opinion the antidocetic tendency of Ignatius and the actual 
front-line in which he stood sufficiently explain the formulation of the sayings of the 
Lord and make the assumption of any source other than Lk. 24.30ff. unnecessary". 
Hennecke-Schneemelcher I, 130. 

4 Cf. the hesitancy of the Oxford Committee, NTAF, p. 80 and Grant, T'he Formation 
of the NT, p. 102. 

5 For an account of these (mainly German) scholars, see Köster, Synoptische Über- 
lieferung, p. 50-56. Köster himself decides in favour of “freie Überlieferung”. 
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seems there can be little doubt that the two sayings are ultimately 
derived from the same source, so that if the Alexandrian's notice is 
correct, the author of 2 Clement may well have made use of the Gospel 
of the Egyptians.! Here too, however, complications arise since almost 
the same saying is found in the Coptic Gospel of Thomas (logion 22; 
cf. 37) and partially in Fragment Ib of Pap. Ox. 655. Thus 2 Clement 
and the Gospel of the Egyptians may have independently derived the 
saying from an early collection of sayings of Jesus, perhaps the Gospel 
of Thomas.? Accordingly, it remains impossible to demonstrate that 
2 Clement is here dependent upon the Gospel of the Egyptians. If this 
is true, then attempts to assign other sayings of Jesus in 2 Clement 
to the Gospel of the Egyptians are necessarily speculative.? The majori- 
ty of these sayings are traceable to the Synoptics; for the few others, 
such as in 4.5 and 5.2-4, the use of an apocryphal gospel (or more than 
one) remains a valid possibility, but with the present lack of evidence 
nothing more than this may be said. 

Thus even for the two passages in the Apostolic Fathers (Ign. 
Smyrn. 3.2; 2 Cl. 12.2) for which we have external evidence apparently 
indicating dependence upon apocryphal gospels, we are surprisingly 
unable to arrive at any firm conclusion. This difficulty increases in 
attempting to account for other sayings of Jesus (often explainable 
on the basis of the Synoptics) in the Apostolie Fathers by means of 
apocryphal gospels,* and those who do so are necessarily confined to 
specious arguments.5 Our evidence for these gospels is so fragmentary, 
and their apparent relationship so bewilderingly complex that almost 
any hypothesis can be successfully argued, and thus a proportionate 
amount of caution should be observed in designating apocryphal 
gospels as the source of sayings of Jesus in the Apostolic Fathers.* 

1 Thus Lightfoot I, 2, 202, but in 1890, before the discovery of various other parallels. 

? Schneemelcher suggests some such relationship between the Gospels of Thomas 
and the Egyptians. Hennecke-Schneemelcher I, 174. Cf. H.-Ch. Puech, ibid., p. 298f. 

3 Harnack traced the majority of gospel sayings in 2 Clement to the Gospel of the 
Egyptians. Über die jüngst entdeckten Sprüche Jesu (Leipzig, 1897). 

4 Lightfoot writes “This absence of any unmistakable traces of a New Testament 
Apocrypha in the Apostolic Fathers is the more remarkable, because the references to 
pre-Christian apocryphal writings are not infrequent". I, 1, 11. Cf. Zahn, Grundriss der 
Geschichte des Neutestamenilichen Kanons (Leipzig, 1901), p. 39. 

5 E.g., H. Waitz alleges that Barnabas made use of the Gospel of the Nazarenes. 
Hennecke, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen? (Tübingen, 1924), p. 17ff. 

$ In the apocryphal gospel we are faced with a kind of z-Evangelium which Volkmar 
likened “in seiner Unbegreiflichkeit und Gestaltlosigkeit den unheimlichen Eindruck 
eines Gespenstes". Quoted by Bousset, op. cit., p. 7. 
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Can some of the sayings of Jesus in the Apostolic Fathers be accoun- 
ted for on the basis of an early harmony of the Synoptic sayings 
of Jesus? Unfortunately, the existence of early harmonies is equally 
shrouded in darkness. Evidence of pre-Tatianic harmonies is sparse and 
disputable. A. J. Bellinzoni, following Kóster, his mentor, has argued 
that a number of the sayings of Jesus quoted by Justin Martyr are 
explainable only on the basis of his use of a gospel harmony.? According 
to Bellinzoni, gospel harmonies were already commonplace in the time 
of Justin, and evidence for this can be seen in 2 Clement. Can we 
push the use of such à harmony even earlier than this? The Oxford 
Committee suggested the use of а harmony as a possible explanation of 
certain sayings in the Didache;* and this hypothesis has occasionally 
been applied to other of the Apostolic Fathers as well. Again, however, 
we are in the realm of conjecture. Any mixture of Synoptic material 
will have a harmonistic appearance, without necessarily being depen- 
dent on a harmony. Several writings bear an apparent relationship 
to the Diatessaron. G. Quispel has contended that a relationship exists 
between the Gospel of Thomas and the Diatessaron.’ К. A. Credner 
earlier concluded that Justin had used the Gospel according to Peter 
(= Gospel according to the Hebrews, for Credner) which was essentially 
identical with the Diatessaron.* There is a resemblance between the 
sayings recorded in Clement of Alexandria, Origen, the Pseudo-Clemen- 
tine Homilies, and Justin which has led Bellinzoni to allege the depen- 
dence of all of them upon the same harmonistic tradition. The similar- 
ities between Justin and 2 Clement however are explained on the 
basis of two similar, but independent, harmonies. These and other 
similar views reveal the confusion which exists concerning early har- 
monies. It is virtually impossible with the present data to distinguish 
fortuitous from significant agreements, and to discern genuine relation- 


1 Op. cit., pp. 89-91; 96-97 ; 265. 

2 Sanday also leaned towards this hypothesis. The Gospels in the Second Century, 
p. 136. Cf. J. R. Harris who, speaking of Tatian, writes, “there must have been а 
previously existing harmony probably a harmony of the Passion-Gospels". The Diates- 
saron of Tatian (Cambridge, 1890), p. 54. 

3 The sayings of Jesus in 2 Clement indicate “that there were in use before Justin’s 
period written gospel harmonies, which served as models for the harmonies used and 
perhaps composed by Justin”. Bellinzoni, op. cit., p. 142. 

* NTAF, p. 35; see also p. 125 for the same suggestion concerning 2 Clement. 

5 Op. cit., p. 193f. 

€ Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, ed. С. Volkmar (Berlin, 1860), p. 21f. 

7 Op. cit., p. 142. 
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ships from apparent ones in any attempt to substantiate hypotheses 
concerning early harmonies. The use of early harmonies by the Aposto- 
lic Fathers remains a possibility deserving of consideration, but neces- 
sarily falls short of demonstration, and indeed, in the light of other 
possibilities appears rather improbable. 

The biggest drawback then of explaining the sayings of Jesus in the 
Apostolic Fathers on the basis of extra-canonical written sources is our 
inability to demonstrate probable dependence.! Added to this lack of 
proof is the plausibility of the other available explanations, e.g. 
memory, as in the use of the epistles, and oral tradition which we 
have yet to look at. Yet these written sources must be kept in mind 
as possibilities, especially where we are confronted with sayings of 
Jesus which differ more markedly from those of the Synoptics. Such 
extra-canonical sources, whether a written sayings-collection, an 
apocryphal gospel, or a primitive harmony, could quite conceivably 
account for the two groups of sayings of Jesus found in Clement’s 
epistle (13.2; 46.8), but the explanation would only amount to pure 
conjecture. What is needed in this field of extra-canonical written 
Sources is not more intricate hypotheses but the discovery of new 
materials which will add to the meager data presently available. 


4. Oral Tradition 


Where we are faced with difficulty in determining source, as in the 
sayings of Jesus recorded in the Apostolic Fathers, a final possible 
explanation remains to be considered. Oral tradition by its very nature 
is the least tangible of the alternative hypotheses, but there is good 
evidence that it played an important role in the early Church. 

The Swedish scholars Н. Riesenfeld ? and B. Gerhardsson з have 
recently emphasized anew the central importance of oral transmission 
in the recording of the Gospel tradition. Concerned primarily with 
the period between the original utterance of Jesus' sayings and their 
appearance in the written Gospels, Riesenfeld and Gerhardsson have 
paralleled this oral transmission with the transmission of oral Torah 


1 This inability is underlined by the fact that the contents of these sources quite 
probably overlapped to a large degree. Streeter has called attention to this phenomenon, 
though in a slightly different connection. The Four Gospels, p. 238f. 

3 The Gospel Tradition and its Beginnings. 

3 Memory and Manuscript ; see also Tradition and Transmission in Early Christianity, 
Coniectanea Neotestamentica XX (Lund, 1964). 
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within Rabbinie Judaism. The scrupulous care with which the Rabbis 
memorized the oral law would, according to Gerhardsson, have been 
duplicated in the disciples’ mastery of the teaching of Jesus.! Can such 
oral tradition parallel to the written Gospels have persisted on into 
the second century, and with a similar degree of accuracy ? Gerhards- 
son suggests that this is the case, and that the Gospels were not so 
much regarded as “Scripture” as they were “tradition” and that up 
to the middle of the second century they functioned orally.? It is 
questionable however whether in the Apostolie Fathers the supposed 
unity of this oral tradition (“Holy Word") and accuracy of its trans- 
mission can be supported by an appeal to Rabbinic practices. The 
fact that the leaders of the early Church regarded themselves as bearers 
of tradition does not guarantee their use of Rabbinic methods. W. D 
Davies has thus criticized Gerhardsson for presupposing a uniformity 
of tradition (a fixed “Holy Word") and for failing on the basis of his 
argument to account for variations in the text of the recorded tradition 
in the Apostolic Fathers.? 

Apart from these difficulties, however, there can be no question 
concerning the currency of oral tradition in the second century. Two 
passages recorded in Eusebius give evidence of its persistence. First 
there is the well-known passage in which Papias expresses his preference 
for tradition going back to the original disciples, adding od yàp ra єк 
тд» BiBriwy Tooodrov pe dhedrciv UreAdußavov баоу ra пара, Coons 
dwvis kai pevovons (HE ПІ, 39, 4). Although this statement cannot 
be taken as an authorization of the permanent superiority of oral 
tradition over the written Scriptures,‘ it does demonstrate the availa- 
bility of, and interest in, oral tradition at the beginning of the second 
century.’ In the second passage Irenaeus recounts the privilege which 
was his in learning from Polycarp who had known eyewitnesses of 


1 See Memory and Manuscript, pp. 324-335. 

2 Ibid., p. 202. 

3 “Reflections on a Scandinavian Approach to ‘Gospel Tradition’ ” in The Setting 
of the Sermon on the Mount (Cambridge, 1964), pp. 464-480, found also in Neotestamentica 
et Pairistira, ed. W. C. van Unnik (Leiden, 1962), pp. 14-34. Gerhardsson, however, con- 
tends that Davies has misunderstood him at this point. Tradition and Transmission in 
Early Christianity, p. 40, n. 91. 

4 See R. P. C. Hanson's just criticism of Van den Eynde on this point. Tradition in 
the Early Church (London, 1962), p. 33. 

5 The importance of memory in the handing down of both true and foreign traditions 
is earlier indicated in the words 008 roîs ras dMorpias évroAás uumpovevovar * ВАЛА rois 
Tas mapa тод коріоо (HE IIT, 39, 3). 
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Jesus’ ministry. He tells how Polycarp depvnpdvevev rods Aóyovs 
abr@v, and how he had learned from them the things тєрї тоб 
Kupiov ... Kal тєрї rÀv Ovváuewv avroð kai лєрї ris Sudackallas. 
Irenaeus says, in turn, табта kai тбтє 51a TO ёАєоѕ roô Heod тд ёт 
ёро! yeyovós omovdalws NKovov, brouvnparılönevos aÙTA ovK Ev харт, 
aM’ Ev тӯ ép fj кардіа * kal dei бй т> уйш» Tod beo yryciws 
attra ауарарокдџо (НЕ V, 20, 6f.). Again, this time far into the second 
century and from one who stressed the significance of four Gospels, 
we have an acknowledgment of the importance of oral tradition. 

Oral tradition, then, persisted after the writing of the Gospels, par- 
alleling the written tradition, and at times supplementing it. Gerhards- 
son’s statement seems an accurate estimate of the situation as it was 
at the beginning : “It appears unnatural to regard living traditional 
material as something written, simply because written versions have 
come into being”.! Eventually, with the passing of time, the written 
tradition began to supersede the oral tradition, as R. P. C. Hanson 
has pointed out, yet “the situation of the Church in the years circa 
60 to circa 160 AD is precisely this one, when written and oral tradition 
are circulating in the Church side by side".? This being the case, oral 
tradition must be given serious consideration as the possible explana- 
tion of sayings of Jesus in the Apostolie Fathers. 

À main utilization of oral tradition in the first two centuries appears 
to have been in the catechizing of new converts, particularly as a prep- 
aration for baptism, but perhaps afterwards as well. The Christian 
use of catechisms in connection with baptism was probably modelled 
after the similar Jewish practice in proselyte baptism.? Of primary 
importance for the new convert was ethical catechesis, or the impar- 
tation of what has been called "Christian Halakha".* Examinations of 
this early Christian ethical catechesis have not agreed on its specific 


1 Memory and Manuscript, р. 199. Cf. Westcott, “Those who had heard the living 
voice of Apostles, were unlikely to appeal to their written words”. History of the Canon, 
p. 47. See also the remarks of C. H. Roberts in CHB I, 49. 

2 Op. cit., p. 21. 

3 Sanday writes ‘“‘Converts to Christianity, especially converts from heathenism, 
underwent a short course of instruction, similar to that which the Jews were in the habit 
of imparting to their proselytes, and consisting mainly of simple moral teaching”. Inspi- 
ration (London, 1894), p. 302. See Carrington, The Primitive Christian Catechism, p. 13ff. 
Also D. Daube, The NT and Rabbinic Judaism (London, 1956), pp. 106-140. 

4 A.M. Hunter, Paul and His Predecessors (London, 1940), p. 62. Carrington carries 
the parallel further by speaking of a succession of “Tannaite Elders” in the first two 
centuries, dedicated to the transmission of oral tradition. Op. cit., p. 69f. 
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contents, other than that it generally resembled the paraenesis found 
in the NT. The various attempts to determine the underlying schema 
of the catechesis have proved artificial and unsatisfactory.! It is clear, 
however, that in ethical teaching the actual words of Jesus would have 
been supremely revered. Indeed, it has been shown that the paraenesis 
of the early Church was largely based upon sayings of Jesus.? By memo- 
ry the catechumens were taught the traditio orationis dominicae and 
they in turn committed it to memory.? 

The sayings of Jesus comprising this oral tradition have left their 
mark on the epistles of the NT.4 In 1 Thes. 4.16 we apparently have a 
saying of Jesus which was not recorded in the Gospels. More interesting 
than this, however, is the saying recorded in Acts 20.35, pynpovevery 
тє тду Adywv Tod Kupiov ’Inood, 611 адтдѕ elmev - paxdpidv éorw 
pov 8i8óva 1 Aaufávew. In this saying, lacking in the Gospels, 
Paul may well allude to a traditional piece of ethical catechesis. The 
short, aphoristic character of the saying, and the introductory formula 
with its emphasis on "remembering", tend to corroborate this inter- 
pretation. Speaking to the Ephesian elders, the custodians of the tradi- 
tion, Paul could very appropriately have brought home his argument 
by citing a saying of Jesus from the elementary catechesis. 

If this is a plausible explanation of Acts 20.35, it seems even more 
so in the case of the sayings recorded in Clement and Polycarp. The 
very form of the sayings in Cl. 13.2 and Polycarp 2.3 indieates that 
they were designed for memorization.5 This, together with the intro- 


1 D. A. Seeberg, Der Katechismus der Urchristenheit (Leipzig, 1903), sees the ethical 
catechesis summed up in “the Way”, the contents of which are found in the sin- and 
virtue-catalogues of the early tradition; Carrington (op. cit.), finds a four-fold pattern 
of paraenesis which he summarizes under the headings, Deponentes, Subiecti, Vigilate, 
and Resistite (alternatively State); Selwyn, The First Epistle of St. Peter, in a long essay 
(pp. 363-466), begins with Carrington’s analysis, but expands it to a sixfold pattern 
which he develops rather differently. 

2 See С. Н. Dodd, “Тһе ‘Primitive Catechism’ and the Sayings of Jesus” in More 
New Testament Studies (Manchester, 1968), pp. 11-29. Cf. Seeberg, who writes, ‘Der 
Katechismus bestand also durchweg aus Worten Christi”. Op. cit., p. 248. 

3 Gerhardsson, Memory and Manuscript, p. 203. Sanday mentions that the catechetical 
material would have been freely structured “within a given framework or on a given 
model” which would become so familiar that “a Christian writer would fall unconsciously 
into it". Inspiration, p. 302. 

4 For Paul, see especially Hunter, op. cit., pp. 52-61. For 1 Peter and other epistles, see 
Selwyn, op. cit., table II (pp. 376-378) and table XIV (pp. 442-449). 

5 This holds true even if Polycarp is dependent upon Clement. Köster writes that 
the form of the sayings in Cl. 13.2 is to be explained by the fact ‘‘dass die Gemeinde Lehr- 
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ductory formulae (Clement: weuvnuevor; Polycarp: uvqpovesovres), 
indicates that we are here confronted with material handed down 
orally.! The content of the sayings, moreover, is exactly what one would 
have expected to find in ethical catechesis suitable for new converts 
to master. The same may be said of the sayings in 46.8, though this 
is admittedly a less conspicuous example so far as form itself is con- 
cerned; the content, however, is appropriate for new converts. 

While this oral catechesis was no doubt basically similar through- 
out the Church, we need not presuppose an absolute uniformity for 
the tradition. It may well have varied in different places and periods.? 
Nor, indeed, when oral catechesis appears in the writings of the early 
Church was it always introduced with a formula indicating the 
peculiar "remembering" process connected with it. (The saying in 
Acts 20.35 is found also in Cl. 2.1, probably via oral catechesis, without 
indication, rather than by dependence upon Acts.) Oral tradition may 
thus possibly account for the form (and content) of sayings of Jesus 
found in the Apostolic Fathers. But caution is due here, since the ex- 
planation of sayings on the basis of oral tradition is as easily subject 
to abuse as is that of memory. 

In addition to its importance in the transmission of sayings of 
Jesus, oral catechesis may conceivably account for certain similarities 
in the paraenetic materiel found in the NT epistles and the Apostolic 
Fathers. Indeed, so striking is the agreement in the ethical and horta- 
tory sections of certain of the Pauline epistles, and in parts of 1 Peter, 
James and Hebrews, as well as Clement and the Apostolic Fathers, 
that the question not only of oral catechesis, but more generally the 
whole question of common tradition in the early Church is raised. 
How is the common material of these various epistles to be explained ? 


und Unterrichtsstoff brauchte, einen Katechismus”, “Die ausserkanonischen Herren- 
worte als Produkte der christlichen Gemeinde”. ZNTW 48 (1957), 224. 

1 In these passages and in Acts 20.35, the main verb of the introductory formula 
is elmev. Westcott calls attention to this in the following words, "the mode in which 
Clement refers to our Lord's teaching, ‘the Lord said’, not ‘saith’, seems to imply that 
he was indebted to tradition, and not to any written accounts, for words most closely 
resembling those which are still found in our Gospels”. History of the Canon, p. 52. Stanton 
also calls attention to the catechetical nature of Cl. 13.2. T'he Gospels as Historical Docu- 
ments, p. 10. 

3 Streeter appropriately asks “Why should it not have been the local Roman collection 
of sayings from which Clement seems to quote?” The Four Gospels, p. 232, n. 1; cf. ibid., 
p. 238f. Although Streeter is referring to a written source, there is no reason why the 
collection may not have been an oral one. 
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While it may be possible to account for the similar material in the 
Pauline epistles on the basis of common authorship, or direct depen- 
dence upon those epistles in the case of deutero-Pauline epistles, how 
can the similar material in 1 Peter, James, Hebrews and Clement be 
explained ? 

The trend of modern scholaıship, especially that emanating from 
Germany, is to reject the possibility of direct literary dependence in 
favour of the common use of traditional materials. The earlier work of 
Drews, Dibelius, Bousset and Knopf,! has more recently been devel- 
oped, in their various ways, by Thyen, Knoch and Beyschlag. The 
work of these scholars stresses different aspects (liturgical, homiletical, 
paraenetic) of the underlying tradition common to the writings of the 
early Church. H. Thyen finds in the homiletic character of these writ- 
ings a ıeflection of the form of synagogue preaching in Hellenistic 
Judaism.? Common material in various writings is explained on the 
basis of homiletic convention; this is true particularly of the material 
in Clement’s epistle,® for which Thyen disallows literary dependence.‘ 
Knoch, in his discussion of Clement's sources, explains much common 
material by means of various strands of tradition, and yet does not 


1 Reference has already been made to the work of Drews, Dibelius and Knopf in 
the preceding chapters. For Knopf, in addition to his commentary in HZNT, see Der 
Erste Clemensbrief TU 20 (Leipzig, 1899), p. 178ff. For Bousset, see especially his Jüdisch- 
Christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria und Rom (Göttingen, 1915). Bousset sees Clement’s 
epistle as largely consisting of homiletic materials in use at Rome which have been adap- 
ted to apply to the situation at Corinth (p. 308ff.). The epistle thus contains common 
tradition of the early Church : “sehen wir auch hier wie ‘Literatur’ sich aus fixierten 
mündlichen Vorträgen gestaltet" (p. 311). 

2 Der Stil der Jüdisch-Hellenistischen Homilie (Göttingen, 1955). Thyen's work is 
closely modelled on, and presents conelusions similar to, R. Bultmann's Der Stil der 
paulinischen Predigt und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe (Göttingen, 1910). On homiletical 
fragments in Clement, see also L. Lemarchand, “La Composition de l'Épitre de Saint 
Clément aux Corinthiens", Revue des Sciences Religieuses, 18 (1938), 448-457. 

3 Thyen refers to the conclusions of P. Wendland approvingly. Wendland had written 
of Clement: “Die Haustafel, der Lasterkatalog, Themata der Paulusbriefe und des 
Hebräer- und ersten Petrusbriefes, Beispiel- und Zitatenreihen aus dem AT, liturgische 
Stücke sind traditionelle Elemente, die er in seiner Art ausgestaltet”. Die urchristliche 
Literaturformen, HZNT 1/3 (Tübingen, 1912), p. 378. 

4 “Dennoch ist der ganze Brief hinsichtlich seines Stiles und seiner Sprache durchaus 
einheitlich, sodass mit schriftlichen Quellen nicht zu rechnen ist”. Op. cit., p. 12. But there 
is no reason why Clement may not give materials derived from written sources in his 
own words; moreover, if Thyen’s argument is correct he cannot have made use of oral 
sources either. 
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go so far as to deny literary dependence in many instances.! Beyschlag, 
the most recent writer on Clement, has strongly asserted the role played 
by Gemeindetradition in Clemenv's epistle. He indicates the presence 
of thiee strands of tradition : martyrdom, paraenesis, and church 
order.? In a similar way, the relation between Hebrews, James and 
Clement (he adds also 2 Clement, the Didache, 1 Peter and the Pastorals) 
points to the fact "dass dem Ganzen eine einheitliche Gesamtüber- 
lieferung zugrunde liegt".* Even when the written sources were avail- 
able, literary dependence is rejected by Beyschlag in favour of tradi- 
tion.* As Dibelius earlier argued that the parallels between James and 
Clement were due to a common paraenetic tradition,5 so more recently 
has E. Lohse explained the parallels between 1 Peter and Clement by 
claiming that “in beiden Briefen wird überlieferte Paränese aufgenom- 
men und verarbeitet”. Paraenetic passages in Clement which are 
paralleled in the Pauline Epistles are capable of the same explanation. 
Seeberg, for example, investigated the sin-catalogue of Cl. 35.5 to see 
if it could be tiaced directly to early catechesis rather than Rom. 
1.29ff. Although unable to deny the dependence upon Romans, he 
was able to suggest that its particular form in Clement, with the various 
omissions and additions, was explained by the influence of oral cate- 
chesis.? 

Comparable to the approach of these German scholars is that of 
Ropes who explains the relation between James and 1 Peter on the 
basis of a common literary background, and denies that there is any 
closer connection between James and Clement than simply “similar 
literary associations”.® In a similar manner, the British scholars 
Carrington and Selwyn have suggested that much of the common ma- 


1 Eigenart und Bedeutung der Eschatologie im theologischen Aufriss des ersten Clemens- 
brief, pp. 68-100. 

2 Clemens Romanus und der Frühkatholizismus, p. 3441f. 

3 Ibid., p. 347. Beyschlag prefers an oral source for the tradition, but writes, "Aber 
gleichviel, ob schriftliche oder mündliche Tradition : Über die Festigkeit der von 
Clemens bearbeiten Überlieferung kann jedenfalls kein Zweifel bestehen. (/bid.) 

4 *Vielmehr ist in allen diesen Fällen zwischen die bekannten und vorhandenen 
Quellen die unbekannte jüdisch-christliche Tradition einzusetzen". Op. cit., p. 351. 

5 Der Brief dea Jakobus. p. 31. 

$ “Ратапеве und Kerygma im 1. Petrusbrief", ZNTW 45 (1954), 68-89. 

" Op. cit., р. 34f. Seeberg restricted his enquiry to his framework of ‘‘Laster- und 
Tugendkataloge” (pp. 23-44). 

8 Commentary on the Epistle of St. James, pp. 22f., 87. 
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terial in such epistles as 1 Peter, James and Hebrews can be accounted 
for by dependence upon a common Jewish (-Christian) catechesis !. 
While they have not extended the argument to include the Apostolic 
Fathers, they might easily have done so. 

While neither questioning the reality of the existence of various 
common elements of tradition nor doubting that this may account 
for certain general similarities in the content and form of early Christian 
writings, we find it difficult to disallow the probability of literary de- 
pendence in many instances. In our opinion, the recognition of the 
influence of tradition can only with difficulty displace the probability 
of literary dependence where it exists.? 

The diffieulty with the explanation of parallels on the basis of 
common underlying tradition, whether it be ethical, paraenetic, 
liturgical or homiletical, is that we are dealing with particularly ill- 
defined entities. Can we, for example, regard all ethical teaching as a 
part of the ethical catechesis ? Is similarity of content enough to guaran- 
tee common derivation from a particular tradition of ethical catechesis ? 
The concept of an ethical catechesis can become so inclusive that it 
loses its usefulness and also its plausibility. Allowance must be made 
for common features in ethical instruction due simply to the coinciden- 
tal similarity of the material or even to an identity of source other 
than our specific tradition of ethical catechesis (e.g. the teaching of 
Jesus). Further, how uniform was this catechesis in different places 
and periods? Was the tradition stable enough to account for what is 
often nearly exact agreement in wording? Where we have close agree- 
ment of wording and the same sequence of ideas, whether between the 
epistles themselves (e.g. between James and 1 Peter; between 1 Peter 
and the Pauline Epistles) or between the Apostolic Fathers and the 
epistles, it is risky to appeal to oral catechesis as the explanation 


1 Carrington, op. cit., pp. 23-29; Selwyn, op. cit., pp. 458-400; for similar paraenetic 
tradition in Paul's epistles, see Hunter, op. cit., pp. 62-68. 

2 The words of F. W. Beare are worth quoting at this point : “But it is well to keep in 
mind that even in the study of the Gospels, the use of techniques of form-criticism does 
not obliterate the facts of literary dependence; the most ardent form critic will be the 
first to admit the literary dependence of Matthew and Luke on Mark, if not also on the 
hypothetical ‘Q’. Even if the existence of catechetical and liturgical forms in the first 
century could be much more amply demonstrated, this would not rule out the facts of 
literary dependence, as of Ephesians on Colossians, and of 1 Peter on Ephesians". 
The First Epistle of Peter, p. 196. See the whole of his excursus, ‘“The Quest of Source 
Materials or Forms Provided by the Common Tradition of the Church", ibid., pp. 192- 
196. Cf. also C. L. Mitton, The Epistle to the Ephesians, p. 190f. 
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before definitely excluding the possibility of direct dependence. An 
oral tradition of ethical catechesis quite probably accounts for some 
of the basic similarities in question, but lacking more specific controls, 
caution demands that in many instances it be accorded no more than 
the status of possibility. 

In our opinion, then, there is thus little justification for Beyschlag's 
utter skepticism concerning literary dependence! and his total con- 
fidence that parallels between Clement and the NT writings are to 
be explained on the basis of tradition. In reacting against alleged 
literary dependence, it appears that the role of tradition has been 
overemphasized. More probably allowance must be made for parallels 
due both to literary dependence and the common use of traditional 
materials. 

To sum up, we have seen the difficulty of explaining the form of 
NT quotations in the Apostolic Fathers. Is the peculiar looseness of 
these allusions and quotations due simply to a free rendering of the 
canonical text from memory (or intentional stylistie variation)? Or 
is it due to the use of a tradition which parallels and even overlaps that 
encompassed in the canonical writings? For allusions to non-paraenetic 
material in the epistles an alternative source is virtually impossible 
and thus the former explanation is assured. For sayings of Jesus 
and paraenesis, however, not only are other sources conceivable, but 
evidence shows that they were readily available in the first two centu- 
ries. Thus for these allusions and quotations we must consider in addi- 
tion to the possibility of quotation of the canonical sources by memory, 
the possible use of non-canonical written sources and oral tradition. 
Here the problem of source is intrinsically complex since all the sug- 
gested possibilities are pertinent, and accordingly, it is foolish to sub- 
sume these particular allusions, in the Apostolic Fathers as a group 
or even in one particular Father, under one heading. Rather, each 
allusion or quotation demands individual consideration, and even then 
the conclusion drawn must remain necessarily tentative. 


1 Beyschlag writes “Aufsicherem Boden befindet man sich lediglich dort, wo ein Schrift- 
steller, man denke an Euseb, seine literarischen Gewährsleute wirklich beim Namen 
nennt und wörtlich zitiert. In allen anderen Fällen ist Vorsicht am Platze". Op. cit., 
p. 351. With this we agree, although we do not wish to identify caution with complete 
skepticism as Beyschlag does. À careful weighing of the evidence, in our opinion, leads to 
the conclusion that in many instances it is more probable that literary dependence 
explains the parallels than the use of traditional materials concerning which we have no 
precise guidelines. 
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While it is perhaps impossible to set down any universally valid 
principle(s), this much may be said. Keeping in mind that exactness of 
quotation was no desideratum for the Apostolio Fathers, there is an 
a priori probability that where substantial agreement exists the source 
for allusory materialis the canonical writings of our NT. This initial 
probability is overthrown only by conclusive evidence that such de- 
pendence is altogether impossible, or clear marks supporting an alter- 
native hypothesis. It may be added that dependence upon the canonical 
writings must be considered possible even where a prima facie evalua- 
tion seems to indicate otherwise. All of this follows for the simple 
reason that while we know the actual contents of the canonical 
writings, there is by no means any similar assurance of the content 
of the other sources. Because of the inevitable vagueness of the latter 
there should be a reluctance to give them priority over an explanation 
on the basis of canonical sources except only for the most convincing 
of reasons. This we deem to be the case in the sayings of Jesus recorded 
in Clement, both because of the mnemonic form of the sayings and the 
formulae used to introduce them. There is, however, no place for 
dogmatism in such judgements, and source-criticism for much of the 
allusory material in the Apostolic Fathers remains an inextricable 
problem. 


1 Jeremias writes: “There are far more numerous instances of sayings which at 
first sight look new, but are really no more than expansions of sayings preserved in our 
Gospels. In most cases it is an amplification, a rhetorical embellishment, elucidation, 
improvement (e.g. of coarse expressions), sometimes inaccurate quotation or the harmo- 
nization of synoptic parallels, conflation of different logia, or the adjustment of a saying 
to some later situation in the Church”. Unknown Sayings of Jesus!, p. 26f. Cf. also H.-W. 
Bartsch who shows the sayings in the Gospel of Thomas thought to be dependent upon 
а non-canonical source can have been derived from the Synoptic Gospels. See above 
p. 296, n. 4. 


CHAPTER NINE 
CLEMENT'S VIEW OF THE NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS 


Having examined the actual use of the NT writings in Clement’s 
epistle, we are now able to extend our discussion to Clement’s own 
evaluation of these writings. In particular, we shall examine the im- 
plications of Clement’s use of certain NT writings for the prehistory of 
the Canon. This involves not only the question of the circulation of 
the writings and the possible existence of collections of them, but also 
the question of their authority and inspiration in comparison with that 
of the OT Seriptures. Lastly we shall look at the way in which Clement 
uses these writings and the interpretation he puts upon them. 


A. PRE-CANONICAL COLLECTIONS 


It is of course anachronistic to speak of a NT “canon” as early as 
the end of the first century. Yet we may legitimately investigate Cle- 
ment's use of NT writings in the hope of finding information concern- 
ing the earliest beginnings of the canon. Before the concept of a “canon” 
of writings—with its descriptive and limitative functions \—becomes 
possible, the writings concerned must be regarded as belonging together, 
and thus the actual collection of writings constitutes an important 
step towards their being recognized as canonical. In this connection 
the early use of the codex by Christians may well have played an im- 
portant role, for it appears increasingly probable that the codex was 
used for Christian literature from the very beginning.? The inclusion 


1 On the word кароу, see Hennecke-Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha, 
p. 21ff; Beyer, TDNT III, 596-602. 

? The date for the earliest use of the codex has been pushed from the third to the second, 
and now to the first century. Thus H. A. Sanders writes “By the end of the first century 
B.C. and still more in the first century A.D. codices were appearing in the book trade. 
For the Christian literature, codices were probably used from the first”. “Тһе Beginnings 
of the Modern Book”, University of Michigan Quarterly Review (1938), p. 109 (quoted by 
Goodspeed, Christianity Goes to Press, p. 71). Similarly, C. H. Roberts, in an important 
study of the subject, writes “so universal is the use of the codex by Christians in the second 
century that the beginnings of this process must be taken back well into the first 
century”. “Тһе Codex”, Proceedings of the British Academy 40 (1954), 189. More recently, 
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of certain writings in a codex was able to provide a more tangible 
indication of the unity of a corpus than a collection of papyrus rolls.: 
Only with the codex was it possible to combine the four Gospels, or 
the Pauline epistles, in a single book.? 

The evidence which exists, as we shall see, seems to indicate that 
the Pauline epistles were the first NT writings to be collected, and 
subsequently the Gospels and, more gradually, the remaining apostolic 
writings. The origins of these various collections are quite naturally 
obscure and it is very difficult to establish even an approximate date for 
their initial compilation. For this reason, it is wrong to let an a priori 
view of the beginnings of the canon predetermine one’s evaluation of 
the evidence of the Apostolic Fathers, and particularly Clement of 
Rome. The question which must be asked is this: On the basis of 
the evidence afforded by Clement’s use of these writings, what may be 
inferred concerning the earliest stages of the development of the NT 
canon ? 


1. The Pauline Corpus 


There can be no doubt that Clement’s witness to a knowledge of a 
good number of the Pauline epistles is of the highest importance. Cle- 
ment, according to our study, reveals a knowledge of Romans, 1 
Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and possibly also 2 
Corinthians and Colossians; additionally, there seems to be good evi- 
dence that Clement knew the Pastoral epistles. The interpretation of 
this evidence, however, is not without its difficulty. Had the writings 
already been intentionally collected to form a corpus, and did Clement 
have them together in one codex? If so, did that corpus include the 
Pastorals? Or does the evidence suggest a more haphazard collection, 


T. C. Skeat has confirmed this conclusion of Roberts. Referring to the newly published 
fragment of a papyrus codex of Genesis (P. Yale 1) which is dated 80-100 AD, Skeat 
writes that if the suggested date is correct, “the origin of the Christian codex must be 
placed not later than A.D. 70”. “Early Christian Book-Production : Papyri and Manu- 
scripts", The Cambridge History of the Bible II, ed. G. W. H. Lampe (Cambridge, 1969), 
P. 71. 

1 The codex is, of course, not indispensable in arriving at the concept of canonical 
writings; the Jews regarded a considerable number of writings as canonical apart from 
the stimulus of the codex. The use of the codex, however, might well expedite the 
recognition of a special group of writings as canonical. 

? B. M. Metzger, The Text of the NT (London, 1964), p. 6. 
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pointing not to a single corpus, but rather simply to the circulation 
(and copying) of the individual epistles ? 

It is clear that the terminus a quo for the circulation of Paul's epistles 
must be located not after the death of Paul, but during his life—very 
probably immediately after the writing of the first few epistles. 
This is evident from the fact that Paul himself commands the ex- 
change of epistles between the Colossians and Laodiceans (Col. 4.16); 
he also addresses the Galatian epistle "to the churches of Galatia" 
(Gal. 1.2; cf. 2 Cor. 1.1) and urges that 1 Thessalonians be read “to 
all the brethren” (1 Thes. 5.27).! Furthermore, Ephesians seems to be 
written with a blank space for the addressees,? Romans seems to have 
circulated in several different recensions, each with an ending appropri- 
ate to the destination? and 1 Corinthians possesses an ecumenical 
address оду müciv tots Emikadovuevoıs Tò Óvoua той Kupiov pôv 
’Insod Хріотод év парті ronw (1 Cor. 1.2. Whether or not Paul 
himself simultaneously issued several copies of the same letter(s) to 
different churches and added the universal salutation to 1 Corinthians, 
there is every reason to believe that he would have favoured such activ- 
ities, and we have here evidence of the early circulation of the epistles. 

The earliest definite terminus ad quem for the collected Pauline 
epistles is fixed. by Marcion's Apostolikon (c. 144) which consisted, 
according to Tertullian,‘ of ten epistles, in order: Galatians, 1 and 2 
Corinthians, Romans, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philippians, and Philemon. However, despite the claims of some 
writers, Marcion does not appear to have been the first to collect the 
epistles of Paul. The abundant use of the latter in the Apostolic Fathers 
suggests that the first collection may have existed much earlier than 
AD 144. One of the most difficult problems concerning the formation 
of the Corpus Paulinum is determining what happened in this period 
between the writing of the epistles and their appearance in the canon 
of Marcion. 


! We may add references to other churches which doubtless stimulated interest in 
them, e.g. 1 Cor. 16.1; 2 Cor. 8.1. 

? See W. G. Kümmel, Introduction to the NT, p. 248ff. 

3 See F. F. Bruce, The Epistle of Paul to the Romans, Tyndale Commentaries (London, 
1963), p. 25ff. 

4 Adv. Marc. V ; cf. Epiphanius, Panarion Haer. 42. The latter, however, puts Phile- 
mon before Philippians. See J. Knox, Philemon Among the Letters of Paul, p. 43f. 

5 E.g. W. Bauer, Rechtgläubigkeit und Ketzeret im ältesten Christentum, Beiträge zur 
Historischen Theologie 10 (Tübingen, 1934), p. 224. 
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There can be little doubt about the chance accumulation of Paul’s 
letters in important church centres from the very beginning, but in 
addition to this gradual growth of small, partial collections, can we 
also allege at some point an intentional endeavour to make a complete 
collection of the letters? One of the chief proponents of such an early 
collection was E. J. Goodspeed. Goodspeed regarded the publication 
of Luke-Acts as the stimulus for the original collection, arguing that 
books written before this event (ie. Mark, Matthew, Luke-Acts 
itself) show no influence of Paul's epistles, while those written after- 
wards (i.e. Revelation, Hebrews, 1 Clement, 1 Peter, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
John, James, Pastorals, 2 Peter) all reveal knowledge of and dependence 
upon the Pauline Corpus and in their epistolary character reflect the 
iufluence of Paul's letters. According to Goodspeed, Paul's letters, 
addressed as they were to particular situations then current, soon fell 
into oblivion in the archives of the recipient churches.: Only with the 
publication of Acts was interest in, and admiration for, Paul revived, 
thereby providing the impetus for a collection of the Apostle's letters. 
Since Goodspeed dates Luke-Acts about AD 90, and Clement's epistle 
may be confidently dated about 95, it is during this period that the 
Corpus came into existence.? 

Finding that the Epistle to the Ephesians apparently made use of 
the other nine Pauline epistles, Goodspeed extended his hypothesis 
by contending that Ephesians was written by the collector of the 
Corpus as an introductory compendium of Pauline theology.* In 
support of this contention, he pointed to the textual evidence that 
Ephesians was an encyeclical letter, the non-Pauline characteristics 
of the epistle, its dependence upon all of the letters of the Corpus, and 
its place in the Corpus from the beginning (as witnessed, for example, 
by the use of the epistle in Clement of Rome). 

Goodspeed further suggested that the Corpus was first assembled in 
Asia, very probably in Ephesus itself. A Roman or Corinthian collector, 
using Acts as his guide, would never have been led to Colossae or 


1 New Solutions of NT Problems, pp. 1-10; An Introduction to the New Testament 
(Chicago, 1937), pp. 210-221. 

2 Cf. C. L. Mitton, The Formation of the Pauline Corpus of Letters (London, 1955). 
Mitton follows Goodspeed closely and dates the Corpus between 85 and 95 AD. 

з The Meaning of Ephesians (Chicago, 1933); “Ephesians and the First Edition of 
Paul", J BL 70 (1951), 285-291. 

4 New Solutions of NT Problems, pp. 11-20. 
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Laodicea t in search of letters written by Paul, since Acts does not 
mention the missionary work of Paul in either city. However, a person 
beginning with the Colossian and Philemon epistles would have been 
led by the information provided in Acts to the five other churches for 
which we now have epistles in the Pauline Corpus.? Moreover, the fact 
that the author of Ephesians makes such great use of Colossians indi- 
cates his long-term familiarity with that epistle and suggests that if 
he was the collector of the Corpus, Colossians (and Philemon) may 
have been his starting point. Reckoning Philemon as a letter to the 
church (cf. Phm. 2) at Laodicea, Goodspeed concluded that the original 
Corpus consisted of ten epistles : nine epistles to seven churches, and 
one general epistle, a covering letter written by the collector of the 
nine.3 

The appearance of the Pauline Corpus, Goodspeed alleges, acted as 
a stimulus in a twofold sense, creating a new interest in the epistolary 
form as a medium for Christian instruction, and prompting the for- 
mation of other collections of writings.* This is said to explain the 
literary form of the other NT writings and the Apostolic Fathers, as 
well as account for the letters to seven churches with which the 
Apocalypse begins and, among others, the Ignatian Corpus of 
seven letters.5 

Goodspeed's is an attractive and skillfully framed hypothesis, but 
much of it is based on surmise rather than fact. In his own popular 
style, he tends to overstate the arguments which support his hy pothesis, 
and many of his disciples, while accepting the broad outline of the 
hypothesis, have modified it in certain details. For our own purposes, 
some of these criticisms may be underlined. 

To begin with, Goodspeed, in stressing the occasionality of Paul's 
letters, goes too far in disallowing their early circulation. L. Mowry 


1 Goodspeed contends that the letter to the Laodiceans mentioned in Col. 4.16 is 
none other than that known to us as the Epistle to Philemon. An Introduction to the NT, 
pp. 109-124. 

2 Ibid., p. 216f. 

3 New Solutions of NT Problems, pp. 50-64. 

4 Ibid., pp. 29-49. 

5 Cf. “Ephesians and the First Edition of Paul", p. 287f. Goodspeed points out the 
further similarity in the presence of an “introductory” letter before the seven letters in 
Revelation and the possible use of Polycarp’s letter as an introduction to the Ignatian 
Corpus. 

6 “In the first place, we must clear our minds of the instinctive notion that from the 
time of their composition Paul’s letters circulated freely and generally among the 
churches”. New Solutions of NT Problema, p. 2. 
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finds it diffieult to believe that the practical value of Paul’s epistles 
was not immediately recognized, and that they did not circulate, at 
least regionally, from the very beginning.! Thus according to Mowry 
there early arose smaller collections in Asia, Macedonia, and Achaea 
which were not necessarily known to the author of Acts, and which 
were eventually brought into one corpus by Goodspeed's collector. 
Although this hypothesis also falls short of demonstration, it seems & 
more likely explanation of the situation in the later decades of the 
first century. If there is any truth in Mowry's argument, then Good- 
speed has made too much of the publieation of Acts in claiming it 
as the de facto cause of the collection of Paul's letters. J. Knox was also 
convinced that Goodspeed had exaggerated the importance of the 
publication of Acts, the more so since he was persuaded of a mid-cen- 
tury date for Acts, a date long after the emergence of the published 
corpus.? A further obstacle to the place of Acts in Goodspeed's hypothe- 
sis is the fact that Paul's activity as a letter-writer is nowhere men- 
tioned in Acts. We can with Goodspeed allow that the publication 
of Luke-Acts intensified interest in the great Apostle and perhaps 
influenced a formal collection of his writings, but not that it caused 
the first, novel collection of hitherto neglected and forgotten epistles. 

When we have once allowed the chance accumulation of certain of 
Paul's letters in various church centres, it becomes possible to explain 
early acquaintance with these letters on the basis of partial collections, 
entirely apart from the initial formation of the corpus. K. Lake has 
pointed to early textual variations and the variety encountered in the 
order of the epistles (e.g. as in Marcion, the Muratorian Fragment, 
Tertullian and Origen) as evidence of the gradual formation of the 
Pauline Corpus through the various collections to be found in different 
sectors of the Church.* Streeter also favours a gradual process in the 


1 “The Early Circulation of Paul's Letters", JBL 63 (1944), 73-86. Mowry rightly 
stresses the value of the epistles for instruction in Christian living and the consequent 
demand for them in the various churches. J. Knox also slightly softens Goodspeed's 
dictum. Philemon Among the Leiters of Paul, p. 35f. Cf. Zahn, GNTK, I, 162. 

2 “I believe that a more adequate motive for the collection and publication of Paul's 
letters can be found in the continuing loyalty of certain communities to Paul ... and that 
the publication of Luke-Acts is too purely ‘literary’ an event to serve as the occasion, 
much less the cause, of the publication of the letters". Marcion and the NT (Chicago, 
1942), p. 173. 

3 See C. F. D. Moule, The Birth of the New Testament (New York, 1962), p. 204. 

4 The Earlier Epistles of Paul (London, 1927), p. 358. A later work however speaks of 
an "original corpus" but pleads ignorance concerning the date, place, and creator of the 
collection. К. and S. Lake, An Introduction te the NT (London, 1938), p. 96ff. 
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formation of the Corpus, and speaks of four stages in its growth, the 
first of which he refers to as the "nucleus" of the corpus (Romans, 1 
Corinthians, Ephesians and perhaps Philemon) found already in Cle- 
ment of Rome.! A similar view is held by P. N. Harrison, who refers 
to a step by step process and a variety of collections in different places.? 

At the other end of the spectrum, Harnack has stressed thai no 
single Pauline letter is known to us via a tradition independent of the 
total corpus, and that in reality we know nothing of smaller, partial 
collections.? The first collection made was a complete collection and, 
accordingly, evidence of a knowledge of several epistles can be taken 
as knowledge of the total corpus. Harnack thus acknowledges as early 
as Polycarp the widespread existence of a Pauline Corpus of thirteen 
epistles, including the Pastorals, and prior to this a corpus of ten, 
dating from the last quarter of the first century.* 

Zahn allows that very early "private" collections existed in different 
regions of the Church, but at the same time argues that the evidence 
of the Apostolic Fathers points to the early circulation of a common 
Corpus of thirteen epistles. Since this collection replaced earlier ones, 
Zahn argues that its date must be early—before other collections 
became firm. The date of the original collection is put before the writing 
of Clements epistle and after the writing of Acts, suggesting a middle 
date of approximately 80-85 according to Zahn.® 

While Zahn differs from Harnack in allowing the existence of partial 
collections from the beginning, both writers anticipate Goodspeed's 
contention that the Pauline Corpus had already come into existence 
by the end of the first century. The evidence is drawn mainly from the 
Apostolic Fathers. Ignatius refers to the epistles of Paul when he writes 
to the Ephesians that Paul év паст ётїстоАў pynuoveve study ev 


1 The Four Gospels, p. 526ff. The three later stages listed by Streeter are the Ten 
Epistles (Marcion, c. 140), the Thirteen (Muratorian Canon, before 200), and the Fourteen 
(including Hebrews, c. 350). 

2 Polycarp’s Two Epistles to the Philippians, p. 235ff. Harrison, however, also speaks 
of a Corpus of ten epistles reaching Smyrna “long before AD 135”. Ibid., p. 295. 

3 Die Briefsammlung des Apostels Paulus (Leipzig, 1926), p. 6. The exchange of letters 
between the Laodicean and Colossian churches is said to be a special instance involving 
two closely related sister-churches. 

4 Ibid., p. 7. 

5 Grundriss der Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons (Leipzig, 1901), p. 35f. 

6 GNTK I, 835. 
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Xpior@ 'Ineoó (Eph. 12.2). Polycarp too refers to Paul's letter-writing 
activity, ôs Kal атс» dulv éypajev émworoAás (Phil. 3.2).2 Clement 
similarly makes mention of Paul's correspondence with the Corinthians, 


avaAdßere Tiv EemioroAnv тод ракаріоо lla/Aov тод drmoorólov 
(47.1). To these references may be added 2 Pet. 3.15, lIaóAos ката 
тў» SoÜctcav adtd софіау ёурафєу брі» ... ev macais Emiorolais , 
although the significance of the words for the existence of the corpus 
remains hidden due to the uncertainty of their date.® More indirect 
evidence may well be found in Polycarp’s reference (Phil. 13.2) to the 
letters of Ignatius requested by the Philippians. Very probably the idea 
and desirability of such a collection was suggested by the Pauline 
Corpus. 

More important, however, than these specific references to epistles 
of Paul— which in themselves could refer to partial collections—is the 
the evidence of the knowledge of the epistles available through allusions 
and quotations. Since the Apostolic Fathers allude to a majority of 
Paul's epistles, it is more natural to assume that the Pauline Corpus 


1 Some difficulty is caused by this passage since Paul refers either to Ephesus or to 
Ephesian Christians (besides the Ephesian epistle itself) only in Romans, 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians, and 1 and 2 Timothy. The translation “in the whole of his epistle" (i.e. Ephesians) 
is improbable. The statement is best understood as a hyperbole. Cf. Lightfoot IT, 2, 65; 
and Bauer, Die Apostolischen Väter, HZNT II (Tübingen, 1920), 212. Grant allows both 
possibilities, but in his translation prints “in a whole letter". Ignatius of Antioch, AFIV, 
43. Goodspeed says that every letter reminded the reader that the Ephesians were 
responsible for the collection ! An Introduction to the NT, p. 219. 

2 Since it is improbable that Paul wrote more than one epistle to the Philippians, 
the plural émeroAds is either to be understood as designating a single epistle (thus 
Lightfoot II, 3, 327) or as a mistaken inference of Polycarp based on Phil. 3.1 (thus Bauer, 
Die Apostolischen Väter, HZNT YI, 287). Both commentators disparage the contention 
that Polycarp may be referring to a regional collection containing 1 and 2 Thessalonians. 
A further reference to Paul's epistle(s) is perhaps to be seen in Poly. Phil. 11.3 where, 
however, the text is available only in Latin translation and the meaning ambiguous. 
See Lightfoot II, 3, 342 and Bauer 1I, 295. Schoedel is probably right when he writes that 
“It seems more likely that we have here no more than an imprecision arising from 
familiarity with Pauline phraseology” (cf. 2 Cor. 10.1,11 ; Phil. 1.27). Polycarp, Martyrdom 
of Polycarp, Fragments of Papias, AF V, 15. 

3 The meaning given to mdoaıs Emiorolais often depends on the date assigned to 
2 Peter. Zahn, holding an early date, understands the phrase to refer only to a small 
private collection known to the author. Grundriss der Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen 
Kanons, p. 36; cf. GNTK I, 835. The majority of commentators, however, dating the 
epistle well into the second century understand the phrase as a reference to the entire 
Pauline Corpus. Cf. E. Flesseman-van Leer, “Prinzipien der Sammlung und Ausscheidung 
bei der Bildung des Kanons", ZT'K 61 (1964), p. 406, n. 6. 
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was in circulation than that such large collections had spontaneously 
come into existence in their respective localities. Moreover, as Zahn 
has correctly indicated,! the Apostolic Fathers often seem by their 
allusions to presuppose an acquaintance with epistles which would be 
contained only unexpectedly (if at all) in the regional collection of the 
addressees. When we are thus confronted in an early Apostolic Father 
with a knowledge of the majority of the epistles, which originally had 
been addressed to different geographical regions, it becomes most 
probable that a Pauline Corpus is being used. Here the argument from 
silence becomes especially perilous: it does not follow that because 
one or two particular epistles are not alluded to, they were unknown 
to the author.? Rather, the use of a substantial number of epistles sug- 
gests possession of the entire Corpus. 

Accordingly, on the basis of the considerable number of allusions in 
Ignatius and Polycarp there is widespread agreement that the Pauline 
Corpus was available to them.’ At the same time, there is a curious 
reluctance on the part of some to allow similar use of the Corpus by 
Clement of Rome. Zahn, together with Goodspeed and his followers, 
has no difficulty with the admission; Harnack 4 and Sanday,* however, 
are somewhat hesitant. Harrison * and Zuntz ? definitely rule out the 


1 GNTK I, 830f. 

2 It is well to note with C. R. Gregory that none of these ancient authors wrote with 
our peculiar interests in mind, nor felt the obligation to allude to every writing they 
knew in every epistle they wrote. Canon and Text of the NT (Edinburgh, 1907), p. 60f. 

3 A notable exception is W. Bauer who allows only isolated small collections prior 
to the first methodical collection of Marcion. Rechtgläubigkeit und Ketzerei im ältesten 
Christentum, р. 224. 

* In his monograph, Harnack, after citing the evidence of Polycarp and Ignatius, 
adds “Dass Clemens von Rom diese Sammlung gekannt hat, lässt sich nicht erweisen”. 
Die Briefsammlung, p. 72, n. 4. Earlier he had written of Clement “In den Händen den 
Verfassers unseres Briefs befand sich bereits eine Sammlung paulinischer Briefe". Die 
Chronologie der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius I, 253. Cf. The Origin of the NT, 
trans. J. R. Wilkinson (London, 1925), p. 27, n. 2. But in the former work hesays we 
know nothing of partial collections (p. 6). One therefore does not know how to reconcile 
the two statements. If we cannot '*prove" Clement’s knowledge of the Corpus, neither 
can we "prove" that of Ignatius or Polycarp. 

5 Sanday writes that the argument “seems to me of doubtful cogency”. Inspiration, 
p. 365. 

6 Harrison boldly says “It is impossible to extract from his Epistle any demonstration 
that he possessed a Corpus Paulinum including all or even most of our ten". Polycarp's 
T'wo Epistles to the Philippians, p. 299. Harrison also denies that Ignatius knew the Cor- 
pus, alleging that Polycarp is the first witness to it, perhaps having a hand in its formation 
c. 135. 

7 For Zuntz it is unlikely that Clement knew the Corpus since he “refers to Romans 
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use of a Corpus by Clement, alleging that his knowledge of the letters 
of Paul is minimal, being limited to one or two of them. According to 
our study, however, Clement evidences a probable knowledge of a 
majority of the Pauline epistles and insofar as this can be taken as an 
indicator of a knowledge of the Corpus, Clement certainly ranks with 
Ignatius, and very nearly with Polycarp. The conclusion we are led 
to is that there is no justifiable reason for distinguishing Clement's 
use of the epistles from that of Ignatius and Polycarp. If the latter 
indicate a knowledge of the Corpus, the same can be said of Clement. 

Thus without denying the existence and growth of partial collections 
from the beginning, it seems highly probable that the Apostolic Fathers, 
including Clement, knew and made use of a particular collection, the 
Pauline Corpus, and that we must therefore put the date of its com- 
pilation prior to AD 95. But what can be said concerning the contents 
of this collection ? It is universally admitted that the Corpus was not 
exhaustive in the sense of containing everything Paul ever wrote. 
Some other letters known to us indirectly ? were presumably either lost 
or purposefully omitted from the Corpus.* That the collection consisted 
at least of the ten epistles in Marcion's Apostolikon seems clear. Zahn 
pointed out that, in contrast to the catholic epistles, neither before nor 
after Marcion is there any evidence of a dispute concerning any of the 
ten Pauline epistles.4 At the same time, some writers, convinced that 
the Pauline Corpus provided the model for the sevenfold corpus of the 
beginning of the Apocalypse and of the epistles of Ignatius, have felt 
themselves compelled to find an original sevenfold Pauline Corpus. 
W. Schmithals maintains that the original Corpus consisted only 
of the seven Hauptbriefe, and that Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
belonging together, were added at a later date.5 This smaller collection, 


and 1 Corinthians (and Hebrews) but not to the other Epistles". The Text of the Epistles, 
p. 14. Yet a few sentences later he allows that Clement may have known Galatians and 
Ephesians. 

1 See above, p. 283ff. 

? Cf. 1 Cor. 5.11; 2 Cor. 7.8; Col. 4.16. 

3 Harnack was of the opinion that only those letters which were valuable for instruc- 
tion and edification were chosen by the collector. Die Briefsammlung, p. 10. 

^ GNTK 1, 831. 

5 "Zur Abfassung und ältesten Sammlung der paulinischen Hauptbriefe", ZNTW 
51 (1960), 225-245. The order of the epistles in this collection was 1 Corinthians, 2 Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Philippians, 1 Thessalonians, 2 Thessalonians, Romans, according to 
Schmithals, who points to the edited beginning of 1 Corinthians and conclusion of 
Romans. 
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used by Clement,} is of an early date and was collected in Corinth, not 
to provide a complete collection, but solely for purposes of countering 
Gnosticism. This brilliant conjecture of Schmithals, however, not only 
lacks substantiation in that there is no evidence that this smaller 
collection ever existed, but also totally ignores that Clement shows a 
knowledge of Ephesians and possibly Colossians as well. К. L. Carroll 
also stresses the sevenfold character of the original Corpus, but instead 
of excluding epistles, finds it by alleging that 1 and 2 Corinthians were 
originally one epistle as were the two Thessalonian epistles.? Then, 
with Goodspeed, regarding Philemon as originally “to the Laodiceans" 
and Ephesians as an introductory epistle, he has a seven letter Corpus 
together with its covering letter. Carroll's argument about the unity of 
1 and 2 Corinthians is based on the singular &emioroAyv in Cl. 47.1, 
dvaAdBere тту EmioroAnv roô ракаріоо Ila/Aov тод dmooróAov.? 
This, however, infers too much from the emioroAyv, which as Lightfoot 
has shown can with no difficulty refer to both epistles.* 

These writers are all constrained to see a sevenfold aspect to the 
Pauline Corpus because of their belief that the latter served as a model 
for other sevenfold corpora, but also because of the possible significance 
of number symbolism—“seven” being the number of perfection or 
completion. It is quite probable that Paul's having written to seven 
churches was regarded as significant in some such way. But to take 
this to mean that the original Corpus necessarily consisted of only 
seven epistles is to go further than the evidence warrants. Goodspeed 
is more correot in allowing nine epistles to seven churches. Indeed, 
going beyond Goodspeed, there seems no reason to prohibit an origi- 
nal Pauline Corpus of nine letters to seven churches (including Ephe- 
sians as one of the seven) and at least one personal letter (Philemon), 
making a total of ten, the presence of the latter thereby facilitating 
the later addition of the Pastorals. In any event, it seems wise to 


1 “Da schon der 1 Clem diese—die àlteste—Sammlung von Paulus-Briefen benutzt, 
muss sie spätestens in der 80er Jahren des 1. Jh.s entstanden und also älter als die 
Apokalypse sein”. Ibid., p. 242. 

2 “The Expansion of the Pauline Corpus”, JBL 72 (1953), 230-237. Carroll conjectures 
that Tatian first divided the epistles and expanded the Pauline Corpus. 

3 “Had the Corinthian correspondence then existed as two letters it is exceedingly 
likely that Clement would have said “Take up the first letter of the blessed Paul’, for it 
is to the first chapter of 1 Corinthians that he is referring". Ibid., p. 230. Carroll also 
points to the fact that Marcion wrote only one prologue for the Corinthian and one for 
the Thessalonian epistles. 

4 See above, p. 209. Carroll fails to reckon with Lightfoot's argument. 
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exercise caution in the inferences made on the basis of number sym- 
bolism.! 

It is, of course, possible that Clement’s collection of Pauline epistles 
was only a partial one and that his use of certain of the epistles and 
his explicit reference to “the epistle" of Paul (47.1) acted as a stimulus 
for the first methodical collection of the epistles either at Corinth or 
elsewhere. But without further information, this suggestion, like 
Goodspeed’s suggestion of Acts as the stimulus of the collection, re- 
mains only an interesting conjecture. However, against this suggestion 
is the fact that there is no appreciable difference between Clement, 
on the one hand, and Ignatius and Polycarp, on the other hand, in 
the use of Pauline epistles (or in the number used). If it be concluded 
that Ignatius and Polycarp knew the entire (ten epistle) Corpus, there 
is no reason for denying that Clement may also have known the Corpus. 

Perhaps the most difficult question relating to the contents of the 
original Pauline Corpus is that of the Pastoral epistles. Since Clement, 
Ignatius, and Polycarp all witness to a probable knowledge of the 
Pastorals, it is possible that the latter were a part of the original 
collection, and that the Pauline Corpus known to them consisted of 
thirteen rather than ten epistles. This in fact was the view propounded 
by Zahn who admitted a knowledge of the Pastorals in both Ignatius 
and Clement.? Harnack somewhat more conservatively suggested that 
the Pastorals had been added to the original Corpus of ten by the time 
of Polycarp.? 

In addition to the opinion of many that the Pastorals are second 
century pseudepigrapha, two obstacles stand in the way of this view. 
The first and most important of these is the fact that the Pastorals are 
not found in Marcion's Apostolikon. This means that if the Pastorals 
were already a part of the Pauline Corpus at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, then Marcion purposefully deleted them from his canon. Since this 
is in line with Marcion's rejection of other NT writings, it is far from 
being an impossible explanation.* Another possible explanation of the 
omission is that a ten epistle Corpus, omitting the personal epistles (but 


1 Both Carroll and Schmithals seem to overemphasize the importance of number 
mysticism. They find significance not only in the number “seven” but also in “thirteen”, 
signifying the “love of unity" (Carroll, op. cit., p. 235). Schmithals finds significance in 
the later addition of Hebrews, bringing the total to 2 x 7 epistles. 

? GNTK 1, 821. 

8 Die Briefsammlung, pp. 6, 14. 

4 Tertullian explained the omission of the Pastorals in this way. Adv. Marc V, 21. 
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including Philemon as a church epistle), remained in circulation along 
with the thirteen epistle Corpus. It is difficult, however, to accept 
Harnack's supposition that Marcion was ignorant of the Pastorals.! 
Since Marcion would hardly have found these epistles amenable to 
his own system of belief,? there is no reason to doubt that he would have 
chosen a ten epistle Corpus in preference to a Corpus including the 
Pastorals or, knowing the larger Corpus only, have rejected the Pastor- 
als as unsatisfactory. The second obstacle to an early thirteen epistle 
Corpus is the absence of the Pastorals from P46, our earliest MS of 
the Pauline Corpus, dating from the early third century. The codex, 
however, is incomplete, and although it does not look as though the 
original contained enough leaves to include the Pastorals, this is not 
impossible. We may have here evidence for the existence of the ten 
epistle Corpus alongside a thirteen epistle Corpus, but it is questionable 
to what degree P46 may be regarded as normative for deciding the origi- 
nal contents of the Pauline Corpus. Thus while these obstacles suggest 
a due amount of caution, they are not insuperable. 

The probable use of the Pastoral epistles by Clement, Ignatius, and 
Polycarp suggests that their Corpus could possibly have included 
thirteen epistles. It is difficult to know how, apart from their inclusion 


1 Cf. Die Briefsammlung, p. 6. Goodspeed rightly remarks that if the Pastorals were 
known to Polycarp it is inconceivable that Marcion did not know of their existence. 
New Solutions of NT Problems, p. 59. Bauer also finds it difficult to believe that Marcion 
knew the Pastorals, but then he denies that Polycarp knew them. The similarities between 
the Pastorals and both Clement and Polycarp are explained by “einen gewissen gemein- 
kirchlichen Sprachgebrauch”. Rechtglàubigkeit und Ketzerei im ältesten Christentum, 
р. 225f. 

2 Indeed, so contrary are the Pastorals to Marcion's position that some writers have 
alleged that they were written for the specific purpose of refuting Marcion. See e.g. 
Goodspeed, An Introduction to the NT, p. 336ff. Cf. D. Guthrie, New Testament Introduc- 
tion : The Pauline Epistles (London, 1963), p. 200f. Marcion could, of course, have edited 
the Pastorals so as to omit the objectionable passages and thus have retained them in 
his canon. Guthrie wonders whether Marcion would have considered the end-product 
worth the trouble. Ibid. 

3 See Guthrie, ibid., р. 201f. Е. G. Kenyon, however, thinks it more probable that the 
extra leaves were left blank. T'he Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, Fasciculus III Supple- 
ment (London, 1936), p. xf. 

4 It is argued by some, of course, that the literary contacts which exist between the 
Pastorals and Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp are to be explained by the dependence 
of the former upon the latter. What is not noticed by the proponents of this argument is 
that the author of the Pastorals must thereby have possessed a corpus of the Apostolic 
Fathers ! It is true that the Ignatian epistles were collected early, but it is most unlikely 
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in the Corpus, these personal epistles could otherwise have early 
achieved such wide circulation. We cannot tell, however, whether the 
thirteen epistles were included in the Corpus from the very beginning 
or not. If the Pastorals were added to an original Corpus of ten epistles, 
this must have occurred very early. The advantage of this latter 
hypothesis is that it may account for the simultaneous circulation of 
a Corpus of ten and a Corpus of thirteen epistles, thereby solving 
the puzzle created by Marcion and Р“. 

One of the most notable things about Р4 is that it includes Hebrews 
among the Pauline epistles. The question might be raised whether, 
since Clement so clearly knew Hebrews, it may not be that Hebrews 
was in his Pauline Corpus. It has in fact recently been argued by C. P. 
Anderson that Hebrews was a part of the Corpus from the beginning.! 
Anderson points to the use of Hebrews by Clement, its presence in 
Р“, the statement of Origen that it has long been handed down as 
Pauline, and the difficulty of adding an epistle to a Corpus already 
formed. Concerning Clement's use of Hebrews, Anderson comes to the 
unwarranted conclusion that since Clement made no distinction between 
1 Corinthians, Romans and Hebrews he believed all three to be Pauline.? 
This is plainly a non sequitur. 'To be sure, Clement does not distinguish 
between his sources (apart from 1 Corinthians) but he is not at all 
thereby restricted to Pauline sources. Moreover, however difficult it 
may be to add an epistle to a Corpus (which seems to have happened 
in the case of the Pastorals), it is more difficult to exclude an epistle 
which has had a place in the Carpus from the beginning. Marcion might 
have excluded Hebrews from his Apostolikon as Anderson conjectures, 
yet the orthodox churches would as little have followed him here as 
they did in his other excisions. Anderson’s argument that Hebrews 
was in the original Pauline Corpus cannot stand. It is virtually impos- 
sible in view of the almost total silence concerning the epistle in the 


that the author of the Pastorals knew all of these sub-apostolio writings, let alone 
borrowed from them in the same way that he did the Pauline epistles. 

1 “The Epistle to the Hebrews and the Pauline Letter Collection", НТР 59 (1966), 
429-433. 

2 He justifies this conclusion by saying ‘‘Otherwise, we have to suppose that he 
had access to some of Paul's letters—Romans, 1 Corinthians, and perhaps several 
others—and also to Hebrews as an independent document known not to be Pauline, and 
Still chose to make use of the latter in the closest association with authentio Pauline letters". 
Ibid., p. 435. Anderson ignores Clement’s use of other apostolio sources, such as 1 Peter 
and James. 
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second century, as well as the subsequent debate concerning its author- 
ship. 

The question of the order of the epistles in the original Corpus has 
been much discussed not only as a problem in itself, but also because 
of its possible importance in determining the place of the original 
collection. The evidence which has come down to us concerning the 
order of the epistles is perplexing. The following are the earliest lists. 


Marcion t Muratorian Fragment Tertullian $ P46 

Gal. l and 2 Cor. land 2 Cor. Rom. 

1 and 2 Cor. Eph. Gal. Heb. 

Rom Phil. Phil. 1 and 2 Cor. 

1 and 2 Thes. Col. J and 2 Thes. Eph. 

Laod. (= Eph.) Gal. Eph. Gal. 

Col. land 2 Thes. Rom. Phil. 

Phil. Rom. Col. 

Phm. Phm. I Thes. 
Tit. (2 Thes. and Phm.) 3 
land 2 Tim. 


Goodspeed argued, as we have seen, that Ephesians stood at the head 
of the Corpus, having been written as an introductory cyclical for it, 
and at the same time thereby indicating the region of Ephesus as its 
place of origin. Knox assisted Goodspeed's hypothesis by conjecturing 
that because of his predilection for Galatians, Marcion substituted 
Galatians for Ephesians as the opening epistle of the Corpus and inserted 
the latter (which he called "Laodiceans") into the place originally 
occupied by Galatians. Working with the stichometry of the epistles, 
Knox saw that if the positions of Galatians and Ephesians were inter- 
changed, the epistles in Marcion's list—apart from the introductory 
Ephesians itself— would be arranged according to length.* But if 
Galatians originally stood first it became difficult to account for the 
place of Ephesians after the Thessalonian epistles, since the sticho- 
metry suggests that the longer Ephesians belongs before them. 


1 The list of Marcion's Apostolikon is derived from Tertullian Adv. Marc. V. It is 
substantiated by Epiphanius, who however inverts the last two epistles, concluding 
with Philippians. Adv. Haer. (Marc.), ıxff. 

2 Adv. Marc. IV, 5. Colossians and Philemon were unquestionably a part of Tertul- 
lian's Corpus, but their place in the order cannot be determined. 

3 The MS breaks early in 1 Thessalonians, but certainly included 2 Thessalonians and 
Philemon, if not the Pastorals. 

4 Philemon Among the Letters of Paul, p. 41ff. The Corinthian Epistles are reckoned 
as one, as are the Thessalonian Epistles. 
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The basic weakness of this clever argument by Goodspeed and Knox 
is that no tangible evidence has thus far been produced showing Ephe- 
sians at the head of a list of Pauline epistles. This has been pointed 
out, among others, by C. H. Buck, Jr.! However, beginning with the 
unfortunate assumption that the codex did not come into use until 
the end of the second century, Buck argued that Marcion’s order was 
to be explained by doctrinal motivations together with the limitations 
imposed by the necessary use of two rolls. For prior to the beginning 
of the third century, according to Buck, the arrangement of the order 
of epistles by decreasing length was not practiced.? Fatal to this con- 
tention, however, is the fact that apart from Galatians the order of Mar- 
cion’s list is clearly based on length (despite the slightly anomalous 
position of Ephesians). J. Finegan is much more correct when he asserts 
the use of the codex from the very beginning ofthe Pauline Corpus and 
suggests that it would have been most natural from the beginning to 
order the epistles according to length. He also has presented a more 
convincing explanation of certain lesser variations in the order of the 
epistles by indicating the variability which can occur in measuring 
stichometry.* As for the lists of Tertullian (Adv. Marc. IV, 5) and 
the Muratorian Fragment (which, ending in Romans, are obviously not 
arranged by length), Finegan suggested that they were better witnesses 
to the books received in the Corpus rather than the actual order found 
in any edition of the Corpus.5 

Besides Ephesians, two other epistles which evidence an ecumenical 
address, 1 Corinthians and Romans, have been put forward as first 
epistles of the original collection and as possibly indicating the place 
of the first collection. From the lists known to us, both of these epistles 


1 “The Early Order of the Pauline Corpus”, JBL 68 (1949), 351-357. 

2 Cf. Goodspeed's correction of Buck at this point. “Ephesians and the First Edition 
of Paul", p. 290f. Buck, however, was simply following the arguments of Knox, who while 
noting that the codex replaced the roll “по doubt earlier than has sometimes been 
thought", nevertheless proceeded with his two-roll hypothesis concerning the original 
Corpus. Philemon Among the Letters of Paul, p. 42. 

з “The Original Form of the Pauline Collection", HTR 49 (1956), 85-103. “Every 
probability speaks for the conclusion that Paul's collected letters were published origi- 
nally in a codex rather than a roll” p. 88. 

4 Finegan concludes it probable “that the order of the epistles in the Pauline collection 
was determined by their respective lengths, and that variations in the determinations 
of those lengths accounts for the variations in order which appear". lbid., p. 103. 

5 Op. cit., p. 91. This suggestion, however, is not altogether satisfactory. See Zahn, 
GNTK п, 344ff. 
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have at some time headed the collection. Since the Pauline Corpus first 
makes its appearance in Clement’s epistle written from Rome, may 
not Rome have been where the collection originated, as is perhaps sug- 
gested by the order in P156 and later MSS? It does not follow, however, 
that because our first knowledge of the collected epistles happens to 
be from Rome, the Corpus first took form there. Moreover, in the earlier 
lists Romans is not at the head of the Corpus. If Romans had been the 
first epistle of the Corpus received by Marcion, what motivation would 
he have had to put Romans after the Corinthian epistles ?! On the other 
hand, a later exaltation of Romans to the first position in the Corpus 
is understandable both because of the intrinsic importance of the epistle 
and the prominence of Rome itself. 

A stronger argument seems possible for the original priority of the 
Corinthian epistles in the Corpus, as is witnessed by Tertullian, the 
Muratorian Fragment and, allowing for the intentional displacement of 
Galatians, Marcion. Harnack also called attention to the inappropri- 
ateness of the ecumenical address in such a personal letter as 1 Corinthi- 
ans suggesting that it was a later interpolation designed to introduce 
the whole Corpus. Further, according to Harnack, it is most probably 
in Corinth that the composite letter known to us as 2 Corinthians came 
into existence and was included in the Corpus.? Zahn also argues that 
Corinth was where the Corpus originated, suggesting that Clement 
provides evidence favouring this view. In 47.1 Clement writes dva- 
AdBere Tv émwroXjv тоб џракаріоо Ila/Aov той dmocoróAov · ті 
прӧтоу Univ Ev apy TOD ebayyediou ёурафєу ; For Zahn, the mpa@rov 
indicates that Clement believed 1 Corinthians to be the first 
epistle written by Paul and is evidence that 1 Corinthians stood at the 
beginning of his Corpus. Moreover, since Clement assumes that 
in Corinth, as in Rome, 1 Corinthians stands at the head of the Corpus, 
Zahn says that he must have had reason to believe that the order was 


1 Cf. Zahn, GNTK II, 347; W. Schmithals, op. cit., p. 239. 

2 Die Briefsammlung, p. 9. Harnack indicates that Windisch lately convinced him of 
the composite character of 2 Corinthians, against which he had long argued. 

3 GNTK I, 813. "Clemens glaubt zu wissen, dass der 1. Korintherbrief unseres NT’s 
der álteste Gemeindebrief des Paulus sei". Clement therefore made the same mistake as 
the author of the Muratorian Fragment in assuming that since 1 Corinthians was the 
first epistle in the Corpus it was also the oldest. Zahn, indeed, goes so far as to assert 
that the order of Clement's Corpus was identical with that of the Fragment, beginning 
with 1 Corinthians and ending with Romans (Zahn's Ordnung I). Cf. Ibid., П, 346. Cf. 
Grundriss der Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, p. 36. 
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the same in the whole of Christendom.: Knopf follows Zahn in his 
interpretation of mpórov, adding that тоб edayyeAiov might then be 
understood as the preaching of Paul embodied in the collection of his 
letters.? Attractive as these suggestions are, they rest too much on 
what is at best a doubtful interpretation of mpörov. Lacking more 
specific definition, the more natural interpretation of mpórov, if it 
refers to position, is that it refers to the beginning of 1 Corinthians or 
the combined 1 and 2 Corinthians rather than to the beginning of the 
Pauline Corpus? The phrase év арҳӯў тод evayyekiov is perhaps 
best understood temporally as referring to the period of Paul's mission- 
ary activity (cf. Phil. 4.15).* Consequently, the arguments of Zahn and 
Knopf of necessity remain highly conjectural.5 

It has generally been assumed that the first epistle of the original 
Pauline Corpus would have been given an ecumenical address to under- 
line the catholieity of the Corpus. This very premise, upon which the 
claims of 1 Corinthians, Romans, and Ephesians largely depend, has 
recently been attacked by N. A. Dahl.* According to Dahl the catholici- 
ty of the individual epistles would have been self-authenticating by 
their actual inclusion in the Corpus.” The ecumenical addresses of 1 
Corinthians, Romans and Ephesians, rather than being evidence of 
their initial position in the Corpus, suggest that each of the three 
enjoyed wide circulation independent of and prior to the formation 


1 GNTK I, 832. 

? Die Apostolischen Väter, HZNT I, 123. Knopf notes that this interpretation of 
evayyeAiov is by no means necessary to Zahn’s argument concerning прото. 

3 Thus Lightfoot I, 2, 143. Grant alternatively takes it to be a temporal reference, 
equivalent to the following év архў той edayyeAlov. AF II, 78. That there may have 
existed confusion very early concerning the meaning of прото is possibly suggested 
by the Greek underlying the Latin MS which apparently read riva rpómov for ri mpórov. 
Can the change have been intentional in view of a more accurate chronology or the 
new position of Romans at the head of the Pauline Corpus ? 

4 Campenhausen regards the phrase as referring to 1 Corinthians. Die Entstehung der 
Christlichen Bibel (Tübingen, 1968), p. 170. 

5 Cf. the words of Sanders, “il est peu probable que, dans ses mots, Clément ait 
caché des nuances subtiles, destinées à être découvertes par les futurs historiens du ca- 
non". L'Hellénisme de Saint Clément de Rome et le Paulinisme, p. 155. n. 1. 

6 “The Particularity of the Pauline Epistles as a Problem in the Ancient Church”, 
Neotestamentica et Patristica (Cullmann Festschrift), Suppl. Nov. Test. VI (Leiden, 1962), 
pp. 261-271. 

? “In order to show that Paul was speaking to all churches, when he wrote to one, 
it would neither be necessary nor sufficient to give the first letter in the collection a 
general address". Ibid., p. 270. 
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of the Corpus. This too, however, remains a possibility which cannot 
be substantiated, but is still valuable in warning against too hasty 
a conclusion based solely on the presence of an ecumenical address. 

It is evident, then, that we cannot confidently determine either the 
order of the original Corpus (not even the precise contents, it would 
seem) or the place where it was first published. Still less can we deter- 
mine the actual collector, despite such brilliant suggestions as Onesimus, 
Luke, or Timothy. The evidence which is available is slight and indirect, 
allowing a confusing variety of interpretations, and thus giving rise 
to numerous hypotheses which cannot advance beyond the status of 
conjecture. 

However, in the light of Clement’s knowledge of Pauline epistles, 
this much can be said to be probable. Clement, like Ignatius and Poly- 
carp, knew a Pauline Corpus consisting at least of ten epistles, and 
possibly of thirteen epistles. This Corpus probably came into existence 
about AD 90, if not before, and was widely circulated, quite possibly 
in codex form.? We cannot with any degree of certainty say what the 
order of the epistles in this Corpus was, but not improbably they were 
arranged according to length. Where and when the collection took 
shape, and who its collector was, remains unknown, but it seems clear 
that he had the benefit of smaller regional collections to aid him in his 
task. 


1 Caution here is doubly warranted since it is not inconceivable that Paul himself 
prefixed an ecumenical address to certain epistles. Lietzmann has found Synagogue 
inscriptions containing universalizing sentiments very similar to Paul's words in 1 Cor. 
1.2. Lietzmann’s Greek translation of the Jewish formula reveals the similarity : eipijvg 
ё тф тбт тоўтф xai ё mavri rómq Tod Aaod 'Горал}А. He thus refuses to see the 
ecumenical address of 1 Corinthians as an interpolation, preferring rather to understand 
it "als eine in der üblichen Weise des Paulus umgeformte christianisierte Variante der 
jüdischen Formel". "Zwei Notizen zu Paulus, 1. Der Anfang des ersten Korintherbriefs", 
in Kleine Schriften (ed. К. Aland), TU 68 (Berlin, 1958), p. 284-287. Cf. Grant, The 
Formation of the NT, p. 26. 

? C. S. C. Williams, summarizing the evidence for the Apostolio Fathers' knowledge 
of the Pauline Corpus, justly writes “The argument from silence is precarious and the 
findings of the Oxford Committee...on the positive evidence were somewhat too cautious". 
Concerning the Pastoral epistles he adds, “here again the Committee was probably 
overcautious". Williams seems to allow the existence of a ten epistle (and possibly a 
thirteen epistle) Corpus as early as AD 90. “The History of the Text and Canon of the 
New Testament to Jerome", CH B II (Cambridge, 1969), p. 44. Cf. R. M. Grant, who refers 
to Pauline epistles “combined into one collection by the end of the first century”. “Тһе 
New Testament Canon", CHB I, 285. 
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2. The Gospels 


While it seems difficult to deny that Clement, writing from Rome 
in AD 95, was acquainted with the Synoptic Gospels, his epistle provides 
us with little positive indieation of this acquaintance. The two places 
(13.2; 46.8) in which he explicitly quotes sayings of Jesus are, as we 
have argued, in all likelihood dependent upon oral tradition. There 
are a few probable allusions to the Synoptics,! but no convincing evi- 
dence of Clement's knowledge of the Fourth Gospel. 

It seems most probable that by the end of the first century the 
Synoptie Gospels had individually achieved a wide circulation. Yet 
witness of the Apostolic Fathers to the Synoptics is complicated by 
the fact that quotations are limited almost exclusively to sayings of 
Jesus, for which oral tradition provides a ready alternative source. 
Nonetheless, there are indications that the Apostolic Fathers made 
use of the Gospels.? Did they perhaps know a fourfold Gospel collection 
analogous to the collection of Pauline letters with which they were 
probably familiar? 

The origins of such a Gospel collection are even more obscure than 
the origins of the Pauline Corpus. Not only are the Gospels used less by 
the Apostolic Fathers, but their contents overlap one another as well 
as being overlapped themselves by continuing oral tradition. Indirect 
evidence which might possibly be found in references to rò edayyeluov 
is also difficult, in that the primary meaning of the word as “good 
news" referring to the preached message may be intended.? 


1 As we have shown above, there seems to be some slight evidence that Clement was 
familiar with both Matthew and Mark. Since Clement probably knew Acts, he also would 
have been acquainted with Luke's Gospel. Streeter suggests that “The absence of remi- 
niscences of the Gospel [Luke] in 1 Clement would be explained if its adoption at Rome 
was comparatively recent so that its phraseology had not yet had time to become part 
of the texture of Clement’s mind". The Four Gospels, p. 534. 

2 This is true to a larger extent than Köster admits (Synoptische Überlieferung). 
For a more realistic estimate see the relevant sections in Grant, The Formation of the NT. 

3 Köster has examined this subject fully in his excursus “Рег Gebrauch des Wortes 
edayyeAıov in nach-apostolischer Zeit". Synoptische Überlieferung, pp. 6-12. The use of 
the word in the early Apostolie Fathers, as in the NT, is limited to the oral kerygma (Cl. 
47. 2; Barn. 8.3; 5.9; Ign. Phila. 5.1; 8.2; 9.2; Ign. Smyrn. 5.1; 7.2; Did. 8.2; 11.3). 
In some passages the change to a written "gospel" begins to be apparent (Did. 15.3,4; 
2 Cl. 8.5), but it is in Justin Martyr that the word first refers uniquely to the 
written Gospels (called dmouvguoveóuara, Apol. 66.3) and is used with the intro- 
ductory formula yeyparraı (Dial. 100.1). While not doubting the truth of this evolution, 
we may question whether some of the early references, particularly Ign. Smyrn. 7.2 
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The first clear reference to a fourfold Gospel comes from Irenaeus 
(Adv. Haer. III, 11, 8) about AD 180. How much earlier than this the 
Gospel collection may have existed is disputed. Perhaps a decade 
earlier Tatian appears to have used the four Gospels (but possibly also 
a fifth) in his production of the Diatessaron. At about the middle of 
the second century Justin Martyr evidences a probable knowledge 
of the four Gospels.! Prior to this the evidence becomes increasingly 
uncertain. 

A number of writers have argued for the origin of the collection in 
the early decades of the second century.? A basic premise of this 
hypothesis is that the collection is connected with, if not causally 
dependent upon, the publication of the Fourth Gospel. Zahn and 
Crehan thus point to the tradition found in Acta Timothei and Eusebius 
(HE III, 24, 7ff.) that John, having become acquainted with the three 
Synopties, approved them and wrote his own Gospel to supplement 
them, thereby producing the fourfold collection. Since this tradition is 
widespread in the early Church and finds possible indirect confirmation 
as well, it is taken to be true at least in its essentials.* The appearance 
of the collection is aecordingly linked with the Fourth Gospel so that 
where there is à knowledge of the latter the former may be regarded 
as also present.5 Thus if Ignatius probably knew the Gospel of John, 


and Did. 8.2, may not also refer to the written Gospels. See also A Patristic Greek Lexicon, 
ed. Lampe. Fasc. 2 (Oxford, 1962), p. 555; G. Friedrich, TDNT II, 735. 

1 It has, however, been questioned whether Justin knew the Fourth Gospel. Cf. 
Knox, Marcion and the NT, p. 148. 

2 E.g., E. J. Goodspeed, The Formation of the NT (Chicago, 1926), p. 37f.; An Intro- 
duction to the NT, p. 313f.; Zahn GNTK I, 941-950; Harnack, Die Chronologie der alt- 
christlichen Literatur bis Eusebius I, 589ff.; Harnack, The Origin of the NT, pp. "1ff., 
82; J. H. Crehan, “The Fourfold Character of the Gospel", Studia Evangelica (ed. K. 
Aland, F. L. Cross, et al.), TU 73 (Berlin, 1959), pp. 3-13. 

3 For the parallel evidence, see Zahn, ОЛТК II, 37, n. 1. Especially noteworthy is 
the evidence in Clement of Alexandria (Eusebius, HE VI, 14, 7ff.), the Muratorian Frag- 
ment, and more indirectly that of Papias (НЕ III, 39, 14ff.). 

^ Thus Zahn writes “die Legenden, wonach der Apostel Johannes die synoptischen Evv 
geprüft, gebilligt und durch Hinzufügung des seinigen ergänzt habe, enthalten einen Kern, 
welcher durch die Nachricht des Papias vom Urteil des Johannes über Marcus, durch 
das tatsächliche Verhältnis des 4. Evangelisten zu den Synoptikern und durch die offen- 
bare Bestimmung des 4. Ev für die Lesung in der Gemeindeversammlung als geschicht- 
lich verbürgt ist". Grundriss der Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, p. 40. Zahn 
also notes that if the number of different gospels in cireulation was causing difficulty in 
the churches, such an expedient as that contained in the legend would have been appro- 
priate to end the chaos. GNTK I, 943ff. 

5 Cullmann, however, rejects any connection of this sort between John and the 
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he also witnesses to the existence of a fourfold collection in the second 
decade of the second century. 

This argument, like all arguments which rest primarily on tradition, 
is subject to doubt. K.L. Carroll has argued against both the early 
date, and against a knowledge of the Fourth Gospel before AD 150.1 
Carroll is right in pointing out that the argument for an early second 
century date for the collection cannot be proved, yet he too boldly 
rules out the possibility of the early date. There are certain indications 
lending some credence to the early date which Carroll either ignores or 
dismisses too readily. Among these are such evidence as the Apostolic 
Fathers provide (particularly Ignatius and Hermas) and early apocry- 
phal gospels which presuppose a knowledge of the canonical Gospels.® 
The evidence afforded by the Rylands Papyrus 457 (P*?) for an early 
second century date for the Gospel of John is undervalued by Carroll 
because of his unsubstantiated opinions concerning the first use of the 
codex in place of the roll.* If we may without difficulty date the Rylands 
Fragment during Hadrian's reign, we have evidence of the early circu- 
lation of the Fourth Gospel in codex form, and possibly as part of à 
fourfold collection.® 


Synoptics. For him, the suggestion that John was intended to supplement (or replace) 
the Synoptics necessitates a recognition of the ''canonicity" of the latter—something 
which Cullmann cannot accept at this early date. “The Plurality of the Gospels as a 
"Theological Problem in Antiquity", trans. Stanley Godman, The Early Church, ed. 
A. J. B. Higgins (London, 1966), p. 43f. 

1 “The Creation of the Fourfold Gospel”, BJ RL 37 (1954-55), 68-77. Carroll writes 
the article specifically against Goodspeed, and fails to interact with the arguments of 
Zahn and Harnack. 

? The same may be said for the recently expressed view of Campenhausen, who writes 
that all claims for a fourfold collection before Marcion “sind grundlos und beruhen 
allein auf willkürlichen Rücktragung einer für diesen Zeitraum anachronistischen Vor- 
stellung”. Die Entstehung der Christlichen Bibel, p. 168f. 

3 Carroll for example denies that the Egerton Papyrus 2 is based on the fourfold 
Gospel. Jeremias, however, has recently affirmed this as probable. Hennecke-Schnee- 
melcher I, 95. Crehan also calls attention to the significance of the Gospel of Truth as 
& witness to the existence of the canonical Gospels. Op. cit., p. 4. 

4 “The Creation of the Fourfold Gospel", p. 71. Carroll quotes Goodspeed as holding 
that the codex was used first only shortly before the middle of the second century. 
He fails to note, however, that much later, Goodspeed, in his answer to C. H. Buck, 
argued that the codex began to be used in the first quarter of the second century. See 
“Ephesians and the First Edition of Paul", p. 290. Carroll's failure to allow the early use 
of the codex also misled him in his dating of the Pauline Corpus. See above, p. 328. 

5 C. H. Roberts allows the possibility that the codex included the four Gospels, but 
thinks it improbable since the codex would have had to contain, using a proportionate 
amount of space, 288 leaves, thereby making it very large for early codices. “Ап Un- 
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To be sure, even when we have attested the circulation and use of 
the four Gospels in the early decades of the second century we have 
not thereby proved the use of a single fourfold collection. It is conceiva- 
ble that the four circulated individually before being brought together 
in a single corpus. The four may, in fact, have been circulating along 
with, and not differentiated from, numerous other gospels. This point 
of view is accepted by those who regard the first collection as a counter- 
blast to Marcion's single Gospel.! However, a date of AD 150 or later 
for the initial collection is far from being established. The publication 
of a Catholic corpus including the four Gospels and the thirteen epistles 
of Paul together in reaction to Marcion does not preclude the possibility 
of earlier collections.? 

It is clear, then, that we cannot speak with any certainty concern- 
ing the original collection of the four Gospels. Since Ignatius seems to 
know both the Synopties and John, it is possible that the collection 
dates from early in the second century. If Clement knew the Fourth 
Gospel, as some contend, the date of the collection could perhaps be 
pushed back still further. Yet our study has shown that Clement's 
knowledge of this Gospel is improbable, and thus it seems unlikely 
that he knew of the collection. The Gospels which he did know had come 
to him individually rather than in any collection. There is no evidence 
which can substantiate the existence of an earlier threefold collection, 
consisting only of the Synoptic Gospels. 


3. Other Writings 


The history of the canon shows that many of the remaining books of 
the NT found universal acceptance very late and with much difficulty. 
It appears that while the fourfold Gospel and the thirteen Epistles of 


published Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library", BJ RL 20 (1936), 
50f. All the early examples of the codex which are extant are too small to have contained 
the four Gospels. Cf. Campenhausen, Die Entstehung der Christlichen Bibel, p. 203f. 

1 Knox conjectures that the collection was made in Rome between AD 150 and 175 
Marcion and the NT, p. 152. Carroll suggests AD 155 for the first collection. “The Creation 
of the Fourfold Gospel”, p. 77. 

2 Carroll appears to have misunderstood Harnack at this point. “Тһе Creation of the 
Fourfold Gospel", p. 76. Harnack did allow that the anti-Marcionite prologues were 
composed for the ''earliest Catholic edition" of the Gospels, but he also made it clear 
that the first fourfold collection dated from the reign of Hadrian. See “Die ältesten Evan- 
gelien-Prologe und die Bildung des Neuen Testaments", Sitzungsberichte der Preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Jahrgang 1928 (Berlin), p. 337. 
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Paul were accepted without dispute at least as early as Irenaeus, the 
status of many of the other writings was not finally settled until well 
into the fourth century.! The book of Acts, with its close relationship 
both to the Gospels and Pauline Corpus, was readily accepted every- 
where from the first. In the Greek church Hebrews was eventually 
accepted as a part of the Pauline Corpus (Eusebius, Athanasius), and 
the seven Catholic epistles (witnessed to by Eusebius), were accepted 
by the time of Athanasius, but the Apocalypse remained disputed as 
late as the tenth century. In the Latin church, on the other hand, 
the Apocalypse was generally accepted from the end of the second 
century onwards (Muratorian Fragment), but Hebrews and the Catholic 
epistles (apart perhaps from 1 Peter and 1 John) found acceptance only 
gradually. This same hesitation concerning the Catholic epistles is 
encountered in the canon of the Syrian Church.? 

The contrasting history of these writings and that of the Pauline 
epistles is striking and points to the conclusion that the former were 
only late, if at all, gathered into independent collections prior to their 
acceptance along with the Gospels and Pauline epistles as part of the 
inspired writings of the NT.’ Eusebius refers to the Catholic epistles 
as seven in number, and speaks of James as ў mporn (HE II, 23, 24f.) 
thus possibly indicating that he knew of such a collection with James at 
its head. The history of the epistles in the early Church, however, does 
not support the existence or circulation of this Corpus, as in the case 
of the Pauline epistles.* Similarly, nothing can be said concerning the 
existence of a separate Johannine Corpus consisting of the Gospel and 
the Epistles, with or without the Apocalypse.5 


1 The Festal Letter of Athanasius (AD 367) is the earliest witness for the contents 
(but not order) of the NT as it has come down to us. 

2 For the evidence supporting this and the preceding statements, see Kümmel, op. cit., 
pp- 347-354. 

3 Sanday correctly writes “Тһе comparative slowness with which the other [Catholic] 
epistles took their place has about it nothing surprising. There was not here the safe- 
guard of a collection", Inspiration, р. 367. Cf. Zahn, GNTK I, 950ff. Grundriss der Ge- 
schichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, p. 40. 

4 Kümmel writes that despite the possible significance of the number, “the Catholic 
epistles did not come to be seven in number as the result of an intentional process, but 
rather because of a slow, fluctuating historical development”. Op. cit., p. 283. On the late 
development of the influence of the Catholic epistles, see Campenhausen, Die Entstehung 
der Christlichen Bibel, p. 227. 

5 See Moule, op. cit., p. 200ff. 
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These writings—Hebrews, the seven Catholic epistles, and the 
Apocalypse—circulated from the beginning only as individual writings. 
Witness to them in the Apostolic Fathers, where it exists, is to be 
accounted for in this way. Just as Hebrews was not a part of Clement's 
Pauline Corpus, but was known to him as an individual epistle, thus 
Clement knew and made use of 1 Peter and James as apostolic writings 
circulating individually. 

The fact that most of these writings were disputed for more than two 
centuries suggests that originally their circulation and apostolic attesta- 
tion were regional. Unlike the Gospels and the Pauline epistles, they 
did not possess the prima facie unity which would suggest their early 
collection into a corpus. Thus circulating individually, they together 
with other early writings—including certain of the Apostolic Fathers 1— 
became a part of the literature of the first two centuries which, from 
the time of Marcion onwards, was subject to continued examination 
in defining the limits of the canon. 


We thus conclude it probable that Clement knew only one collection 
of writings, a Pauline Corpus of ten (or thirteen) epistles. The other NT 
writings known to him were in circulation individually, just as some 
of the Pauline epistles had circulated a few years earlier before the for- 
mation of the Corpus. The Gospels were not yet formed into the fourfold 
collection although Clement probably knew the three Synoptics. 

It should be noted, however, that while the circulation, the use, and 
the collection of writings must precede their acceptance as canonical, 
the latter is by no means guaranteed by the former activities. Thus it 
is not enough merely to point to the use of certain writings as evidence 
of their canonicity.? We must therefore attempt to determine how these 
writings were regarded by the early Christians. 


B. AUTHORITY AND INSPIRATION 


There is, unfortunately, very little direct evidence of the exact way 
in which the Apostolic Fathers conceived of the writings of the Apostles 


1 Cf. Zahn, GNTK I, 967. Clement's epistle itself was regarded very highly in the early 
Church and approached, if it did not quite attain, canonicity. See Lightfoot I, 1, 366-378. 

2 This was one of Harnack's main objections to Zahn's writings on the origin of the 
NT. The fact that certain writings were read privately, or even publicly, does not assure 
them a place in the canon. See The Origin of the NT, pp. 218-229. Cf. Campenhausen, 
Die Entstehung der Christlichen Bibel, p. 123f. 
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and their circle. They indicate no consciousness of the problem which 
confronts the student of the canon concerning the early relationship 
between these newer writings and those of the OT. This came only with 
the second half of the second century and was due in no small measure 
to the stimulus of Marcion. It is not difficult to see, however, that from 
the very beginning these writings were held in high regard. 

The prime source of authority in the early Church is unquestionably 
to be found in the person of Jesus, as is exemplified in the briefest 
creedal statement, “Jesus is Lord". From the beginning the words of 
Jesus were accorded an absolute authority.! They were certainly held 
to be equal to the OT Scriptures in authority, and were perhaps even 
regarded as surpassing them.? Initally, however, these words were not 
those found in any particular written source, but rather words which 
had been handed down orally through the Apostles. Even after they 
were written down in gospels, they continued to be quoted, as they had 
been received, through oral tradition. The source of authority was 
thus regarded as Jesus himself rather than any particular writing about 
him.? 

We have found this illustrated in Clement's citation of sayings of 
Jesus. In both places (13.2; 46.8) Clement cites the words of Jesus 
via oral tradition as authoritative. They are not cited as written words, 
though Clement could doubtless have quoted them from the Synoptic 
Gospels had he chosen to do so. While they are not cited as урафт) as 
are OT passages, they are clearly of equal authority. This is particularly 
evident from the introductory words for the citation in 13.2. There, 
immediately after citing an OT passage (Je. 9.23f.) under the rubric 
Aeyeı yàp TO пуєдра тд бутор, he continues his exhortation with the 
words раћота шєшутшёуо: ту Adywv тоб kvpiov 'Inoo0. The use 
of the emphatic uaAıora underlines the high authority of the words of 


1 Cf. especially Paul's reverence for sayings of Jesus, 1 Cor. 9.14; 7.10ff., 25; 1 Thes. 
4.15; see also Acts 20.36. 

2 The truth of this is underlined by the fact that Clement can ascribe OT texts to 
Jesus. Thus in chapter 22 Clement quotes a long passage from Ps. 33, introducing it with 
the words xai yàp aùròs [Xpwrós] 8:4 tod mvevpatos To) dyiov ойтш< mpooxa- 
Actra« pâs. Cf. E. Flesseman-Van Leer, Tradition and Scripture in the Early Church 
(Assen, 1953), p. 20. J. Leipoldt is thus justified in writing “Die Autorität der Herren- 
worte war ebenso gross, in Wirklichkeit vielleicht sogar grösser, als die Autorität des 
Alten Testaments”. Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons (Leipzig, 1907), p. 107. Cf. 
Schrenk, TDNT I, 757; Campenhausen, Die Entstehung der Christlichen Bibel, p. bf. 

3 Cf. Campenhausen, Die Entstehung der Christlichen Bibel, p. 143f. 
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Jesus, alongside that of the OT Scriptures.: The words following the 
citation are equally significant : 


HEN SON RC ЕЛЕ) ‚ ‚ р ‹ ou , 
Tarn тў évroAfj каї rots mapayyeiuaoıy тойто orņpičwpev éavrods eis тд Topeveodar 
Ummkdovs dvras rois dytompenéat Adyous abrod, ramewodpovoüvres. dqoiv yàp д dyios 


Adyos > èni tiva ёп:ВАєро, aA’ Ñ emi тду трай» Kai Nouxıov Kai rpéuovrá pov rà Абу; 


Here the OT passage is linked with the words of Jesus; the latter 
are described as "holy" and are understood as included in the Aöyıa 
referred to in the passage from Is. 66.2. 

If the Lord was regarded as supremely authoritative, those who 
were designated Apostles by him were also given to share in his 
authority. This is evident not only from the apostolic writings them- 
selves,? but also from certain statements in the Apostolio Fathers. 
Clement clearly indicated this unique relationship between the Apostles 
and Christ (42.1): of апдотоХо: jyiv єдтууєМобпсау атд Tod kv- 
piov ’Inooö Xpioroö, 'Inaoós 6 Xpwrós апд той дєоб éfenéud0n · 
6 Xpiorós обу ато тод Beod, xal of dmóoroÀow dnd Tod Хріотоб · 
éyévovro oiv Auborepa edtdxtws єк HeAnuaros 0co0. Clements pur- 
pose in writing this is to lay before his readers the foundation of the 
authority of bishops and deacons who were in turn appointed by the 
Apostles. The whole point of the passage thus turns on the question of 
authority. The Apostles are held to be in a class by themselves 
sharing in the authority of the Lord in large if not equal measure ;4 
the appointed officers of the Church likewise have their portion of 
authority which demands respectful obedience. This does not, however, 
put the bishops and deacons on the same level as the Lord and the 


1 Cf. Knopf, Die Apostolischen Väter I, 64. “Neben das Wort des heiligen Geistes im 
AT tritt die zweite lehrende und gesetzgebende Grösse, der Herr. Die Schriften und der 
Herr geben die grundlegenden Weisungen für Glauben und Leben der Gemeinde”. Cf. 
Flesseman-Van Leer, “Prinzipien der Sammlung und Ausscheidung bei der Bildung des 
Kanons”, p. 406. 

2 E.g. Gal. 1.11-17; 1 Cor. 2; 1 Сог. 14.37; 2 Cor. 10.18; 1 Thess. 2.13. See W. Sanday, 
Inspiration, pp. 350-359. Kümmel, op. cit., p. 336. 

8 See A. W. Ziegler, Neue Studien zum ersten Klemensbrief (München, 1958), p. 108. 
For a full discussion of the possible implications of this passage for tradition and apostolio 
succession in the early Church, see Flesseman-Van Leer, Tradition and Scripture in the 
Early Church, p. 24ff. Campenhausen, Kirchliches Amt und geistliche Vollmacht (Tübingen. 
1953), p. 171f. See also A. Ehrhardt, T'he Apostolic Succession (London, 1953), p. 76ff. 

4 The authority of the apostolate receives full discussion in Cullmann's essay “The 
Tradition”, The Early Church, especially p. 7öff. There is no reason why its importance 
for the emergence of the NT canon must be limited to the late dateof 150, as Cullmann 
does. (Ibid., pp. 87-98). 
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Apostles. Bishop Ignatius, the strong upholder of episcopacy, makes this 
clear when he writes ody ws IIérpos kat IlaóAos Siardocopar dulv · 
éketvo. amdoroAoı, ёуф kardkpıros (Rom. 4.3, cf. the same in Tal. 
3.3). Similarly Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, stresses the uniqueness 
of the Apostle Paul, oóre yàp ёуф oüre Ados Ópowos ёро! дата 
kararolovdfjoaı тў софія тод narapiov kai evöokov Jlavkov, refer- 
ring also to his teaching the word of truth and writing epistles (Phil. 
3.2).! 

Clement’s immediate purpose in the passage mentioned is the 
emphasis of authority as a countercheck against the disorder in the 
Corinthian Church, It is clear, however, that the implications of this 
authority are much wider in scope. For in addition to Clement’s obvious 
veneration of the Apostles (cf. 44.1f.; 47.4; 5.2ff.), he often alludes to 
apostolie writings and specifically appeals to Paul's words as authori- 
tative (47.1): avaAaßere тўи EmioroAnv тод pakapiov IlavAov тод 
апостбћоо * 11 mpÓTov piv Ev аруў тод «даууєАоо ёурафєу ; 
ёт аХ№дєіаѕ mvevuarıkas ёпёстє:Аєу дрі тєрї éavroÜ тє Kal 
Куфа тє kai *АтоААф. Since the Apostles were directly commis- 
sioned by the Lord, they partook of his authority, and it was there- 
fore only natural that their words were regarded as authoritative for 
the Church.? This is vividly illustrated by Ignatius who set side by 
side the ordinances of the Lord and the Apostles (Magn. 13.1): 
omovödlere оду Beßuwdnvar Ev rots Séypacw тод Kupiov Kal rÀv 
аптостблоу. We may also compare with this the absorbing interest of 
Papias in the words spoken by the Apostles (HE III, 39, 4). 

The words of Jesus, as we have seen, were cited by Clement alongside 
of, and with an authority equal to, that of the OT Scriptures. The 
words of the Apostles for Clement deserve, at least implicitly, to be 
placed alongside those of the Lord. This close relationship is made 
explicit by Ignatius and holds true for the Apostolic Fathers generally. 
It would seem to follow that the apostolic writings themselves possess 
an authority which would rank them beside the OT Scriptures. While 
this is a true and obvious deduction, the early Church was remarkably 
slow in bringing it to expression. 

Although there is no question of the authority of the apostolic 


1 Westcott thus writes that “Without having any exact sense of the completeness of 
the Christian Scriptures, they [the Apostolic Fathers] still drew a line between them and 
their own writings". History of the Canon, p. 57. 

2 See J. N. Bakhuizen van den Brink, “Tradition and Authority in the Early Church", 
Studia Patristica VII, TU 92 (Berlin, 1966), especially pp. 8-11. 
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writings, they are not generally accorded the status of "Scripture" 
in the first half of the second century. Early glimpses of the later 
valuation are perhaps to be seen in Polycarp (Phil. 6.3) and Ignatius 
(Phila. 9.1) where the Apostles are clearly paralleled with the Prophets. 
The parallel authority of writings on the other hand is first clearly 
suggested in 2 Cl. 14.2 (rà BiBAla Kal of атботоћо‹) : and 2 Pet. 3.2 
(uvncbivat тфу mpoeıpnuevwv Pnudarwv bro TOV Ayiwv mpodyTav kai 
Ths rÀv dmoordAwv Univ EvroAns той коріоо, [Cf. 3.15f.]). In the 
Apostolic Fathers, introductory formulae are used in very few instances 
and practically never include the terms ypady, yeyparraı, etc.? 
Similarly, nothing is said specifically about the inspiration of the apos- 
tolic writings. Words of the latter are not attributed to the Holy 
Spirit as are quotations from the OT. Clement, it is true, says that Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians ёл’ aAndeias mvevnarıras (47.3), yet this 
obviously does not imply inspiration like that of the OT, since Clement 
and Ignatius can speak similarly of their own epistles. The Holy 
Spirit was apparently regarded as working in and through all who 
ministered in the name of Christ. We are thus faced with a contrast 
in the citation of OT Scriptures and in the use of the writings of our 
NT which is particularly evident in Clement’s epistle, but present in 
the Apostolic Fathers to the middle of the second century. 

How are we to account for the fact that these apostolic writings did 
not immediately take their place beside the OT as “Scripture”? In 
view of the high authority ascribed by Clement and the Apostolic 
Fathers to Christ and the Apostles, it is wrong to suggest that the words 
and writings of the latter were regarded as inferior to the OT Scriptures 
in authority. The explanation seems to lie in a complex of attendant 
circumstances, rather than in any deficiency of intrinsic merit. In 
particular, we indicate the following four points. (1) In the early second 
century the authority of the Lord and Apostles had not yet fully passed 


1 There are, however, other possible interpretations of this passage. See Blackman, 
Marcion and His Influence (London, 1948), p. 27. 

2 The exceptional cases are Barn 4.14; 2 Cl. 2.4; and possibly Poly. Phil. 12.1 (cf. 
2 Pet. 3.16 and 1 Tim. 5.8). See above, p. 272ff. Even if the date and significance of these 
passages be agreed upon, they remain anomalous. 

3 Clement thus refers to the contents of his epistle as rots tf? judy yeypaupévois 
ià тод dyiov туєйнато$ (63.2). Similarly, in 59.1 he speaks of rois бт’ avrod ё 
judy eipnuevors. Cf. Ign. Phila. 7.1f. Sanday compares statements from Ecclesiasticus 
and Wisdom, suggesting that in all of these we encounter ‘һе same sort of survival 
or overflow of the consciousness which is so strong in the authors of the Canonical Books 
of both Testaments”. Inspiration, p. 386. Cf. Knoch, op. cit., p. 82. 
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from oral proclamation, its original locus, to the written documents 
which provided the record of that proclamation.! That is, the availabi- 
lity of a still living oral tradition in the early second century made it 
difficult for any writings to achieve an unrivalled prominence parallel 
to that of the OT.? As oral tradition began to wane, attention became 
more and more focused on the permanent records, which came corre- 
spondingly closer to being recognized as possessing the status of Scrip- 
ture.® In the period of the Apostolic Fathers, however, no distinct line 
was drawn between oral and written authority. Here we are still close 
enough to the Apostles for kerygma and didache to be handed down 
in relative purity via oral tradition.* This is illustrated in Clement's 
dependence upon oral tradition, his possible use of paraenetic tradition, 
and more indirectly by the freedom of his allusions to the apostolic 
writings.5 (2) The epistolary form and personal character of many of the 
apostolic writings is radically different from anything encountered in 
the Scriptures of the OT. The Gospels indeed represent a genre of liter- 
ature not far removed from certain historical books of the OT. But it 
was precisely the material contained in the Gospels that was most 
effectively perpetuated in oral tradition and kerygma. The epistles, 
on the other hand, have a unique character which is not paralleled 


1 К, Heard correctly speaks of “ап earlier state [i.e. prior to Papias] in the history of 
the canon where Christian writing circulated, but the question of apostolic authority 
concerned men rather than documents”. “‘Papias’ Quotations from the New Testament”. 
NTS 1 (1954-55), 134. 

? R. H. Fuller writes “The fact that there was a "living voice’, then, was the primary 
reason why during period I [95-130] there was as yet no NT canon or any idea of one". 
A Critical Introduction to the NT (London, 1966), р. 192. “The authoritative teaching of the 
Apostles was fresh in the memories of their hearers". Westcott, History of the Canon, 
р. 19; cf. p. 47. 

3 Cf. Flesseman-Van Leer, Tradition and Scripture in the Early Church, p. 189. 

4 Braun correctly writes “L’autorité des paroles du Seigneur et des apôtres n'était 
pas inférieure à celles des éorits prophétiques, mais elle venait de ceux qui les avaient 
proférées, non de leurs organes de transmission”. Jean le Théologien et son Évangile dans 
l'Église Ancienne, I, 173. 

5 It is true that OT writings are also occasionally alluded to with considerable freedom 
by Clement. The majority of OT quotations, however, are very nearly verbatim, whereas 
Clement never quotes the NT in exact verbatim agreement. It is wrong to conclude as 
does Blackman that this difference speaks of an inferior autbority ascribed to the 
apostolic writings. Cf. Marcion and His Influence, p. 28. L. E. Wrights's observation is 
an interesting one in this connection : “Ав to canons of accuracy in citation, it is evident 
that the words of Jesus are not quoted with an appreciably stricter accuracy as the 
result of authoritative definition in the NT canon" [i.e. in Clement of Alexandria and 
Tertullian]. Alterations of the Words of Jesus, p. 116. 
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in the OT, so that for them the appropriateness of the title “Scripture” 
is not readily apparent. This by no means made such a designation 
impossible, but perhaps served as a factor in delaying it. (3) The aposto- 
lic writings above all lacked antiquity and therefore the status and 
esteem that naturally attaches to writings which have been reverenced 
for centuries. It was no doubt initially difficult to regard writings 
originating a mere 75 years or so earlier as fully belonging to a class 
of writings so venerable as those of the OT. However, to say that certain 
writings are inferior in age by no means necessitates the conclusion 
that they are inferior in authority. The apostolic writings possess the 
highest authority, yet are in a category separate from the OT; this 
is particularly true in the present instance where the newer apostolic 
writings possessed the authority of the Lord. (4) A very important rea- 
son, related to the above, for the reluctance to refer to apostolic 
writings as “Scripture” is simply that it had not become customary 
to do so. The term “Scripture” and the formula “It is written" were 
convenient for reference to a more or less clearly defined body of 
writings which the Church had inherited from Judaism. Despite the 
acknowledged authority of the apostolic writings—an authority which 
at least implicity equaled that of the OT—it was no small innovation 
to apply the title to the newer writings, thereby going against tradi- 
tional usage. Moreover, since these writings bore the authority of Christ, 
itis quite possible that in the early Church no need was felt for designat- 
ing them “Scripture’—and no advantage either, since the Jews 
would simply dispute the claim.? Accordingly, the impetus for such 
designation may well have been lacking, at least prior to the time of 
Marcion.* 

We conclude then, that from our earliest witness onwards the Aposto- 
lic Fathers maintain the certain authority of the writings of the Apos- 
tles. The writings do not intrinsically become more authoritative over 
the decades, but rather their authority assumes greater importance 
and is expressed with greater clarity with the diminishing effectiveness 


1 Streeter calls attention to this but wrongly concludes that the NT writings lacked 
authority, and were regarded simply as "classics". The Four Gospels, p. 4. 

2 We may compare the difficulty of Ignatius in Phila. 8.2. It was not enough to answer 
уёуралтав to his opponents, for that led either to the further question of OT hermeneutics 
or to the question of whether the Gospels were ypad7. 

$ Thus Grant may be correct when he says of the period of the Apostolio Fathers 
that “Һе question of ‘scripture’ was not especially significant” (p. 108) and that they were 
possibly ‘‘not interested in the question” (p. 124), The Formation of the NT. 
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of oral tradition. The Apostolic Fathers are essentially united in their 
witness to the authority of the new writings; there is no radical 
change in the valuation of these writings between AD 95 and AD 
140.1 There is thus no reason, as is often done, to separate Clement’s 
epistle from those of Ignatius and Polycarp as witnessing to an earlier 
stage in the valuation of the writings. Clement is at one with the Aposto- 
lic Fathers in this matter, and the most that may be detected over 
this period of five decades is a gradual realization of the implications 
of the authority of the new writings and the consequent gradual 
appearance of terminology previously reserved for the writings of the 
OT.2 

Similarly, if the authority of the apostolic writings was recognized 
from the earliest period, it is wrong to suggest that Marcion was the 
cause of a radically new assessment of those writings. There can be 
no question about the importance of Marcion as a stimulus upon the 
early Church. But what Marcion brought about was simply the need 
for making explicit what had been held from the beginning, namely 
the authoritative character of the NT writings and, more implicitly, 
their rightful position alongside the Jewish Scriptures. The authority 
of the apostolic writings was apparently largely taken for granted in 
the early Church. However, when Marcion produced his canon of one 
Gospel and ten Epistles, the Church was forced to make clear its accep- 
tance of four Gospels and all apostolic writings. At the same time, 
Marcion’s repudiation of the Jewish Scriptures provided the ideal 
opportunity for the explicit affirmation not only of the authority of 
the OT, but of the coordinate authority and position of the NT. This 
recognition and spelling out of what was implicit had already begun 
before Marcion and would have continued without him.? Marcion, 


1 Grant correctly writes that, with respect to the NT canon, the Apostolic Fathers 
are “too close in time for us to be sure that there was any definite development". Ibid., 
p. 63. 

2 The few early references in the Apostolic Fathers to NT writings as “Scripture” (see 
above, p. 341, n. 2) are remarkable for their casualness. There is certainly no awareness 
of a new valuation of the writings in question. These introductory formulae point to the 
authoritativeness of the new writings and may be regarded as an unconscious testimony 
to the parallel status of the new with the old. R. M. Grant, speaking of Clement’s use 
of the Pauline epistles, is thus correct in remarking that already “the possibility of a 
written authority beyond the Old Testament has arisen". CHB I, 292. 

3 Cf. Blackman, Marcion and His Influence, p. 24. 
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however, is responsible for having greatly accelerated a process which 
might otherwise have taken considerably longer.! 

Much confusion in the attempt to understand the developments of 
the second century and particularly the role of Marcion has been 
caused by the simple problem of semantics. Many statements are 
misleading because of the failure to indicate exactly what is intended 
by the words “New Testament" and “canon”. In our opinion, the 
dispute between Harnack and Zahn on this subject was in large 
measure due to semantic difficulties.? Whether one first speaks of a 
"NT" and a "canon" at the beginning, or at the end of the second 
century depends entirely on the meaning given to the words. Speaking 
strictly, one can justify the use of the words “NT” and “canon” only 
for the period following Marcion.® It is from Marcion that our first 
list or "canon" of writings comes; it is Marcion's contrasting of the 
Jewish Scriptures as false with the Christian Scriptures as true that 
led to the Church’s distinction between old and new.* Consequently, 
prior to the time of Marcion, the words “canon” and “NT” are ana- 
chronistic. 

Nevertheless, it is also possible in the recognition of this fact to 
overestimate the importance of Marcion’s role. Although we cannot 
speak of a “NT” before Marcion, it is misleading to conclude that 
Marcion created the NT;5 although before Marcion we cannot speak 
of a "canon", it is misleading to conclude that before the middle of the 
second century, NT writings were not regarded as Scripture.’ It must 


1 C. S. C. Williams has correctly pointed this out : “It may be that Marcion accelerated 
the tendency of Christians to place Paul’s epistles on a par with the written Gospels and 
the Old Testament, but the tendency was already there". Op. cit., p. 45. Cf. Kümmel's 
judicious remarks on the significance of Marcion for the development of the NT canon. 
Introduction to the NT, p. 342f. 

? This is evident itself from Harnack’s criticism of Zahn’s position. See The Origin of 
the NT, pp. 218-229. A further indication of the semantical nature of the problem is to 
be seen in Sanday’s criticism, ironically, of Harnack’s position. See Inspiration, pp. 61-63. 

3 In absolute strictness, i.e. if by “ће NT" we mean a recognition of our 27 Books 
as &lone canonical, we may have to wait until the fourth century to use the words. For 
the earliest use of the expression 7 kaw) ӧгабујкт in referring to the NT writings, 
вее W. C. van Unnik " “Н кошт) 9x8:1ky—a Problem in the early History of the Canon”, 
Studia Patristica, vol. 4, TU 79 (Berlin, 1961), 212-227. 

4 Knox, Marcion and the NT, p. 81. 

5 Campenhausen speaks of Marcion as ‘‘der Schöpfer der christlichen heiligen Schrift". 
Die Entstehung der Christlichen Bibel, p. 192; cf. p. 173f. 

$ Thus Flesseman-Van Leer, “Prinzipien der Sammlung und Ausscheidung bei der 
Bildung des Капопв”, р. 406. 
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be remembered that the apostolic writings were regarded as authori- 
tative long before Marcion’s day. The authority of these writings de- 
pended not on any list or “canon”, but upon the apostolic commission 
of the authors, and that in turn upon the Lord himself. Apostolicity 
thus initially exercised a limitative function similar to the later func- 
tion of the canon: it was the apostolic writings that were uniquely 
authoritative.! To be sure, it took a considerable time before universal 
agreement was reached concerning which books were genuinely from 
the Apostles or bore apostolic authority. But the authority itself did 
not depend upon a list or canon.? 

The early circulation of apostolic writings individually and in collec- 
tions (the Pauline Corpus, the four Gospels) makes it possible to speak 
of an “incipient canon” prior to the activity of Marcion, and indeed, 
perhaps as early as Clement of Rome. Similarly, since these new writ- 
ings are authoritative, they are implicitly parallel to the older author- 


1 Sundberg fails to appreciate the central significance of apostolieity for the authority 
of the NT writings in the early Church. “Towards a Revised History of the New Testa- 
ment Canon”, Studia Evangelica, vol. 4, TU 102 (Berlin, 1968), 452-461. 

2 Campenhausen writes “Dass der christliche wie der jüdische Kanon in seinem Um- 
fang noch nicht völlig feststeht, tut seiner Autorität keinen Abbruch". Die Entstehung 
der Christlichen Bibel, p. 79. This is also true of the NT writings before the time of Marcion. 
Cf. Knoch, op. cit., p. 69. 

3 The situation is, in fact, very similar to the state of the OT canon in the Church at 
the end of the first century. There was no agreement yet as to its exaot extent, but we do 
not hesitate to speak in terms of a “canon”. Clement quotes certain OT writings as Scrip- 
ture because he regarded them as inspired and authoritative. They were therefore cano- 
nical for him. See above, pp. 111-120. 

4 К.Р. C. Hanson correctly remarks “It was not Marcion's drastic higher oriticism 
which set in motion the process of forming a canon of the NT, for such a canon was known 
before the middle of the second century”. Tradition in the Early Church, p. 190. C. S. C. 
Williams remarks that “From the early days of the Church, the conception of canonicity 
was not unknown, at least in oonneotion with the Old Testament”. Op. cit., p. 45. R. M. 
Grant similarly notes that concern in the early Church for the limits of the OT canon 
quite naturally led to the question of NT canon. “The New Testament Canon", CH B I, 
300. Cf. Campenhausen's use of the word ‘‘kanonisch” with reference to the words of 
Jesus. Die Entstehung der Christlichen Bibel, p. 124. Cf. Westcott, History of the Canon, 
p. 21. 
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itative writings, ! and it is perhaps not improper to say that the “NT” 
in this sense began to exist from the time of Clement.? 

Apart from the question of semanties, however, what needs to be 
emphasized again is that Marcion was not the cause of a radical change 
in the valuation of the apostolic writings.? Beginning with Clement, 
through the Apostolic Fathers, and to the end of the second century 
в continuity in the witness to the authority of the apostolic writings 
is evident.* Sanday, in his criticism of Harnack, has, in our judgement, 
accurately summed up the conclusion to which one is inclined after 
an examination of the Apostolic Fathers : 


The potentiality of the New Testament was there from the first moment when the 
Lord and His Apostles began to open their lips in public teaching. There was never 
any change in the estimate of the value and authority of that teaching... When 
the Church began to reflect and define, it merely gave conscious and deliberate 
expression to feelings which had been present inarticulately throughout.5 


Indirect confirmation of this conclusion is perhaps found in the Gnos- 
tics Basilides and Valentinus. Writing in Alexandria during the reign 
of Trajan and thus before the time of Marcion's influence, Basilides 
plainly regarded the Gospels and Pauline epistles as equal to the OT 
Scriptures, employing the standard introductory formulae yéypamrat, 


1 We have already pointed out that at this early date the parallel between the OT 
and writings of the NT is somewhat blurred due to the fact that the authority at first 
lay in the message as proclaimed by living tradition rather than only in written doou- 
ments. This, together with other factors we have mentioned, delayed an emphasis upon 
the new writings as "Scripture". Cf. Campenhausen, Die Entstehung der Christlichen Bibel, 
рр. 77; 172; 217. Knoch, op. cit., р. 83. 

2 We may agree with Carroll that the rapid growth of pseudepigrapha and apocrypha 
in the second century encouraged a precise definition of the extent of the NT canon. But 
to say that this “created” the “earliest NT” between AD 170-180 is misleading. “The 
Earliest New Testament", BJ RL 38 (1955-50), 45-57. 

3 Blackman's assessment of Marcion’s influence is well worth repeating: “Marcion 
introduced the first fixed canon of Christian Scriptures; but this is to be regarded as 
& published selection of books by an advocate of sectarian ideas, and by no means as 
the source of the notion of authoritative Scripture". Op. cit., p. 32. 

4 We do not agree with Hanson who writes that the study of the NT canon in the 
second century is “а history of increasing authority being conferred upon it”. Tradition 
in the Early Church, p. 212. Again, however, we may be confronted with semantic diffi- 
culty since Hanson is speaking of the designation of the apostolic writings as “Scripture”. 
We argue that this designation is neither caused by, nor the cause of, an increased authori- 
ty, but rather the expression of an authority already implicitly recognized. 

5 Inspiration, p. 63; of. p. 14. 
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ý ypadn Aeyeı.! In Rome between AD 140-145, Valentinus, if he wrote 
the Gospel of Truth as van Unnik has argued, witnesses to the authority 
of a collection of NT books identical with the NT of Tertullian.? Here 
too, then, we may be confronted with a collection of authoritative 
apostolic writings prior to Marcion. The evidence of Basilides and the 
Gospel of Truth becomes intelligible with the recognition of the con- 
tinuity of the witness to the authority of the apostolic writings, and 
is difficult to reconcile with the suggestion that Marcion is responsible 
for the creation of the NT.5 

We conclude, then, that no great change in the valuation of the new 
writings took place between the time of Clement and the end of the 
second century. What we do see is an increasing awareness of the 
implications of the position held from the beginning, and the effects 
of this growing awareness upon the terminology and formulation 
applied to the apostolic writings. 


C. INTERPRETATION 


As is true of the Apostolic Fathers generally, there is little that can 
be said about actual “interpretation” of apostolic writings in Clement's 
epistle. In the first half of the second century we are still in the period 
when the unadorned kerygma is of central importance. That is, the 
need for precise definition and systematization of the doctrine of 
the Church was not yet apparent. The true tradition was still available 
from those who had received it directly from the Apostles.* Further, 
the transition from emphasis upon the oral message of the Apostles 
to emphasis upon the writings of the Apostles had not yet fully taken 


1 For the reliability of Hippolytus' account of Basilides, see Grant, T'he Formation 
of the NT, p. 122f. 

2 Thus van Unnik, “Тһе ‘Gospel of Truth’ and the New Testament", The Jung Codex, 
ed. Е. L. Cross (London, 1955), р. 123. Van Unnik indicates that “с. 150 this ‘canon’— 
—even if the later use of this word was not yet known—was in use, as far as its main 
items are concerned, at Rome", and that if this is the case the NT books “must have 
already enjoyed authority for a considerable time”. Ibid., p. 125. 

3 Failure to recognize this continuity forces F. E. Vokes to date the Didache later 
than 150 AD, since ite “use of the word ejayyéAov and its introductory formulae for 
quotations has set it in the period after the emergence of the NT as scripture". “The 
Didache and the Canon of the NT", Studia Evangelica, vol. 3, TU 88 (Berlin, 1964), 435. 

5 Cf. Flesseman-Van Leer, Tradition and Scripture in the Early Church, p. 188f. 
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place. With the increasing distance in time from the source of the 
tradition, and with the full onset of competitive systems— particularly 
Gnosticism—came the need for exact definition and thus towards the 
end of the second century we can first speak of a conscious “inter- 
pretation" or "explanation" of the writings of the Apostles.! 

Clement's use of the writings of the Apostles is controlled, in the same 
way that his use of the OT is, by the immediate purpose of his epistle. 
That purpose is to exhort the Corinthians to a conduct befitting those 
who acknowledge Jesus as Lord. In fulfilment of this purpose Clement 
primarily resorts to direct exhortation, example, promise, and warning. 
This is clearly reflected in the paraenetic use made of both OT Serip- 
tures and apostolic writings. Thus these elements, singly or in com- 
bination, underlie the use of Hebrews in chapter 36, the use of 1 
Corinthians in chapters 47 and 49, the use of Romans in chapter 35, 
as well as the majority of the other allusions to the NT. 

The use made of the apostolic writings underlines the fact that the 
purpose of the epistle is hortatory rather than didactic. The passages 
alluded to are either themselves paraenetic or adaptable to Clement's 
paraenetic purpose. But the meaning of passages used in this way is 
easy to see. They are taken literally and their sense is immediately 
obvious; there are no questions or problems and thus there is no need 
for explanation or interpretation. 

One can reconstruct something of Clement’s theology from his allu- 
sion to the NT, but the materials of such a reconstruction are incidental 
in character.? The ideas of Christology, Atonement, Justification, ete., 
while present, are neither explained nor elaborated. In Clement's 
concern for the practical rather than the doctrinal, the apostolic 
writings are alluded to in complete simplicity. Just as there is no 
exegesis, there is no allegorizing of these writings. Instead, there is 


1 Cf. Hanson, Tradition in the Early Church, p. 117f. 

2 It is beyond the scope of the present work to expound the theology of Clement’s 
epistle. Short treatments of this subject are available in Donaldson, The Apostolical 
Fathers, pp. 153-180; Lightfoot I, 1, 396-400; Clarke, The First Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians, pp. 20-30; Grant, AF I, 116-120. 

3 Hanson suggests the earliest allegorization of the NT as a test for determining 
when the NT writings were first regarded as Scripture on a level with the OT. Tradition 
in the Early Church, p. 208. Tt is probably true that the Apostolic Fathers did not allego- 
rize because they emphasized the proclamation rather than the writings of the Apostles. 
However, it is not beyond credibility that had Clement had occasion to do so, he may 
well have allegorized some of the parables of Jesus. Yet it should also be remembered 
that in his extensive use of the OT, Clement allegorizes only once or twice. 
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straightforward citation or allusion with the import being unmistakable: 
Because what was spoken (or done) by the Apostles is true, Christians 
are under obligation to act accordingly. While this immediacy is even 
clearer with regard to the extensive use made of the OT, it is also evident 
in the (more allusive) use made of the NT. 

Thus while Clement is an important witness for the use of the writ- 
ings of the NT in AD 95, and thus indirectly for the prehistory of the 
canon, he provides us with no indication of his own hermeneutic ap- 
proach to these writings. He puts the writings of the OT Scriptures and 
those of the Apostles to very much the same use; they are repositories 
of truth—truth not in an abstract or theoretical sense, but as the im- 
petus for Christian conduct. 
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OLD TESTAMENT (LX X) CITATIONS IN CLEMENT 


Only citations and the most important verbal allusions are listed. Following the LX X 
references, indication is given as to the nature of the quotation : (e) exact or nearly во; 
(mv) moderately variant; (v) variant; (c) composite. Allusions are put in parentheses. 


Genesis Clement 1 Reigns Clement 
(1.9) 20.6 2.10 (c) 13.1 
1.26f. (e) 33.5 13.14 (о) 18.1 
1.28 (e) 33.6 
2.23 (e) 6.3 
4.3.8 (e) 4.1.6 Job 
12.1-3 (e) 10.3 1.1 (mv) 17.3 
13.14-16 (e) 10.4f 4.16-5.5 (c) 39.3-9 
15.5f. (mv) 10.6 5.17-26 (e) 56.6-15 
15.5 (c) 32.2 11.2£. (e) 30.4f. 
18.27 (e) 17.2 14.4f. (mv) 17.4 
22.17 (c) 32.2 15.15 (c) 39.5 
26.4 (c) 32.2 19.26 (mv) 26.3 
38.11 (v) 20.7 
Exodus 
2.14 (e) 4.10 Psalms (LX X numbering) 
3.11 (o) 17.5 2.1. (е) 364 
4.10 (c) 17.5 3.6 (o) 562 
(14.23) 51.5 114-6 (e) 15.5-6 
32.32 (mv) 53.4 17.26f. (e) 46.3 
18.2-4 (e) 27.7 
Numbers 21.7-9 (e) 16.15f. 
(12.7) 17.5; 43.1 22.4 (0) 262 
(16.33) 514 23.1 (e) 54.3 
27.7 (c) 26.2 
30.19 (e) 15.5 
Deuteronomy 31.1f. (e) 50.6 
9.12-14 (e) 53.2f 31.10 (e) 22.8 
32.8f. (e) 29.2 33.12-18 (e) 22.1-7 
32.15 (v) 3.1 36.35-37 (mv) 14.5 
36.38 (c) 14.4 
Jodia (48.15) 51.4 
49.14f. (e) 52.3 


2.3-5,9-14,18f. (o) 12.4-6 49.16-23 (e) 35.7-12 
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Psalms (cont.) 


50.3-19 (e) 
50.19 (е) 
61.5 (e) 
68.31-33 (mv) 
71.36£. (ө) 
87.11 (c) 
88.21 (o) 
103.4 (o) 
109.1 (e) 
117.18 (e) 
117.19f. (e) 
138.7-10 (v) 
140.5 (e) 


Proverbs 


1.23-33 (e) 
2.21 (c) 
3.12 (e) 
3.34 (e) 
(7.3) 
20.27 (v) 
24.12 (c) 


Isaiah 


1.16-20 (e) 
(3.5) 

6.3 (o) 
13.22 (с) 
26.20 (c) 
29.13 (mv) 


Clement 


18.2-17 
52.4 
15.3 
52.2 
15.4 
26.2 
18.1 
36.3 
36.5 
56.3 
48.27 
28.3 
56.5 


57.3-7 
14.4 
56.4 
30.2 
2.8 
21.2 
34.3 


8.4 
3.3 
34.6 
23.5 
50.4 
15.2 
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Isaiah (cont.) Clement 
40.10 (c) 34.3 
53 (e) 16.3-14 
(59.14) 3.4 
60.17 (v) 42.5 
66.2 (e) 13.4 
Jeremiah 

9.22f. (c) 13.1 
Ezekiel 

33.11 (mv) 8.2 
37.12 (c) 50.4 
Daniel 

7.10 (c) 34.6 
Malachi 

3.1 (o) 23.5 


Non-Canonical Quotations 


Wisdom Clement 
2.24 3.4 
12.12 27.5 
Other 


? Apocryphal Ezekiel 8.3 

? Assumption of Moses 17.6 
? Eldad and Modad 23.3f 
1 Apocryphal Ezekiel 29.3 
1? 40.2 
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PossıBLE ALLUSIONS TO NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS IN CLEMENT 


This list contains only the more conspicuous possibilities discussed in the present 
work. Those which are asterisked are regarded as especially probable. In some instances 
these involve OT quotations common to Clement and the NT. Where this happens the 
OT reference is also indicated. 


Matthew 


5.7 
5.18 
6.14 
TALE 
7.13f. 
7.21 
11.29f. 
13.3 
18.6 
26.24 
26.28 


Mark 


4.3 
4.24 

7.6* (Is. 29.13) 
9.42 

11.25 

14.21 


Luke 


1.14 
1.46ff. 

1.68ff. 

1.75 

6.37f. 

12.14 (Ex. 2.14) 
17.2 


John 


3.21 
6.51 
10.9 
14.15 


Clement 


13.2 
27.5 
13.2 
13.2 
48.4 
30.3 
16.17 
24.5 
46.8 
46.8 
7.4 


24.6 
13.2 
15.2 
46.8 
13.2 
46.8 


63.2 
59.3 
60.3; 61.3 
48.4 
13.2 
4.10 
46.8 


31.2 
49.6 
48.4 
49.1 


John (cont.) 


17.3 

17.17 
17.18 
20.21 


Acts 


1.2-8 
1.8 
2.4,17f. 
5.17 
5.29 
12.17 
13.22* (Ps. 88.21) 
17.25 
20.29f. 
20.35 
26.18 


Romans 


1.29ff. * 

2.24 

2.29 

4.3 (Gn. 15.5) 
4.71. (Ps. 31.1£) 
4.9* 

61* 

9.4* 

11.33 

11.36 

12.4f. 

13.1 


1 Corinthians 


1.1f. 


Clement 


43.6 
60.2 
42.1. 
42.1f. 


42.3f. 
2.2 
2.2 
5.4 
14.1 
5.4 
18.1 
52.1 
44.1 
2.1 
59.2 


35.5f. 
47.7 
30.6 
10.6 
50.6. 
50.7 
33.1 
32.2 
40.1 
34.2 
37.5; 38.1; 46.7 
61.1 


salutation 


33 
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1 Corinthians (cont.) Clement Colossians Clement 
1.10ff.* 47.1 1.12f, 59.2 
1.31* (Je 9.23) 13.1 21 24 
2.9* (218. 64.3) 34.8 3.14 49.2 
2.10 40.1 
4.10 3.3 
4.14 7.1 1 Timothy 
8.6 34.2 
12.8ff. * 48.5 2.3 7.3 
12.21-27* 37.5-38.1 2.7 60.4 
12.27 46.7 2.8 29.1 
13* 49.5 2.9f. 33.7 
15.20* 24.1 3.10 42.4 
15.23* 37.3 5.21 21.7 
15.36ff.* 24.5 
2 Corinthians 2 Timothy 
3.3 (Pr. 7.3) 2.8 is TE 
3.18 36.2 1.6 27.3 
98 27 2.2 44.2 
10.12 38.2 2.22 30.1 
10-136 oe 3.15 45.2; 53.1 
11.23ff. 5.5f. 
12.9 55.3 
Titus 
Galatians 
2.9* 5.2 1.5 42.4 
2.20 49.6 2.4f.* 1.3 
3.1* 2.1 2.14 64.1 
3.6ff. 31.2 3.1* 2.7 
3.5 32.3 
Ephesians 
119 59.3 Hebrews 
1.19 (Wisd. 12.12) 27.5 
4.4-7* 46.6 13 274 
4.32-5.1 14.3 jars 362 
al 38.1 1.5* (Ps. 2.7f.) 36.4 
Philippians 1.7* (Ps. 103.4) 36.3 
1.13* {Ps. 109.1) 36.5 
1.10 2.5 4.12* 21.9 
1.27* 21.1 6.4f. 36.2 
1.30* 7.1 6.18* 27.2 
2.6ff. 16.2 11* 9-12 
2.21 48.6 12.1 19.2 
4.3 45.8 12.1f. 7.1 


4.15* 47.1 12.23 45.8 


James 


2.15f. 
2.21ff.* 
2.25f.* 

3.13* 

4.6 (Pr. 3.34) 
4.14 

4.16 

5.20 (Pr. 10.12) 


1 Peter 


1.2 
1.15f. 
148f.* 
2.9 
2.13ff. 
2.25 
3.20 


Clement 


30.3; 38.2 
10.1 
12.1 
38.2 
30.2 
17.6 
21.5 
49.5 


salutation 
7.1 

7.2ff. 
36.2; 59.2 
61.1 

61.3 

9.4 
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1 Peter (cont.) 


4.8* (Pr. 10.12) 
5.5* (Pr. 3.34) 


2 Peter 


2.5 
3.5ff. 
3.14 


1 John 


1.7 
1.9 
2.2 
3.2 
4.18 


Revelation 


22.12 (Та. 40.10; 
Pr. 24.12) 
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Clement 


49.5 
30.2 


7.6 
274 
35.4f. 


74 

51.3 

74 

35.2. 
49.5; 50.3 


34.3 
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